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The Likeness of Christ: Its History and 
Authenticity 


By SIR WYKE BAYLISS, 
President of the Royal Society of British Artists, Author of ‘‘ Rex Regum’’ 


THE question whether we possess 
any authentic record of the Likeness of 
the Master is one of profound and uni- 
versal interest. It is not too much to 
say that every Christian who cares for 
Art, as surely as every artist who cares 
for Christ, must desire to know whether 
the face we generally recognize as the 
face of our Saviour is a historical verity, 
_ or is only a creation of the imagination. 
My purpose in “‘ Rex Regum,”’ of 
which this paper is a brief outline, is 
to give to this question a definite 
answer, by gathering together the scat- 
tered evidences —historical, archzo- 
logical, and artistic—which bear upon 
the subject, and examining them in the 
light of the most searching modern 
criticism. 

A man born and educated in a 
Christian country is in the position of 
one who inherits his father’s house—a 
mansion built long ages ago, contain- 
ing many rooms, in the chief of which, 
and occupying the place of honor, 
hangs a beautiful picture, which from 
his childhood he has believed to be the 
portrait of the founder of his family. 
The portrait is an heirloom, and goes 
with the title-deeds of the estate. But 
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a time comes when the heir thinks he 
has outgrown his estate—or his title- 
deeds are disputed. The old house is 
appraised—and with it the portrait. 
Then arises the question of its authen- 
ticity. ‘‘It is naught, it is naught,”’ 
saith the buyer; as he has always been 
saying, since the days of the great 
king. The picture was painted so long 
ago, that nobody living has ever seen 
the artist who painted it, or the face 
which it represents. Perhaps it was 
manufactured by some clever forger; 
for the purpose of giving semblance of 
reality to a doubtful pedigree (just as 
they say that the Likeness of Christ 
was made up in the Dark Ages, for the 
purpose of giving substance to the 
story of the Divine Life on earth). 
Perhaps it is a fictitious substitute for 
an original, long ago lost, or stolen, or 
destroyed by accident, or sold by the 
family. How shall any certainty be 
attained as to the authenticity of the 
portrait? 

Certain questions have to be asked 
and answered. If they can be an- 
swered satisfactorily the authenticity 
of the picture will be no longer open 
to doubt. 





A HEAD OF CHRIST 
By Andrea del Sarto 
(In the Pitti Gallery, Florence) 





A HEAD OF CHRIST 
By Titian 
(In the Pitti Gallery, Florence) 








THE “ BEAU DIEU”? AT THE AMIENS CATHEDRAL 


Courtesy of Braun, Clément, & Co ) 
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our Lord and the Apostles 
were living. 

4th. Had the family any 
interest in concealing, or in 
falsifying, the Likeness? 

I shall show that, on the 
contrary, the whole argu- 
ment for the resurrection of 
our Lord is based by St. 
Paul on the common know- 

. ledge by the brethren of the 
Likeness of the Master. 

5th. What is the opinion 
of expert painters as to the 
verisimilitude of the por- 
trait? 

I shall show that all the 
greatest painters, from Giot- 
to to Raphael, accepted it 
humbly as the Likeness of 
Christ. 

And now a strange thing 
happens. The old house is 
ransacked; and lo! in the 
secret drawer of a cabinet, 
which has never been opened 

FROM A PAINTING BY BELLINI since this man lived, a minia- 
ture is found, and it bears 





Ist. The tradition of the family —is 
it to be trusted? 

I shall show that from the 
time of the Apostles the 
Church of Christ has always 
put this Likeness before the 
world as the Likeness of 
Christ. 

2d. There are portraits said 
to be of this man in the pos- 
session of other branches of 
the family. Do they bear a 
common resemblance? 

I shall show that every 
Christian community in the 
world possesses this Likeness, 
and that in every age, and in 
every place it has remained 
the same. 

3d. Were the artists of the 
period when this man lived 
capable of painting such a 
portrait as this? 

I shall show that the art 
of portraiture was the com- 
mon practice of the Romans, 
and that it actually culmi- 
nated at the very time when FROM A PAINTING BY QUENTIN MATSYS 
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FROM A MOSAIC OF THE FOURTH CENTURY 


the man’s initials. This miniature cor- 
responds with the portrait hanging on 
the walls. 

I shall show you that when the 
graves of the first Christian martyrs 
were opened, they were found to con- 
tain portraits of Christ, inscribed with 
His initial, and that the Likeness they 
disclose is the Likeness as we know it 
to-day. 

We begin with the knowledge, com- 
mon to us all, that the Likeness of 
Christ is not an invention of our own 
day. The paintings of Raphael and 
Correggio, Michael Angelo and AIl- 
bert Diirer, carry us back at once to 
the period of the Renascence. The 
mosaics of the Basilicas carry us still 
further, to the fourth century. In the 
pages of ‘‘Rex Regum’’ there are 
fifty Likenesses of Christ—of different 
ages of the Church — by painters of 
different nationalities. And yet they 
are all the same Likeness. Of the 
examples reproduced here, one _ is 
by Bellini— one of the great Cath- 
olic painters of Italy. Another is by 








Quentin Matsys, of the great Protes- 
tant school of Germany. A third is 
a thousand years older than either of 
them. It is a mosaic of the fourth 
century from the baptistry of Constan- 


tine. But all of them are alike; abso- 
lutely alike. They are from the same 
original. 


I can conceive of nothing more re- 
markable than this. Twice in the his- 
tory of Christianity the Church has 
been torn asunder. The period we call 
the Renascence is coincident with the 
period of the Reformation. Raphael 
and Luther were born in the same year. 
Looking back on the fierce struggle 
that seemed to wrap the Church in 
flames, one may well ask, what be- 
came of the Likeness? These pictures 
show what became of it. It became 
the one visible charter of our brother- 
hood in Christ. Fra Angelico, the 
monk, painted it, kneeling upon his 
knees, in the convent at Fiesole. Al- 
bert Diirer, the sturdiest of sturdy Re- 
formers, engraved it for the pages of his 
Protestant Bible. Of all the treasures 
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a quaint legend that the rose of Pales- 

tine flowers only in the Holy Land, 

and on the day when Christ was born, 
but the Rose of our garden unfolds 

its blossoms wherever there is a 

painter in Christendom. 

We have gone back then sixteen 
centuries and find this Likeness of 
Christ existing in all its splendor, as 
we know it to-day. Weshall see pre- 
sently that it is the same beautiful 
face that overshadowed the graves 
of the first martyrs. That just as 
Christ lay in the grave three days be- 
fore His resurrection, so the Like- 
ness lay hidden in the catacombs for 
three centuries before it rose to live 
forever. 

These frescoes of the catacombs 
are, for the most part, of the second 
and third centuries. A few only are 
of the first. The period during which 
the Apostles lived, and preached in 
Rome was comparatively brief—not 

more than about forty years; and it was 
followed by two centuries of the most 
cruel persecution. During that terrible 
we have inherited from the time of the period it was not safe, either for the 
Apostles, the Likeness is the only one artist or for the Christians who em- 
about which the Church of Christ has ployed him, to paint the true Likeness 
never quarrelled. 

And precisely the same thing oc- 
curred just a thousand years before 
the Reformation, when the Eastern 
Church rejected the doctrine of the 
Filioque. The Church divided. 
Rome and Byzantium stood apart, 
denouncing, fighting, excommuni- 
cating each other. Popes and Pa- 
triarchs could not be reconciled. But 
the painters of the Likeness were not 
divided. The Greek and the Latin 
Likeness is the same. See, here are 
two relics of this early period. The 
first is an enamel, executed in Byzan- 
tium. It is fine in workmanship, and 
rich in color—purple and gold and 
crimson and blue. It is now in the 
Treasury of St. Mark’s. Thesecond 
is a fresco from the Roman Cata- 
combs, painted by a Roman artist of 
the second or third century. It has 
been cut from the decaying walls, 
and is now in the safe-keeping of the 
Vatican. Who will doubt that they ROMAN FRESCO 
are from the same original? There is (In the Museum of the Vatican) 





GREEK ENAMEL 
(In the Treasury of St. Mark’s, Venice) 





CHRIST AND THE TRIBUTE MONEY 


By Titian 
(In the Dresden Gallery) 
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—a Likeness known to the 
populace as that of the 
founder of the hated 
sect. 

The natural al- 
ternative was 
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the hearts of men, was typi- 
fied by Orpheus attract- 


ing the wild beasts; 
and Christ as the 


Good Shepherd, 
by the beauti- 


symbol. That ful youth. 

which they Thus we 
dared not find in the 
paint un- frescoes of 
der the di- the cata- 
rect Like- combs 
ness they two rep- 
painted resenta- 
in alle- tions of 
gory,ina Christ. 
form fa- One is 
miliar to that of a 
Romans Roman 
and Chris- youth—the 


tians alike. 
“Paint me 
now,’ they 
would say; 
“paint me now the 


leopards and lions we 






other is the 
face we know 
as the Likeness. 
And observe— 
there are two only. 


There is no third type. 


Of the multitude of figures 
representing Christ there is not 
one that indicates the slight- 
est attempt to imagine or 
create a personality other 


saw in the arena yesterday 

—and in the midst of them, 

One, playing upon a harp.” FRESCO 

‘* Paint mea shepherd, carry- sere >ascae omer 
° S Callisto, Rome) 
ing a wounded lamb across a 





stream.’’ And thus, Christ subduing 





GLASS PATERA 
(From the Museum of the Vatican) 


GLASS PATERA 
(From the Museum of the Vatican) 


than that of the Good Shepherd, or 
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the face we call the Like- ness, and c/ypeus, a round 
ness. ze shield. This fresco I 

Now, if Christ believe to have 
had lived and been painted by 
died as a Ro- a Roman artist 
man youth, we who had him- 
might well be self seen 







perplexed 
between 
these two 
representa- 
tions. But 
happily we 
are not left 
in doubt. 
Thecircum- 


Christ. 

Let me now 
draw theat- 
tention of 
my readers 
to the total 
absence of 
symbols in 


this por- 
trait. While 
the Apostles 
were still liv- 
ing symbols 
were quite un- 


stances un- 
der which 
these frescoes 
were painted, 
and the symbols 
which adorn them, necessary. The 
determine the ques- Likeness was suffi- 
tion absolutely. cient. When St. Paul 
Let us now turn to an- and St. John preached in 
other fresco, and compare it a the catacombs with these 


(In the Museum of the Vatican) 












with the one we have already pictures looking down upon 
examined. They are both from the them, they did not need to be informed, 
catacombs, and are of very early by a nimbus, which face was the 
date. But one is earlier face of their friend and 
thantheother. Howdo redeemer. It was not 


I know that? Look 
at the one from 
the Vatican. It 
is marked by a 
nimbus, with- 


until a generation 
had passed away 
that any occa- 
sion arose to 
mark by sym- 








in which is bol the fig- 
seen across. ure which 
Now look represent- 
at the one ed Christ. 
from the There 
catacomb came a 
of St. Cal- time, in 
listo. Itis the second 
absolutely century, 


without any 


symbol at 
all. Itisapor- 
trait, pure and 
simple, framed 
in a circle, accord- 
ing to the Roman 


custom, to 
portraiture. 


drawn were called zmagines 






when the 


preacher 
could no Jon- 
ger say, as St. 
John had said, 
““That which we 
have seen with our 
eyes declare we unto 
Or as St. Paul 
said, ‘‘We have the know- 


clypeate, from imago, a like- (From the Museum of the Vatican) ledge of the glory of God in 
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(From S. Peter’s, Rome) 


the face of Jesus Christ.’ And so sym- 
bol was adopted in order to identify to 
those who had themselves never seen 
Christ the face that they should all re- 


cognize when 
He came again. 

It will be seen 
then that the 
frescoes which 
bear the true 
Likeness are 
few, in compar- 
ison with those 
which are sym- 
bolic—just as 
the Christians 
who had seen 
Christ were few, 
in comparison 
with the many 
converts of the 
second and 
third centuries. 
But my argu- 
ment does not 
rest upon num- 
bers. In ‘‘Rex 
Regum’”’ I have 
likened these 
ancient pictures 
to the petals of 
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LIKENESS ATTRIBUTED TO S. PETER 
Cin the Basilica of S. Prassede, Rome) 





(From S. Silvestro’s, Rome) 


arose. If one petal of the true sub- 
stance can be found it proves the ex- 
istence of the flower. 
are so slow to believe things concerning 


And yet, men 


Him that they 
tear the corolla 
to pieces not 
knowing. Their 
hands are wet 
with the living 
sap, and they 
think it is only 
the dew that 
fell an hour 
ago. They pass 
through the 
catacombs and 
observe paint- 
ings on the 
walls, of the 
Good Shep- 
herd, of Orphe- 
us, and they 
say, ‘‘ These are 
imaginary pic- 
tures, these are 
not likenesses 
of Christ — we 
have no likeness 
of Christ — we 
have no _like- 
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THE CHRIST OF MICHAEL ANGELO 
(From a painting in the National Gallery) 


ness— but that of Czwsar!’’ We are 
now in the catacombs, and we find the 
Likeness there. How came it there? 
Shall we now lose it in the darkness or 
may we hope to trace it through the 
darkness till we reach the light? If we 
can do this we shall reach the light 
which fell on Christ Himself. 

The frescoes we have been examin- 
ing were painted over the graves of 
the first martyrs; but there lay hidden 
within the graves, for more than a 
thousand years, secrets which have 
now been revealed. Let me describe 
in a few words the mode of burial 
adopted by these early Christians. 

On a ledge, or shelf, cut in the side 
of the rock, they would spread a layer 
of fresh mortar. Upon this would be 
laid the body. I have seen the im- 
print of the limbs, and even of the 
texture of the garments, which have 
long ago crumbled into dust. Before 
the grave was closed it was customary 


to place near the head the sacramen- 
tal cup that had been used in life. 
This of course was in the earliest ages 
of the Church, before the chalice was 
passed from hand to hand, and each 
communicant possessed his own cup. 
These vessels were made of glass, and 
within the rim on the base of the cup 
were engraved symbols and figures re- 
lating to the Christian faith. The cup, 
placed on the fresh mortar, sank a little 
by its own weight, with the result that 
while during the long centuries the 
fragile glass corroded and fell to pieces, 
the base of the cup was all the while 
hermetically sealed, and thus preserved 
to tell us its wonderful story. If you 
take one of them and strip it carefully 
of the mortar, you will again find the 
Likeness. 

In ‘“‘Rex Regum”’ will be found a 
number of these Likenesses, of which I 
now place a few before my readers. 
It will be perceived that whether these 








LIGHT OF THE WORLD 


By Holman Hunt 
(In the Keble College, Oxford) 
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early Christians cared to preserve the 
Likeness of the Master, they certainly 
preserved their own. Nor is this 
strange. When Christ and the Apostles 
lived, portraiture was the common prac- 
tice of the people. While St. Paul was 
preaching in Rome the great sculptors 
were adorning it with statues. The 
famous group of the Laocoén was exe- 
cuted by Polydorus at the very time 
when St. John was writing his Apoc- 
alypse. It was the custom of wealthy 
citizens to fill their galleries with por- 
traits of men and women of note, or 
whose names were associated with 
passing events. Even if Peter did not 
care for the Likeness of the Master 
he had denied, Pilate would have de- 
manded the portrait of the prisoner he 
had condemned. Christ came at the 
very time when the world was specially 
prepared to receive and record its im- 
pressions of the aspect of His human 
nature, 

Let us now look at a few of these 
portraits, common in the first century. 

The first is a rude, strong portrait 
of a Roman senator. It is Linus, the 
friend of St. Paul. How do I know 
that it is Linus? Because his name is 
engraved upon it, embedded in the 
glass, ineffaceable. How do I know 
that it is St. Paul’s friend? Because it 
is a companion portrait to one of St. 
Paul himself. 

Here is the companion portrait. It 
is a finer head; though it appears to 
be that of a man of mean stature. The 
forehead is noble. The beard is long 
and pointed. Itis Paul. His name is 
also ineffaceably engraved upon it. No 
one will ever doubt that these two 
heads are portraits. 

But now here is athird. It is very 
remarkable. The disc is divided into 
four parts, in each of which there is a 
separate portrait. The first is John. 
It is so engraved. The second is 
Damas. Who was Damas? Nobody 
knows. But the third we do know. 
It is Peter; and the fourth is Paul. 

Now that these are portraits, it is 
impossible to doubt. But when were 
they executed? I notice that St. John 
—stop! Iam going too fast. It has 
not come to that yet. The artist 
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knows nothing yet about the title of 
saint; any more than do the writers of 
the Epistles. It is simply ‘‘John’’ and 
**Paul,’’ and ‘‘Damas’’ and “‘ Peter.” 
John has a beardless face; Damas has 
crisp, curly hair; Peter is of the same 
type as Damas; Paul is the very man 
we saw in the second medallion. 

See, then; these portraits are from 
living men; made by men who knew 
whom they were drawing, and for men 
who knew whom they represented. 
** Who was Damas,” did I say? I sug- 
gest that John and Peter and Paul had 
attended a meeting in the catacombs 
where these portraits were found, and 
that Damas had taken the chair. This 
medallion is perhaps a record of their 
visit, made before the Apostles were 
distinguished with a nimbus: so that 
Damas stands with the three, not 
knowing that while his name shall be 
forgotten, theirs shall live forever. 

And now I take up another of these 
ancient relics of the days of the 
Apostles. It is again a group of por- 
traits. I see the same crisp, curly 
head of Peter; the same long, pointed 
beard of Paul, and the same names en- 
graved on them. And yet they are 
not copies of the other portraits. They 
also are originals; for the two men are 
drawn in profile, looking straight into 
each other’s eyes. And then—what is 
this I see? Lo, between them is one 
with outstretched arms, one like unto 
the Son of Man. It is their Lord, and 
ours. It is Christ. He is crowning 
them. And He bears the Likeness, as 
we know it to-day. 

We perceive then that the evidence 
of the authenticity of the Likeness of 
Christ rests, not on a solitary example, 
nor on a particular form of art. The 
mosaics of the Basilicas; the frescoes 
of the catacombs; the sacramental ves- 
sels of the early Church may be likened 
to the story of the Life of Christ, as 
told by three of the Evangelists. Let 
us now look at the Likeness of Christ, 
as derived from a fourth source. 

Even while our Lord was with us, the 
desire for personal, material contact 
was manifested—‘“‘If I may but touch 
the hem of His garment.’’ The same 
natural instinct was observable at the 
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very beginning of the ministry of the 
Apostles, when the sick were laid where 
the shadow of Peter might rest upon 
them. - This was followed by the con- 
secration of the old pagan custom of 
laying a pictured face-cloth on the 
dead. Consecration, I say, because 
these early Christians were not content 
for the picture to be any other than 
the face of Christ. The Veronica 
Likenesses are simply face-cloths from 
the graves of the first martyrs, on 
which the Likeness of Christ had been 
painted by Roman artists. 

The knowledge of these simple facts 
should serve to cleanse the Veronicas 
from all taint of superstition or fraud. 
Thus cleansed they become a very im- 
portant link in the chain of evidence. 
For the sacramental vessels are so small, 
that the figures on them are in minia- 
ture. How could we build on them a 
complete knowledge of the face of 
Christ? It is again as with the written 
histories of Christ’s life. One supple- 
ments another. The glass relics are 
indeed small, but the frescoes and the 
face-cloths are the size of life, and in 
them we have the complete record of 
the Likeness of Christ. : 

And the record has been accepted by 
all the great painters of Christendom. 
It satisfied Michael Angelo. In paint- 
ing his last picture of Christ he followed 
the Veronica of S. Silvestro, line for 
line, as if he had traced it. Just think 
of it. Michael Angelo—a man incapa- 
ble of fraud or superstition—the most 
learned as well as the most daring and 
imaginative of painters—searching for 
the Likeness of Christ, finds it not in 
the splendid visions of his imagination, 
but in a rude drawing by an unknown 
artist, on a face-cloth taken from the 
grave of one of the first martyrs. 

All this is but a fragmentary outline 
of the argument for the authenticity 
of the Likeness, as set forth in ‘‘Rex 
Regum,’’ which contains the result of 
a life’s study given to the subject. It 
would be impossible to compress into 
the space at my disposal any account 
of the history of the drawings attri- 
buted to St. Peter, and St. Luke; the 
curious corroboration arising from a 
comparison of the Greek and Latin 


icons; the evidence that the Likeness 
was known to the Christian converts 
in Rome before the MS. of St. John’s 
Gospel reached them; the unity of the 
Likeness amongst all races, in every 
country, in every age; the early records 
of dispute as to the use of it; the criti- 
cisms of pagan philosophers who held 
it to be unlovely; the attitude of the 
Apostles towards it; the element of 
human affection and passion that it 
awakened: the evil days of darkness 
and superstition that fell upon it; the 
method of its transmission through the 
Dark Ages by a process admitting of 
no change or variation; the Awaken- 
ing, when art revived; the Renascence, 
when to the Likeness the great paint- 
ers added expression; all these things, 
and a hundred more, I must leave un- 
told, contenting myself with a brief 
résumé of what I have proved, even in 
these few notes—viz. : 

Ist. We possess a Likeness of Christ 
which is universally recognized: so 
that in every country if we see it 
painted, we know whom it is intended 
to represent. 

2d. This Likeness was not invented 
in our own time, for it existed during 
the Renascence. 

3d. Nor was it invented by the 
painters of the Renascence, for it 
existed in the mosaics of the Basilicas, 
more than a thousand years before the 
time of Raphael. 

4th. This same Likeness existed in 
the catacombs before the Church was 
emancipated by Constantine at the be- 
ginning of the fourth century, and was 
painted over the graves of the martyrs 
by men who expected the immediate 
return of Christ —their friend and 
redeemer. 

sth. This Likeness existed in the 
first ages of the Church, not as a soli- 
tary example, but in almost every form 
of pictorial and plastic art. 

6th. This Likeness was painted at a 
time when portraiture was the common 
practice of the people. 

7th. This Likeness was engraved on 
sacramental vessels while the Apostles 
were still living—before John, and 
Peter, and Paul were differentiated 
from the Brethren by a nimbus or the 
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title of ‘‘Saint’’—and when the aureole 
was reserved for Christ alone. 

8th. The grouping at this early date 
of the Likeness of Christ with actual 
portraits of Peter, and Paul, and John, 
implies that it received the sanction of 
the Apostles. If it satisfied them it 
may well satisfy us. 

These propositions, proved step by 
step, give irrefragable evidence of the 
authenticity of the Likeness, and I, for 
one, rejoice in it. 

I am glad that the Likeness of Christ 
is not the invention of an Italian 
painter, as the face of the Apollo Bel- 
vedere was the invention of a Greek 
sculptor. I am glad that the mosaics 
of the Basilicas were wrought in an im- 
perishable material—and by a process 
which did not admit of change in the 
Likeness for a thousand years. I am 
glad that the frescoes of the first cent- 
ury were sealed up in the darkness of 
the catacombs, so that they escaped 
the ravages of the barbarians in the 
Dark Ages. Iam glad that the glass 
relics and the Veronicas have been 
brought from the graves, and that the 
Likeness upon them is still discernible. 
I am glad that the Reformers, in their 
great passion against the superstitious 
use of images, preserved to us, not only 
the record of the life of Christ, in the 
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written word, but the record of the 
Likeness of Christ, in-pictures which are 
a thousand years older than the oldest 
Bible we possess. I am glad that the 
Church of Christ has not been deceived. 
If it had been deceived its testimony in 
other matters would have been shaken. 
Last of all, I am still more glad that 
the Church of Christ has not been a 
deceiver; as I should be glad if a friend 
to whom forgery had been imputed, 
were proved to be innocent. 

For, after all, the evidence of the 
authenticity of the Likeness of Christ 
is precisely the evidence on which we 
believe in the Resurrection of Christ. 
Limit the use of it as you will—guard 
against the abuse of it if that is neces- 
sary; but this fact remains. The man- 
hood of Christ was visible to men apart 
from his Godhead. And of this the 
Likeness is the only visible record. 
There is no escape from this dilemma. 
If the Likeness of Christ is not authen- 
tic, it is misleading: and the Church, in 
holding it before our eyes these nine- 
teen centuries, has been inviting us to 
believe in, and to anticipate the second 
appearance of a personality which we 
shall not only never see, but which 
never had any existence. I believe 
that the Likeness of Christ must stand 
or fall with Christianity. 
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BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF UNION SQUARE SHORTLY AFTER 1850 
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FIRST PAPER 


WHEN New York was daguerreotyped 
fifty years ago what a curiously differ- 
ent place it was from the younger town 
under either Dutch or English rule! 
Self-conscious it was, but far from self- 
sustaining or really self-satisfied. In- 
finitely uneasy and greedily desirous 
of outside appreciation, not remote 
enough to be blind, still less indifferent, 
to European opinion, and not yet in 
sufficiently close transatlantic com- 
munication to reap constant and telling 
advantages either materially or intel- 
lectually. She wanted without having, 
and was, in many respects, amphibious 
in her being, neither the product of the 
east nor the self-reliant, self-made child 
of the west. The touch of Holland, of 
England, and of France was upon her. 
She had not yet begun to magnify the 
first, she half disliked, half-admired, 
crowed over, and was cowed by the 
second, while she selected the third for 
her academic model; hoping to compel 
the admission from her late British 
antagonist that she had all his virtues 
plus French gifts and Yankee enter- 
prise. Standards of her own she-had 
not, nor yet a trace of that cosmo- 
politanism which is, perhaps, to-day 
her substitute for an individual yard- 
measure. 

Modern inventions which are the 
scaffolding and substructure of our life 
were at queer, primitive beginnings. At 
the end of the forties three men trans- 
acted the telegraph business of the 
United States in a New York base- 
ment. Not until 1858 was the cable 
laid, but the first regular shuttle of 
steam communication with England 
was set in motion in 1850 by the estab- 
lishment of the regular liner. Steam- 
boats had enjoyed an existence of more 
than a quarter of a century in inland 
navigation, and European travellers 
declared that their equipment was 
absurdly luxurious and marked by 
American bad taste in over-sumptuous- 
ness. Railroads, however, seem to 
have been hideous discomforts as 
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means of transportation, though their 
growth was undeniably phenomenal. 
The twenty-three miles of track laid 
in 1830 had lengthened out into 9021 
miles by 1850. But they were hard 
lines to travel, while all the dignity of 
individual journeying had vanished. 
Even the stage coach recognized rank 
in a fashion unknown to the car, but 
community of needs had not yet pro- 
duced the later developments of easy 
motion, and any real. luxury in transit 
was in the far future. At the same 
time a certain bumptiousness and arro- 
gant satisfaction in the progress made, 
were universally rampant among the 
travellers cackling vociferously over 
the eggs whose future chicks were in- 
deed far beyond their own mental con- 
ceptions, though their adjectives could 
not have been bigger had they known 
the real truth. 

The foregoing observations are not 
based on personal recollections of New 
York in the fifties, but on the sum of 
the impressions produced by an idle 
summer survey of the literature of the 
then town, romantic and descriptive. 
The latter does not come mainly from 
the hands of New Yorkers, but floats 
back from Boston or London way and 
occasionally from other lands. 

Perhaps the intense self-conscious- 
ness that seems to characterize Ameri- 
cans of this mid-century epoch was due 
to the works of Basil Hall, De Tocque- 
ville, and Mrs. Trollope. The intelli- 
gent interest of the Frenchman in our 
institutions, the dislike to American 
traits manifested by Hall, and the 
scathing strictures of the critic on our 
*‘Domestic Manners’ roused pleased 
pride and bitter resentment. Ultra- 
national sensitiveness was rife in New 
York, as elsewhere where these books 
penetrated. All three were over twenty 
years old in the fifties, but they were 
still very fresh in men’s memories, and 
their influence worked slowly. More- 
over, the anti-royalist demonstrations 
of 1848 in Europe caused new acad- 
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“ LIBERTY STREET IN PROCESS OF REBUILDING (p. 505) 


emic interest in the United States as 
an example of democracy and De 
Tocqueville’s book had just appeared 
in several new editions in *54. 

Basil Hall mentions “‘what might be 


called the defensive system of enter- 
taining strangers in America.’’ Occa- 
sionally, instead of being merely on 
the defensive to resist criticism, the 
American spirit manifested itself in the 
offensive, as in the case of the Astor 
Place riots in 1849 against the English 
actor Macready because of the dis- 
courteous reception of Forrest in Lon- 
don. The Seventh Regiment won its 
first laurels in suppressing the mob, 
numbering nearly twenty thousand. 
Macready was smuggled out of the 
city to New Rochelle, thence to Boston 
and London, without ever electrifying 
the audience who had assembled to see 
“‘Macbeth.”’ 

After a careful examination of these 
various foreign points of view made in 
connection with the aforesaid plunge 
into contemporaneous publications as 
they came from the Sedgwick, War- 
ner, Mowatt, Bristed, Willis, and 
Curtis pens, and from a host of smaller 
imitators, it is easy to decide as a mat- 
ter of personal preference that in spite 
of shortcomings and high growings, 
Greater New York in this year of grace 
1904 is an infinitely more agreeable 


place of residence than its lesser sister 
—or shall we say grandmother?— of 
1854, and that there are many reasons 
for rejoicing that the social atmosphere 
of the fifties has taken wing together 
with the more regrettable outer town 
which appears in the bird’s-eye view 
from Union Square. 

The early fifties was a natural and 
suitable time to take stock of the state 
of the city. Eighteen hundred and 
fifty had been a distinct turning-point. 
In four years many old landmarks had 
vanished and new ones risen. The 
daguerreotypes and drawings, made 
for the express purpose of showing 
the disappearing past and the coming 
future, appeared in Putnam's during 
1853-4 and were accompanied by a 
series of articles which give both direct 
and indirect glimpses of New York of 
that period. 

During the first five decades of the 
nineteenth century, the city on Man- 
hattan Island, while not absolutely. 
stationary in growth, differed little 
essentially from what it was under 
the Georges, the presidential as well as 
the royal owner of the name. Then the 
tide turned and changes came in on 
the waves. 

Above Union Square, made from an 
old pauper burying-ground, inhabited 
streets stretched for a little distance far- 
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WALL STREET LOOKING WEST (p.- 507) 


ther on the marked-out city plan, but a 
walk to the newly erected Croton Res- 
ervoir, Forty-second Street and Fifth 
Avenue, was a country stroll, and no 
easy one at that, as the alliterative 
author of ‘‘Salad for the Solitary’’ 
points out in his ‘* New York in a Nut- 
shell” (1853). Acres of gardens, vacant 
blocks filled with rubbish, old hedges 
that marked the ancient boundaries of 
farms, and ditches of stagnant water 
arrested the pedestrian and sent him to 
make a long retrograde way through 
some of the few graded streets. 

‘“* Twenty blocks southward was the 
red line of the city advancing like a 
prairie fire and devouring with its brick 
and mortar jaws every green thing in 
its way. East and west of the reser- 
voir were broad open spaces bounded 
by the settled portions of the Third 
and the Eighth Avenue.’’ This de- 
scription was written by Mr. Saunders 
just before the Crystal Palace was 
built. Note the articles before the 
names of the avenues, a usage which 


has now disappeared like the green 
things. ; 

In the built-up city, buildings had 
reached the respectable height of four 
or five stories but the alluring elevator 


-had not yet tempted them to higher 


aspirations. 

Trees abound, giving a pleasant 
effect to the hard lines. The park is 
enclosed with a heavy black iron fence 
long since removed. The statues of 
Washington and Lincoln are not yet 
silent spectators of the passing throng. 
Nor was such throng as passed yet in- 
tent on buying something. Not ashop 
is to be seen around the oval “‘square” 
nor in the neighboring Fourteenth 
Street, where Fashion reigned when it 
was not “‘riding’’ up the Bowery (no 
New Yorker ‘‘drove’’ in those days) 
or, in search of country air, out to Man- 
hattanville. That was the street where 
Fleda Ringgan visited the Evelyns and 
had her experience of New York so- 
ciety during two eventful intervals in 
her strenuous life of omelette making, 
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THE BROADWAY BANK (p. 507) 


poetry writing, and floods of tears. 
Those tears of Fleda’s_ strangely 
enough do not dim the general impres- 
sion of her cheerfulness and spirit, but 
what author would now venture to pre- 
sent such a Niobe of a heroine to this 
sterner age? But who knows Fleda 
and the immaculate, courteous, and 
almost constant lover, Mr. Carleton? 
—we don’t even now dare call him 
Guy. Probably no one whose eye will 
light on this page except a very few an- 
tiquated browsers who can never resist 
turning over the pages of ‘‘Queechy” 
whenever the volumes, bound in full 
calf for the Crystal Palace exhibit, 
come to light. They can still follow 
eagerly the course of the delicate, ultra- 
egoistic wooing from start to finish. 
They can almost forgive the hero for 
putting work-a-day obstacles in the 
smooth path of his true love. Even 
when Mr. Carleton turns his horse’s 
head from Queechy after playing eaves- 
dropper to Fleda’s farming and do- 


mestic confidences with Phileuts and 


Barby, it is hard to scorn him as a 
conceited, self-worshipping prig who 
fears that the lady of his choice is not 
worthy to preside over the Carleton 
individual solid silver salt cellars, after 
selling her strawberries and flowers in 
America. 

This is a digression from Union 
Square and a very futile one. Miss 
Susan Warner and her novel of 
*‘Queechy’’ have vanished farther into 
the past than this particular aspect of 
the familiar spot. What boots it to 
remember, therefore, that this is the 
very New York as it looked when the 
trivial and prosperous Evelyns lived in 
Fourteenth Street? 

The engraving was made a little be- 
fore its publication in Putnam's, and 
the writer points out that it is already 
slightly imperfect for his date. The 
blanks in the foreground are ‘‘already 
[1853] filled up.’’ Moreover he states 
that it would not be possible to count 
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MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE (p. 507) 


either the shipping or the pedestrians 
as easily as appears in the view. 

Our author sees great changes loom- 
ingup. He predicts that Canal Street, 
a magnificent avenue, broad, sunny, 
and straight, must at no very distant 
time become one of New York’s 
prominent business streets. For many 
years there had been no sign of traffic 
in the northern or western part of the 
city. Then gradually the overflowing 
abundance of wealth and commerce left 
the dark corners of Pearl Street, Han- 
over Square, and Exchange Place, and 
showed itself in Cedar Street, Pine 
Street, Maiden Lane, and John Street. 

This activity was in part inspired by 
the large accessions of the precious 
metals from the auriferous regions on 
the Pacific coast if we may trust the flow- 
ery statements of ‘‘ New York in a Nut- 
shell.’’ Certainly the revolution once 
begun went quickly on. ‘‘New York 
armed itself with bricks and mortar, 
found out quarries of freestone with 
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which to astonish old fo- 
‘gyism, and went energeti-. 
cally to work.” These 
words were. written for 
readers accustomed to 
Broadway wholly conse- 
crated to the dwellings of 
the wealthy and to the 
Battery and State Street 
as the finest part of the 
town. If there. were many 
houses like No. 7, now 
used by the Mission of Our 
Lady. of the Rosary, one 
can picture life as very 
pleasantly passed on that 
curving street, which com- 
manded a lovely view. 

Possibly those readers 

represented .the expiring 
race of citizens accustomed 
to placid completion on 
Manhattan. This view of 
Liberty Street reveals a 
state of affairs born in the 
fifties of civic enterprise, 
which has been a contin- 
uous performance ever 
since. Many of us cannot 
remember when mining- 
camp conditions were not 
a familiar sight somewhere within city 
limits. The fiftyites, in their inno- 
cence, thought this confusion, repre- 
sented by the artist Dépler in 1852, 
was temporary and, therefore, endur- 
able. Out of it grew “‘the handsome, 
fresh, almost palatial Liberty Street of 
"53, hardly to be recognized as having 
any kinship with the dusky, tumble- 
down, and seedy lane which bore the 
title in 1852.” 

How proud they were that Liberty 
Street had been wooed and won by 
the advancing spirit of progress, and 
had arrayed herself in white marble as 
the most becoming material in which 
to consecrate her nuptials! 

The same marble, considerably the 
worse for wear, is still to be seen in 
spots not yet replaced by the end-of- 
the-century newer growths. Several 
unbroken sections bear witness of the 
ante-elevator days of Liberty Street’s 
new birth. ‘ 

The brown freestone building, 200 














Broadway, praised for its 
style of quiet elegance, with 
a word of criticism for the 
over-prominence of its per- 
pendicular lines, has given 
place to Hegeman’s Phar- 
macy. 

Trinity Building, barely 
completed in ‘54, is some- 
thing of the recent past in 
1904, still remembered by 
the older but wholly un- 
known to the younger po- 
licemen on Broadway. The 
architect, Mr. Upjohn, was 
criticised for leaving his yel- 
low brick—used for the first 
time in New York—with a 
rough surface. A new sky- 
scraper has just taken root 
on this site and is making 
active and noisy preparations 
to soar far above the sky-line 
of its predecessor and frown 
down at the Martyrs’ Monu- 
ment below it. The monu- 
ment does not show in the 
view, for it was. not finished 
until the end of the year. 

Wall Street, looking west, 
shows few of the features‘ presented 
here. 

The Bank of the Republic is not to 
be greatly mourned in its departure, 
as there was little to be admired in its 
mongrel style. Its opposite neighbor, 
gently. projecting its four-story corner 
into the picture, still holds its modest 
and unobtrusive own. _ . 

The Mercantile Bank, of which the 
engraving gives ‘‘a very indifferent 
view,’’ will never have greater justice 
done to. it, as it has vanished away. 
Our author deems that the side on 
John Street was worthy of a broader 
thoroughfare to display its good points. 

The Broadway Bank, not yet quite 
completed when its daguerreotype was 
taken, still stands, but its doom is writ 
across its doors in large letters. This 
corner of Park Place and Broadway 
was formerly the spot for balloon as- 
censions. By 1853 Fashion had marched 
past it and was stretching ‘‘nearly two 
miles to the north.” 

Fitz-Greene Halleck refers in “Fanny” 
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MERCANTILE BANK 


to a magnesia shop here. Later Philip 
Hone’s dwelling stood there,to be ruth- 
lessly displaced bya well-built structure 
which was carried off brick by brick 
and erected elsewhere when the bank 
was begun, whose wooden cornice 
rouses the ire of our author as being 
*‘unworthy and petty for the most im- 
portant bank in New York.’’ Two 
more stories have displaced this ob- 
jectionable feature but certainly have 
not improved the architectural beauty. 

The great shop of Stewart—the word 
shop was unknown, however, in the 
fifties—excited universal admiration in 
its first days as being the largest ‘‘store”’ 
in the world. Very little changed in 
its outer appearance it isto-day. The 
roof has grown a cornice but its bulk 
and outline is otherwise unaltered. A 
trust and a clothier divide the spaces 
formerly devoted to fashionable wo- 
men’s apparel. 

The next view is of a building still 
on ‘‘the street’? but under marching 
orders, so that fifty years will number 
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NEW YORK UNIVERSITY (p. 511) 


its tale of days. It was built for a 
Merchants’ Exchange with a solidity 
expected to defy the ravages of time. 
The merchants of New York spent 
$1,800,000 on the structure. The 
original stockholders lost every penny 
of their investment and it was sold 
for a sum barely sufficient to pay 
the mortgage held by the Barings in 
London. 

Though the exterior is not without 
beauty in the simple dignity and mas- 
siveness of construction, the interior of 
the building was always unsuitable for 
business purposes, so little light could 
reach the offices. Moreover there were 
no adequate means of heating it. It 
was, as a whole, absurdly unadapted for 
the use to which it was destined. Our 
critic of fifty years ago wished the 
architect, Isaiah Rogers, no greater 
punishment for what he had perpe- 
trated than to have his name carved in 
granite letters on the pediment, ‘‘there 


to survive the blows of Fate and the 
shocks of Time with his offspring, 
which we prophesy with the sadness 
becoming such a vaticination will out- 
last the pyramids and remain as food 
for inextinguishable laughter to gener- 
ations whose grandfathers and great- 
grandfathers are yet unborn.”’ 

Time had other little designs of his 
own. The offspring of men past middle 
life when this prophecy was penned 
will shortly see the present business of 
this building, now used as a Customs 
House, transferred to its grand new 
home on the site of New Amsterdam’s 
primitive fort, and the eighteen granite 
columns of the whilom Merchants’ Ex- 
change—for which Uncle Sam recently 
received $3,500,000—are fated to fall 
before the future Goliath, the projected 
National City Bank, twenty stories 
strong. 

Hotels were becoming very import- 
ant features of the growing city which 
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THE ASTOR LIBRARY (p. 511) 


strangers were robbing of one kind of 
individuality by demanding their own 
kind of ease in their inns. The new 
growth sprouting in '54 has left us 
several friendly acquaintances. These 
do not include the Astor House how- 
ever, for that was nearly twenty years 
old. Famed for having entertained six 
hundred guests in its 340 rooms, it was 
a highly respected and dignified house 
on the corner where it still stands. 
But Taylor’s seven stories on the cor- 
ner of Franklin and Broadway offered 
new and unwonted luxury when it was 
opened in 1853. It was a surprising 
outgrowth of its earlier days as a 
creamery. Two conservatories of great 
beauty and a cut-glass fountain were 
among its attractions. 

Delmonico, already enjoying a 
twenty-year-old reputation in New 
York had two establishments, a hotel 
at 25 Broadway and a restaurant on 
the corner of South William and Beaver 
Streets. 

The St. Nicholas, the Prescott 


House, the St. Denis, and the Clarendon 
were all recent creations and only the 
Prescott has entirely vanished. The 
others are still familiar objects, though 
taste is so far changed that we might 
not call the St. Denis ‘‘a dreamy look- 
ing building.” 

When the educational institutions 
step into line for their portraits, our 
author waxes very enthusiastic. Pri- 
mary and secondary education began to 
enjoy public care in the very same year 
when private wells were abandoned and 
the city conduits were opened to furnish 
a pure water-supply, 1842. For more 
than ten years, however, the Public 
School Society continued to work hand 
in hand with the Board of Education; 
the work was harmonious, but 1854 
marked the lapse of both systems to the 
supervision of the Board, The Fifth 
Ward school is mentioned with en- 
thusiasm as an ideal place of demo- 
cratic instruction, where the velvet 
jacket and shining shoe may be seen 
approaching the rostrum side by side 
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with patched knee and clumsy boot, 
while the respective owners, already 
numbering 100,000, are given equal 
chances in life. 

Eighteen hundred and fifty-four was 
the year when the first class was gradu- 
ated.at the Free Academy after a five 
years’ course. This was New York’s 
tardy substitute for the High School 
long known to New England. The 
edifice, built on the model of a Nether: 
land town hall, still occupies the corner 
of Twenty-third Street and Lexington 
Avenue. Like Nebuchadnezzar’s im- 
age it was composed of various and not 
quite congruous materials. The name 
is now the College of the City of New 
York, ready to march on. 

The old home of Columbia College, 
whose erection was aided by the pro- 
ceeds from a public lottery in 1746, 
deserves a notice. It must have been 
a pretty spot, even in the mid-century 
when it no longer had its pristine river 
view. The grounds were bounded by 
College Place, Barclay, Murray, and 
Church Streets. 

There was some talk abroad in '54 of 
removing the College up or rather out 
of town as a pecuniary speculation. 
‘* Poetry forbid,’’ declares our author. 
‘‘Should there be nothing calm and 
quiet left in the seething mass of our 
business domain? If the image were 
not too homely for the dignity of our 
subject we would recommend the ex- 
ample of good housewives who put a 
great clean stone into the midst of the 
meal barrel ‘to keep it sweet.’ ”” 

Our author’s dream was that Colum- 
bia, instead of wandering off to the 
wilds of the botanic garden on the 
Harlem Railroad, should be re-endowed 
with the fair prospect of the North 
River mentioned in her original grant. 
Well, Columbia now has that prospect 
—and its enjoyment is shared by five 
thousand, instead of the 129 students 
of 1854. Her sojourn in the wilds of 
Forty-ninth Street is already ancient 
city history, while the last vestige of 
her name in lower New York has com- 
pletely vanished. A tourist depending 
upon an old map recently searched 
vainly for College Place. An appeal 
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to a policeman for information elicited 
the reply, ‘‘Sure, West Broadway has 
eaten it up’’; an answer curiously 
similar to one given by a guardian of 
Paris peace. when asked for a cer- 
tain once familiar little street,—‘‘C’est 
M. le Boulevard Hausmann qui l’a 
mangée.”’ 

No building pleased our critic better 
than that of the New York University. 
“An idealized affair of white marble but- 
tressed and pinnacled like a student’s 
dream of the Middle Ages stands lovely 
to the view on the eastern side of Wash- 
ington Square, fine old trees waving 
before its windows and the tall fountain 
adding the last grace to the academic 
grove.”” 

Poor old Chrysalis! 

Eighteen hundred and fifty-four was 
the epoch for a great burst of interest 
in what would now be termed univer- 
sity extension work under various as- 
pects. January witnessed the formal 
opening of the Astor Library on La- 
fayette Place —the very first public 
library for Manhattan and that limited 
in its sphere of activity, as we all know. 

‘**The general aspect of the building is 
at present rather finical and gaudy but 
the books will, of course, bring down 
the glare to a more literary tone.” 
Strange words, glare, finical,and gaudy, 
to apply to our dear old grimy Astor! 
A second part was erected so like the 
first building that they have long 
passed as twins. Soon the pair will 
subside into mere twigs on the greater 
tree of public learning. 

The daguerreotype of Cooper Union 
was not taken from life as the building 
was not when the Putnam article went 
to press. The foundations alone were 
ready and the drawing of its elevation 
made by the architect, Mr. F. A. Peter- 
sen, was used by the daguerreotypist 
instead. There it stands, natural as life, 
though the locality has not proved to be 
the centre of New York’s intellectual 
life, as predicted from the assemblage 
of the Bible House, the Institute,— 
called the People’s then and not yet 
identified with its founder, Peter 
Cooper,—the Astor and Mercantile 
Libraries. 




























A Call to the Mountains 


(A Letter to John Burroughs from R. W. Gilder) 






I called you once to the sea, 
Come now to the mountains ; 

Climb the earth’s ramparts with me, 

Drink deep at her fountains. 


~ On the food that you love make merry ; 
Forget grind and grief 

In the red and the tang of the berry 

The bronze of the leaf. 






Chestnuts are ripe on the bough, 
And the burrs all are bursting ; 
For a tramp with you, Fohn, I vow / 

I am hungering and thirsting. 


Come, Fohn, or you'll be to blame ; 
The birds wait your biding. 
One of them, hearing your name, 


Flashed forth from its hiding. 


- See, at ts searching for you— 
On the bare bough rocking ; 

Pecking, and looking askew, 
Its small head cocking. 


And yonder a stray wing fitters ; 
A great hawk soars. 

The lakelet gleams and glitters ; 
The high wind roars. 


Nearer, from field and thicket, 
Come musical calls ; 

The tinkling clear note of the cricket, 
Chime of ripples and falls. 


From the meadow far up to the height a. 
The leaves all are turning ; 

By the time you have come to the sight 
The world will be blazing and burning. 


Fohn of Birds, tarry not till 
The first wild snow-flurry ; 
Voices of forest and hill 
Cry hurry and hurry ! 


Four Brooks Farm, Autumn of 1904. 
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(From a photograph just taken in Tokio) 


Modern Japanese Illustrators 


By YONE NOGUCHI 


LET me begin with a bit of history, 
perhaps superfluous. ‘‘ Ukiyoe’’ (float- 
ing-world sketches), or the popular pic- 
tures which chiefly adorn novels, may 
be dated as far back as that rollick- 
ing’ priest Abbot Toba, A.D. 1160, 
whose drawings, however disorderly, 
were overwhelming in wit. At the 
close of the sixteenth century the roots 
of the school were set by Matahei Iwasa, 
formerly a pupil of the Tosa academy, 
and the originator of Otsue. His grace 
of expression, his drollery of concep- 
tion, in the depicting of human life, won 
a huge popularity. A whole century 
elapsed, when Moronobu Hishigawa 
began seriously to devote himself solely 
to the illustration of stories. Miya- 


gawa, Katsugawa, Koigawa, Kitagawa, 
Kikugawa, Utagawa, and Yanagawa 
established their own styles, departing 
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From the 
Katsugawa school appeared Hokusai, 


from that of Hishigawa. 


the king of pictorial art. Toyokuni, 
Kunisada, Shigenobu, and Hiroshige 
were his contemporary workers, not con- 
fining themselves to illustrations, for 
they published separate colored sheets, 
mostly of actors’ likenesses and some- 
times scenery. They had left behind 
them the art of gentleman’s leisure, 
and drew pictures partly for their own 
living. What an odd society, that of 
the period from 1750 to 1850! They 
greatly mingled with the common mer 
and women. They were hardly allowed 
to call themselves artists. Artisans? 
Artist-artisans, perhaps. Those of the 
other schools, like Tosa’s or Kano’ 
who eternally dressed themselves 
the extremely uncomfortable medizvai 
clothes, despised them. The very ap- 
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proach to human life in pictures was 
looked upon by them as_ vulgarity. 
The limit in that direction was the 
Shijoryu (originated by Okyo at the 
end of the eighteenth century), which 
gently described some aspect of the 
world, not bluntly like the Ukiyoe 
school. 

Then Commodore Perry’s sudden 
threat of cannon suddenly shattered 
the old civilization of Japan. Japanese 
art perished. It has begun to revive 
again, however, slowly, in the last 
twenty-five years. The artists did not 
know how to lead their own steps, 
with their minds in chaos. The Euro- 
pean connoisseurs and _ collectors— 
Gonse and many others — hailed 
Hokusai and Hiroshige as the great 
artists of Japan. They destroyed the 
Japanese prejudice. They taught us 
that the depiction of common life may 
also be great, so life became very im- 
portant. We began to think Sesshu 
too far-fetched, magical though he be 
in idealizing scenery; Tanyu Kano far 
too mystical, though powerful in evok- 
ing beauty out of a few blotches. No 
art, though perfect, can be of value if 
isolated. We began to break the old 
ideals which were incapable of assimi- 
lation. The Japanese artists were 
coming out of the close atmosphere of 
academism and entering into the true 
art. . 

And the modern increase of publica- 
tions, especially for the last fifteen 
years, called the artists to immediate 
co-operation. The popular illustrating 
school of Ukiyoeha became finally the 
greatest factor. Artists who had un- 
dergone the strict discipline of the clas- 
sical school began to turn illustrators, 
—Fuko Matsumoto and Watei Taki, 
for example. The reason why they 
were not distinctively successful in 
their new vocation is that their genius 
was rot vivid enough in catching the 
turn of human phases, or perhaps their 
old - fashioned ideas still fluttering 
made them uncomfortable. After a few 
years’ trial, they slipped back into their 
former sanctum, where they could paint 
freely the scene or landscape from 
memory or imagination. Matsumoto 
is known for his historical pictures, 
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and Taki for his landscapes. A still 
autumn view, not a gay April land- 
scape, would be a fit subject for Watei 
when not one dot of ink would be 
superfluous in his picture. 

On the other hand facility would 
be a weak word for the threatening 
directness and the wanton touches of 
the brush of Beisen Kubota. Un- 
doubtedly he is a magician, with that 
strange, calligraphic quality in his 
work. Certainly he should be more 
careful about the laws of perspective 
and light and shadow. I often notice 
that he is faultlessly exact in some part, 
while apologetically meagre in another 
of the same picture. I wonder fre- 
quently how he could leave things in 
such relative positions. He is a poet, 
not a photographer. He is an idealist. 
In brief, he puts forth a new edition of 
Hokusai’s novelty in method combined 
with Kiosai’s vigor—novelty often de- 
generating to grotesqueness, the vigor 
to confusion. 

There is no question that he is one 
of the leaders. 


That his rank is excep- 
tionally high may be judged from the 
fact that he has often been commis- 
sioned by the Emperor to paint his 


gifts for foreign kings. He should be 
familiar with European art, since he 
spent a winter in Paris. He made an 
American journey at the time of the 
Chicago exposition. His picture-cor- 
respondence appeared in the Kokumin 
Shinbun (a Tokio paper). How we 
laughed over the drawings explaining 
to a station-master of Omaha or some- 
where that he had missed the train! 
He was n’t provided with even a word 
of English. Iam told recently that he 
has grown blind. Among his students 
Kinsen Kubota—his son perhaps—is 
prominent. 

Seitei Watanabe is perhaps the most 
successful illustrator to-day. His pic- 
ture is a well-bred atmosphere in itself, 
combined with the luxury of sugges- 
tiveness. His lines—Japanese pictures 
chiefly concern themselves with the 
beauty of lines—are gracefully sure. 
However, he suddenly falls into the 
hereditary formality of making an im- 
possible face when he draws the hu- 
man figure. In birds, it is said, he has 
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no superior. He studied under Yosai 


Kikuchi, one of the great masters, who. 


has been dead now some years. He 
produced a pattern for chinaware at an 
early age when Sosuke Namikawa com- 
missioned him as head designer in his 
cloisonné factory. He was awarded a 
hundred medals from various societies 
and expositions. His art made an 
epoch, it is said, when he. returned 
from France some years ago. 

There is Shoso Mishima whose genius 
comes so closely to Seitei’s. His pic- 
tures would be mistaken for Seitei’s if 
they had more charm in line, and a 
wider breadth of atmosphere. 

Toshika Mizuno, a pupil of the late 
Yoshitoshi Tsukioka, might be an in- 
carnation of Utamaro with his sense of 
contrast and harmony in color! His 
women—nothing but women for his 
pictures— are delightful to the Jap- 
anese, although none of them ever 
look real. He follows the old masters’ 
mode of treatment most faithfully. 
Originality would be a forbidden word 
for him. He gives his women invari- 


ably a long, straight nose, narrow 
eyes, and the smallest possible mouth. 
However, he would be recognized as 
a superb poster - artist ,— if only his 
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method could be changed once in a 
while! 

Keishu Takenouchi is an offshoot of 
the same school, but his pictures have 
not the faithfulness of those of To- 
shika. Both the men lack high ideal 
and poetry. However, Keishu shows 
more variety in his subjects. His pic- 
tures of modern society (‘‘Sanjurok- 
kasen’’), in a series of thirty-six, made 
quite a hit, and he has won considerable 
fame as a book-cover designer. His 
name first appeared fifteen years ago, 
with the novel by Koyo Ozaki, one of 
the most widely read of our writers of 
fiction. Since then Koyo’s books have 
been rarely published without his illus- 
trations. He is one of the staff artists 
of Chuwo (a newspaper) and of the 
Hakubunkan publishing house. 

Yeisen Tomioka has a greater range 
than Toshika or Keishu; but his exe- 
cution is not so high. Toshimine fol- 
lows the style of these three artists. 
Besides Toshika, Yoshitoshi produced 
Toshitsune and Toshihide. Toshitsune 
failed somehow in winning popularity. 
He is an artist for the Asahz of Osaka, 
chiefly illustrating Nansui Sudo’s nov- 
els. And Toshihide is connected with 
the Asahi of Tokio with nosmall success. 
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A Notable Dramatic Achievement 





Miss Marlowe and Mr. Sothern in Shakespeare 
By CHARLES BE. RUSSELL 


I 


SOME of the managerial prejudice 
must be ill-founded, ruin cannot always 
be the right orthography of Shake- 
speare. Played by such capable, stu- 
dious, thoughtful actors as Miss Julia 
Marlowe and Mr. E. H. Sothern, Shake- 
speare would seem to spell success, 
even to eyes that must needs regard 
balance-sheets. They have just con- 
cluded their first New York engage- 
ment since they joined forces, these 

« two excellent artists, and in their work 
and its reception is very much that 
justifies optimism. For what else but 
Shakespeare so delivered would the 
public crowd the theatre so many 
nights at advanced prices? 

Of the three plays given in New 
York, ‘‘Romeo and Juliet’’ seemed 
nearest to the Shakespearian ideal, 
probably because the version used (pre- 
pared by Miss Marlowe some years ago 
and embodying the fruits of her ex- 
haustive studies) best held the balance 
between picture making and essential 
intelligence. Miss Marlowe’s Juliet, 
so full of ripe consideration and fine 
gradations, with a graceful charm of 
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youth and innocence in the earlier 
scenes and the convincing power of its 
tragic moments, used to be well known 
in New York and esteemed one of her 
noblest portraits. In the five or six 
years it has been laid aside it has suf- 
fered nothing, or if losing‘in some ways 
has gained in others. We have had no 
such Juliet in our times,—none particu- 
larly for an absolute reflection of the 
Juliet of the book, for perfect Shake- 
spearian sympathy, and for a strange 


‘power to suggest more of the real Juliet 


than is contained in the lines of the 
stage version, partly an intuitive gift, 
partly the fruit of reason and reflection. 


II 


Mr. Sothern’s Romeo was, of course, 
new and worn a thought stiffly, as 
an unaccustomed garment; but it was 
always interesting, always forceful, and 
sometimes satisfying, for all the inroads 
here and there of this same greedy vice 
of overdoing. In one respect it seemed 
strange, for Mr. Sothern, who is a stu- 
dent, or men err of him, has not yet 
fathomed the lights and shadows of 
this complex character, but will play 
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all of a piece. He is, for example, as 
melancholy, as woe-begone, as heavily 


weighted with leaden sorrows about ' 


Rosaline as if his passion then were 
sounded to its depths. This is an 
amazing oversight, since nothing in the 
book can be clearer than that Romeo 
is not really in love with Rosaline, but 
only in love with love, and that he is 
touched not by genuine passion until 
he sees Juliet. Unless this be included 
in the picturing, how poor a thing we 
make of it! 

Mr. Sothern might profitably observe 
a similar contrast in the character of 
Juliet as wrought by the careful art of 
Miss Marlowe. Juliet, when first shown 
to us, is a girl, unsophisticated and un- 
tried, a childish and easily swayed 
figure; grief and trouble develop in 
her, as so often in men and women, 
utterly unsuspected depths of power, 
resolution, energy, endurance. The 
growth from the maidenly meekness of 
‘It is an honor that I dream not of,” 
to the stern heights of *‘Now by St. 
Peter’s church and Peter too, he shall 
not make me there a joyfui bride,’’ is 
steady through ‘‘ My only love sprung 
from my only hate,’’ through the bal- 
cony scene, the secret wedding, the 
prolonged agony of the parting from 
Romeo. Each news stage of the de- 
velopment is carefully marked by Miss 
Marlowe through subtle but significant 
changes in her voice, bearing, manner; 
each scene being played in a different 
key, yet all in keeping, a piece of ex- 
cellent art that has never had the atten- 
tion it deserves. It is most especially 
in such regards that this Juliet stands 
alone. 

To hear Miss Marlowe utter such 
lines as: 


My only love sprung from my only hate, 


I’ll prove more true 
Than those that have more cunning to be strange, 


Is there no pity sitting in the clouds, 
That sees into the bottom of my grief ? 
O sweet my mother, cast me not away !— 


or to note the thoughtful skill of her 
contrasted emphases in her speeches to 
the friar when she goes to him for the 
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comfort denied her betossed soul at 
home, is to have the rare pleasure of 
new light shed upon these intricate 
matters. The pathos of the youthful 
figure crushed to the earth before un- 
merited disaster is overpowering; utter 
desolation and loneliness sound in her 
words; the desperate, forlorn state of 
the poor prey of fate has a new mean- 
ing to us from her sheer power to 
charge speech with such feeling as shall 
wholly possess us. And so again, in 
the potion scene; and yet, perhaps in 
other days there was a finer and simpler 
touch upon that terrible passage. 

Mr. Sothern frequently shows gen- 
uine power and restraint, as notably in 
the scene where he has news of Juliet’s 
death, and again with Balthasar in the 
churchyard. He often reads with an 
appreciative intelligence, and occasion- 
ally, it would seem, with none at all. 
It would be a wide-winged charity that 
could cover the knotted iniquity of 


A madman’s mercy bade thee run away, 


because it bludgeons out a most lumi- 
nous thought. What is the worth of 
the line if we are to suppose it is any- 
thing but a‘‘madman’s mercy”’ that is 
significant? 

And then: 


O mischief, thou art swift 
To enter in the thoughts of desperate men. 


Does Mr. Sothern conceive Shake- 
speare’s thought to be that mischief is 
not swift to enter the thoughts of des- 
perate women? Seemingly; but if he 
will devote to the text a small part of 
the time that most conscientiously he 
gives to rehearsals he will see that it is 
in the thoughts of desperate men that 
mischief is swift to enter. 
And again, to the apothecary he 

says: 

Art thou so bare and full of wretchedness, 

And /fear’st to die ?— 


an unfortunate twist that robs the 
thought of most of its weight. 


III 


Of the three plays, it is in “Much Ado 
About Nothing’’ that Mr. Sothern 
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makes distinctly the best impression. . 


His art may not reveal all of the bluff, 
soldierly quality that is in the Benedict 
of the book, and his humor has been 
criticised as of a flavor drier and more 
acrid than Shakespeare had in mind, 
but he is highly diverting and most in- 
telligent. The changing play of, ex- 
pression in such a scene as that in the 
arbor while he is an unwilling listener 
to Balthazar’s bad voice, and still more 
while he hears of the reported passion 
of Beatrice, is irresistibly comic, and yet 
touched with a refined and idealistic 
quality; it is really work of very high 
merit. He has many touches here of 
his own devising, and all good; he has 
studied Benedict to good purpose. 

Miss Marlowe has much changed 
her Beatrice; it has now supplied its 
old lack. Charm it had always, poetic 
quality, some distinction; and now it 
has authority also. The touches are 
laid on with the-certainty of one that 
knows. The wit of Beatrice flashed 
very brilliantly in her hands, due again 

\ to the nice discretion of her emphases; 
in such verbal play her habitual com- 
mand of utterance shows at the best. 
There have been Beatrices of a more 
rollicking and infectious humor, but 
none of more clearly revealed psychol- 
ogy. The suggestion in the play that 
from the first Beatrice is in love with 
Benedict, how cleverly that was indi- 
cated! And there were other colorings 
yielding equal profit of satisfaction. If 
the work fell short anywhere, it was in 
the arbor scene where Benedict’s sup- 
posed passion is made known, a passage 
extremely difficult because of its simi- 
larity in motive to Benedict’s own 
enlightenment just foregone. But what- 
ever may have been lacking here was 
overbalanced by the full sweep of the 
compulsive skill in the church scene 
between Beatrice and Benedict, where 
from ‘‘A very even way but no such 
friend,’’ to ‘‘Is he not approved in the 
height a villain that hath slandered, 
scorned, and dishonored my _ kins- 
woman? QO that I were a man!’ 


there was a surge of inevitable and 
absolute power; all the woman seemed 
borne on the rising wings of invincible 
wrath, 
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IV 


Mr. Sothern’s Hamlet is surely in 
the way to fulfil the promise the dis- 
cerning saw even in its crudities when 
first he offered it to the New York pub- 
lic; it has grown much, it is deeper and 
truer since last we saw it. His indi- 
vidual errors are such as time and study 
have the cure for; the errors of the 
version he uses need a surgeon. If 
there be one play in Shakespeare 
wherein the thought cannot ade- 
quately be transferred through mere» 
spectacle, it is‘‘Hamlet.’’ Here is the 
most intellectual character in all litera- 
ture, essentially the highest achieve- 
ment of dramatic art, the most sublime 
creation of the human mind, growing 
steadily more wonderful and closer to 
mankind as the racé progresses. No 
other figure.so well exemplifies the 
state to which intellectual development 
is tending, the state wherein man ap- 
prehends the impossibility of certainty 
and_that whichever way he walk he can 
but grope in darkness. The Hamlet 
of the play is the extremest opposite of 
sensuous import and is purely of intel-+ _ 
lectual significance. What has any 
presentation of such a character to do! 
with tableaux, spectacles, gross ap- ‘ 
peals to the eye, the tricks and obvious | 
machinery of elaborate stage effects? 
In the play we are dealing with the pro- 
foundest problems that beset men,— 
irresolvable doubts; supernal mysteries, 
inevitable dooms. To-such stupendous 
matters the papier-mdché and ballet, 
corps supernumeraries of spectacle are 
merely grotesque. All there is in 
‘* Hamlet” that any one really cares 
about is in the lines. What to us 
are the battlements of Elsinore or the 
horse-hair wigs of much Danish sol- 
diery? Assuredly if we think about 
them we shall think little of the words, 
and if we neglect the words in ‘‘Ham- 
let’’ we might as well be at a Christmas 
pantomime. 

To gain time for irrelevant and ex- 
traneous spectacle, Mi. Sothern has 
been driven to mutilate his text and 
introduce strange devices. He has, © 
for example, cut out every line that 
explains the deep dislike that Hamlet 
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entertains for Polonius, and as in con- 
sequence the councillor now appears a 
harmless and rather pleasing old gentle- 
man, we are left to infer that Hamlet 
dislikes him because he likes him not, 
perdy. He has cut out all explana- 
tion of Fortinbras, and that worthy 
comes in at the last as one dropping 
from the clouds to pick up a handy 
crown. He has cut out Laertes’s 
intention to anoint his sword with 
poison, and for the strange fact that 
Hamlet should be mortally hurt of 
a scratch there is but lame and Zost- 
facto explanation. He has cut out the 
well-earned retribution of Rosencrantz 
and Guildenstern; he has cut out the 
King’s dastardly plot to have Hamlet 
murdered in England; he has hacked 
and pared, not merely the original 
play, which is, of course, too mons- 
trously long for modern use, but much 
that is needful to the essential action 
and purpose. 

All this is done to save time, and the 
time so saved is expended upon tab- 
leaux, evolutions of supernumeraries, 
and inexplicable dumb-show that we 
might well have been spared, for these 
have naught in the world to do with 
Hamlet. 

However, these are concessions, 
doubtless, to the managerial prejudice, 
which has no faith without the works 
of the scene painter. Other innovations 
are less excusable. In the scene with 
Ophelia, immediately after ‘‘To be or 
not to be,’’ Mr. Sothern makes Hamlet 
ignorant of the eavesdropping of the 
King and Polonius until just before 
Hamlet’s question, “‘Where is your 
father?’ This forces a painful perver- 
sion of the play’s intention, and tra- 
verses all commentaries. In the play 
Hamlet evidently discovers at once 
that he is overheard, hence all his 
speeches to Ophelia, except the re- 
peated adjuration, ‘‘Get thee to a nun- 
nery,’’ are designed for his concealed 
listeners; which explains his wild and 
whirling utterances beginning with 
‘‘Ha! Ha! are you honest?’” Mr. 
Sothern makes all these to bear no in- 
terpretation except that Hamlet is 
estark mad; a clumsy and, indeed, an 
intolerable conception. 
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The worst fault of all is that Mr, 
Sothern does not reveal the essential 
dignity, kindness, and tolerant philoso- 
phy of Hamlet, the man so lovable 
that the bloat king dare not act against 
him for the slaying of Polonius because 
of the love the general gender bear 
him, so lovable that his friend strives 
to die with him; the real Hamlet, 
contemplative, restrained, poised and 
calm. For the neurotic excesses copied 
in this protrayal from many worse 
actors, the fits of violent rage and the 
vain shoutings, there is no warrant; 
and Mr. Sothern will be the happier 
when he reforms them altogether, a 
goal towards which he surely tends. 

But his readings are very interesting 
and often wonderfully good. For in- 
stance, it is a delight to ear and under- 
standing to hear him say: 


Could you on this fair mountain leave to feed, 
And batten on this moor,— 


the common utterance of the lines be- 
ing as if the Queen both fed and bat- 
tened on the moor, thereby obliterating 
the real meaning. 

For the most part the readings in 
‘To be or not to be” are unexception- 
able, and surely the whole speech has 
seldom been heard with more effect; 
few actors in our time have such thor- 
ough knowledge of the value of tempo 
and pause. But it is hard to see why 
Mr. Sothern says 


And thus the native hue of resolution— 


and harder still to understand 


and lose the zame of action— 


unless we are to think that the enter- 
prises of great pith and moment con- 
tinue to have action under an assumed 
name. 

Yet, in spite of these slips and others, 
Mr. Sothern reads far better than the 
average Hamlet, far better than Tree ory 
Robertson, immeasurably better than 
Irving. What is wrong with his utter- 
ance is chiefly a bad habit of the stage, 
from which he has not been able wholly 
to divorce himself. For many years 
the American, like the English, stage 
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has been cursed with a notion that 
blank verse is to be chanted, intoned, 
or sing-songed, but never by any possi- 
bility spoken with Christian sanity and 
in the method of humanity. But let 
its flaws be what they may—overdoing, 
excessive noise, unmeaning vehemence, 
—this is the best Hamlet since the great 
light of Edwin Booth passed and left 
the stage dark; and knowing Mr. 
Sothern to be of fine mind, studious 
habit, and reverent spirit, we may 
think it a Hamlet that has but begun 
to be. 


Vv 


Miss Marlowe’s Ophelia proved a 
study of extraordinary interest. Tra- 
ditionally, the part is of light esteem 
among actresses, and yet it is capable 
of so much in a thoughtful portrayal, it 
is so significant to the main theme! 
We hardly realize all it means until we 
see it played with the sympathetic in- 
telligence that Miss Marlowe brought 
to it. Thestage art that suggests may 
be believed to be of the highest value to 
us, and here we had subtly suggested 
the sweetness and innocence of Ophelia, 
her orphaned and untutored state, the 
depth of her affection for Hamlet, her 
tenderness and goodness, as well as the 
full force of the blows that drove her 
reason from its seat. Our pity and 
wondering sorrow are seldom turned 
Ophelia’s way; yet who else in the 
sad drama suffers more? Who else 
suffers so undeservedly? So to portray 
this delicate and unobtrusive figure 
that for the first time we enter into the 
heavy affliction of the blameless maid, 
truly that is a notable achievement. 
The whole history of her love, her hope 
and its irretrievable ruin seemed to be 
told in the single lines, so simple and so 
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moving, ‘“‘Indeed, my lord, you made 
me believe so,”” and ‘‘I was the more 
deceived.’’ It seems impossible to 
make five words convey more than 
these five words conveyed as Miss Mar- 
lowe spoke them. A new drama 
opened in them; for the time we lost 
all thought of the problem laid upon 
Hamlet, and saw, as in a flash, the 
whole course of his wooing and the 
sombre tragedy of itsend. What need 
of accessories when with the voice, 
alone one conjures such overmastering 
illusions? Miss Marlowe managed the 
part apparently on a theory of her 
own, discarding all tradition. I may 
not take space to point out all the 
details, but their nature may be sur- 
mised from one instance. In the mad 
scene, instead of delivering different 
kinds of flowers to different persons in 
the group, as immemorial custom pre- 
scribes, the flowers were all white rose-s 
leaves, and she stood alone letting 
them fall from her hand, as with infi- 
nite pathos she uttered the lines, 
‘There ’s rosemary, that ’s for remem- 
brance; pray, love, remember.’’ The 
breathless silence of a rapt attention 
fell upon the audience as the scene 
proceeded, the sadness of ‘‘I would 
give you some violets, but they with- 
ered all when my father died,’’ seemed 
to wring the hearts of all listeners, and 
when she went out a sound arose in 
the theatre like the long-drawn sigh of 
many persons, an echo of a pent-up 
feeling too deep for applause. 

Yes, Shakespeare seems to be still 
vital, done as it wasdone here. There 
were faults in the performances, defec- 
tive support, over-elaboration, immod- 
erate strivings after inartistic effects; 
and yet all these were of little enough 
consequence weighed with the illumi- 
nating mentality and conscientious art 
of the two gifted principals. 














IX 


**DID you have much experience be- 
fore you were married?’’ Teddy sud- 
denly asked. 

I think I should have felt confused if 
I had not first felt angry. There is 
nothing like anger for making one self- 
assertive: in this regard it resembles 
drink. It struck me as exceedingly 
impertinent of Teddy to pry into my 
affairs, even though the prying was 
merely by way of getting at his own 
interests. 

Fortunately, my resentment ex- 
pressed itself, not in words, but, as it 
occasionally does, in silence. Teddy 
waited with serene unconsciousness till 
I was ready to speak. 

‘“When a man marries,’’ I said at 
last, ‘‘and marries happily, everything 
of a sentimental nature that has hap- 
pened before seems trifling.” 

““Oh!”’ said Teddy, and I thought 
his tone was satirical. At any rate, it 
brought me right down from my high 

lane. 

“It ’s this way with me,’’ Teddy 
went on, with the air of finding any one 
but himself an unprofitable and disap- 
pointing topic. ‘‘I suppose I ’ve been 
what you ’d call ‘spoiled’ all my life. 
I ’ve had plenty of money and I ’ve 
had my own way ever since I can re- 
member. My father used to think it 
was smart when I ’d turn on my nurse 
and try to hit her with my fist. I sup- 
pose that was his idea of being manly. 
Well, the fact is, I ’ve changed my 
ideas a good deal lately—ever since I 
began to be interested in Letty. Hen- 
derson.”’ 

He looked at me to study the effect 
of this statement. In order to punish 


him for saying ‘‘Oh,”’ in that contemp- 
tuous way, I made my face blank and 
I said nothing. Of course, he wanted 
to find out whether I was surprised or 
not. 

**I don’t know whether you ’ve no- 
ticed,”’ he said, in a tone so meek that 
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I came near softening toward him 
again. 

‘‘No, I had n'’t,”’ I carelessly replied, 
and I thought of all the times I had 
accused Alice of acting. 

**Well, your wife knows,’’ Teddy 
announced, and I felt as if I had been 
caught. It was a most unpleasant 
sensation. For several moments I did 
not stir; the circulation of blood in my 
body seemed to slow up. 

‘*How do you know that?’’ I asked 
in what I endeavored to make a purely 
neutral tone. 

Teddy laughed. Again I had the 
feeling of inferiority that Alice gives 
me when she voices her subtle percep- 
tions. To myself I acknowledged that 
I was getting a just punishment for my 
dishanesty. Teddy was obviously find- 
ing me less clever than he had expected 
me to be. 

Teddy leaned forward and began 
to prod the soft earth with a twig. 
‘*Well, you see, till lately Letty—she’s 
been—well, she 's nice to every one. 
It would be hard for her to throw any 
one down—openly, I mean. I knew 
all along that she did n’t have much 
use for me. I suppose she ’s heard all 
kinds of yarns about me—and then, 
perhaps she did n’t — Well, anyway, 
till to-day—’’ Teddy gave vent to 
his feelings in a sigh that was almost a 
groan. ‘‘I can feel all the time that 
those two women are against me.”’ 

‘“‘Of course I can’t tell,” I said, 
with shameless deceit, and I noticed 
that my words sounded as casual and 
sincere as when I expressed the most 
commonplace truth. After all, it was 
a singularly easy thing to be a liar; the 
great trouble was, that to get into the 
habit of lying, especially about trifles, 
would tend to destroy your confidence 
in all other human beings; what was 
so easy for oneself, must be easy for 
others, too. I resolved, after this little 
debauch, to try to be honest about the 
most trifling details of life. No matter 
what the cost might be, whenever Alice 
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asked me if she were looking tired or 
if her hat were on straight, I would 
tell her the truth. 

‘You see, I can talk with you,’”’ 
Teddy resumed. ‘But I’m afraid of 
your wife.” : 

Here I fairly gurgled. I felt some- 
how as if I had got back to the truth 
again. ‘‘Oh, there ’s nothing to be 
afraid of about my wife,’’ I said, reas- 
suringly. 

‘Perhaps not,’’ said Teddy, with a 
significance that I may possibly have 
read into histone. And then it flashed 
upon me that Teddy was merely trying 
to use me to influence Alice. My self- 
esteem sank several degrees. 

‘‘Your wife is very sympathetic and 
kind,’’ Teddy continued, “‘and then,” 
he ruthlessly added, ‘‘she ’s older than 
Letty. I can see that Letty admires 
her and looks upto her. Now / think 
your wife is great,’’ he concluded, as 
if defending Alice from an implication 
of mediocrity. 

He waited for me to help him out; 
but as, throughout the conversation, 
he had been holding on rather hard to 
the advantage whenever he could grasp 
it, I simpiy waited. There are mo- 
ments in conversation when the silence 
of one person can be mighty upsetting 
to the other person. 

“Now, as your wife is so much older,” 
Teddy resumed, with an unconscious- 
ness that softened my desire to kick 
him, ‘‘and knows so much more about 
the world,’’ he more happily added, 
‘“it seemed to me that if she understood 
just how I felt she would n’t be quite 
so hard on me.”’ 

‘Oh, she is n’t hard on you!”’ I ex- 
claimed, and my tone was so genial and 
sincere that for a moment it seemed as 
if I were speaking the exact truth. To 
allay any possible suspicion on his part, 
I added: ‘‘My wife is very lenient 
about every one,’’ and with this 
thought I was so touched that I felt 
emotion in my throat. 

“She *s given me an awful roast 
to-day.’’ 

_‘‘How?” I asked, sitting up. This 
time I was really astonished. 

“Oh, during the whole meal up 
there,’’ Teddy replied, nodding in the 
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direction of the Club-house. ‘‘I could 
feel it every minute.”’ 

“*T don’t think she could have meant 
it,” I insisted, and then, to my amaze- 
ment, I saw Teddy’s eyes fill with tears. 
He kept his head down, and he waited 
a long time before he spoke again. 

**It ’s hit me kind of hard, I guess. 
You see, I never wanted anything quite 
so much as I ’ve wanted that. girl to 
like me. And to feel that everything I 
do, everything about me, is unpleasant 
to her,—why, if I look at her, she seems 
to shrink away. Honest, she does.”’ 

“‘Ah!"’ I said. ‘‘You ’ve made one 
great mistake.”’ 

‘“What ’s that?’’ he asked with an 
eagerness that, for the moment, made 
his hardened face look ingenuous. 

‘You ’ve rushed her.’’ He looked 
at me with parted lips and with dis- 
tress in his eyes. He was plainly im- 
pressed and he waited for more wisdom 
to fall from my lips. ‘‘You ’ve allowed 
her to see from the start how much you 
cared. That always frightens a girl.”’ 

““A girl like her?” he exclaimed, 
and he showed that he grossly misun- 
derstood my state of mind by adding: 
‘“*A nice girl, do you mean?”’ 

“They ‘re just the kind I mean,” I 
reflected, and I fear that my tone was 
supercilious. 

“*Of course, I know,’’ he impatiently 
exclaimed, ‘‘that you have to play a 
game with the other kind. The more 
indifferent you are, the more crazy 
they are to get you—or your money,’’ 
he added with scorn. 

I felt a sudden disgust for him: it 
seemed odious that, with reference to 
Letty Henderson, there should be any 
talk about ‘“‘the other kind.” And 
then I perceived how with men like 
Teddy, ‘‘the other kind ’’ must always 
be associated in their minds with the 
women they respect. When women 
marry men like Teddy they inevitably 
class themselves with ‘‘the other kind.” 

“I ’ve been in some pretty bad 
scrapes in my life,’’ said Teddy, and 
the words sounded as if they came 
from a man advanced in years. I 
looked at him to make sure that he 
was really young: yes, in spite of the 
sallowness of the skin and the pre- 
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mature lines around the determined 
mouth, youth dwelt in his face. ‘‘I’ve 
been in some pretty bad scrapes,’’ he 
repeated, grimly, ‘‘and I 've had a good 
deal of experience; but, Gee, when I 
first began to be interested in that girl, 
it seemed as if I had n’t learned any- 
thing.”’ 

I made a great effort not to smile. 
He was so hopelessly at a disadvantage 
that I just waited. He did not suspect 
that my cruelty was intentional. 

“It was that night at the Van 
Zandts’: I could n’t help noticing how 
sweet she was to everybody —every- 
body but me. If I ’d been in your 
boots,” he added with a smile that only 
momentarily relieved his gloom, ‘‘I be- 
lieve I’d have thought I ’’d made a hit.” 

My face must have turned the color 
of some of the last leaves on the trees 
around us. I would give a good deal 
to be able to cure myself of that child- 
ish trick of blushing. It often gets me 
into trouble when I am absolutely in- 
nocent. My discomfort kept me from 
experiencing the full enjoyment from 
the thought that, at the Van Zandts’, 
Alice had not noticed Teddy’s sudden 
infatuation. 

Fortunately, Teddy was too absorbed 
in himself to notice me. ‘‘I can see,”’ 
he went on, as if thinking aloud, ‘‘that 
I showed my hand too plainly. I 
started right in the next day and be- 
gan to send her flowers. Then I tried 
all kinds of stunts, auto-rides, invita- 
tions to lunch, the theatre, and all that. 
I even tried to make myself solid with 
the old folks. Well, I guess I did that 
all right. Not that they care anything 
about me/’’ he contemptuously ex- 
claimed. 

“You ought to have gone slow,’’ I 
sententiously remarked. 

“‘T suppose you think I ’m a big 
chump to tell you all this. But I had 
an idea—well, on account of your busi- 
ness, writing love-stories all the time— 
I thought you ’d understand.”’ 

Again I had the feeling of depression 
that so frequently afflicts me when 
people, not literary themselves, refer to 
the noble calling of letters. So often, 
like Teddy, they place authors on a 
plane with man-milliners or actors, 
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with the ‘‘non-producers ”’ of life. It 
merely happened that in this senti- 
mental crisis Teddy could not appeal 
to his lawyer, or to the manager of his 
stock-farm or to his broker. So he 
came to me! 

While I was bitterly ruminating, 
Teddy kept straight on: ‘‘ Upto lately, 
I ’ve never taken any of my love-affairs 
very seriously, and I used to think I 
never would. I ’d made up my mind 
that it didn’t pay. It would interfere 
too much with other things.’’ 

*“*Such as what?” 

‘‘Well, the things I really cared 
about, looking after my horses and my 
farm and all that. I’m going to have 
the finest stock-farm in the country 
one day and I’m going to breed the 
best blooded horses. That ’s my am- 
bition—or it was. I thought it would 
be enough. But lately I seem to have 
lost interest in everything. Of course, 
I don’t mean that exactly—but, well, 
you know what I mean.”’ 

‘‘Ah, yes, I do know,’’ I said, 
stretching out my arms, and then the 


impudent boy asked: 

**Did you have to go through a hard 
time, too?’’ 

I sat up and kept my eyes turned 


from him. 
amused, 

‘‘All people who are in love go 
through practically the same experi- 
ence.” 

I knew that this statement was not 
true; but it sounded so epigrammatic 
and wise that I could n’t help saying it. 
And, having said it, I had to stick to it, 
though Teddy was looking at me with 
a puzzled and suspicious expression. 

‘“*The deuce they do!’’ hesaid. His 
tone conveyed a deep fear that his un- 
happiness might not be exceptional, 
after all. It was hard enough to be 
unlucky; but it was much worse to 
be told there was no such thing as 
luck. 

*‘Of course, I don’t mean,”’ I has- 
tened to explain in order to redeem 
myself, ‘‘that all people in love are un- 
happy; but they all go through periods 
of unhappiness.” 

‘‘Oh!” he said, in a long breath of 
relief. I saw now that I had a strong 


I felt indignant and yet 














hold on him: he felt so abject I could 
say almost anything. 

At this point I had an emotional re- 
action. I accused myself of taking a 
mean advantage of Teddy. When I 
spoke again, my tone had lost its 
former tinge of patronage. 

‘‘There ’s only one thing to do,’’ I 
said, and, under these words, it was 
pitiful to see Teddy revive. He was 
looking for a miracle to keep him out 
of trouble, as even the least super- 
stitious people do. I let him revel in 
hope for a few minutes. 

‘That is, to wait,’’ I explained. 

‘‘To wait!’’ he gasped, cast back 
into the depths. ‘‘And let some other 
fellow get her?” 

‘‘There are risks in all enterprises,”’ 
I remarked, and again I felt ashamed. 
That first epigram had been too much 
for my self-control and I was exploit- 
ing myself at Teddy’s expense. ‘‘As 
a matter of fact,’’ 1 went on precipi- 
tately, ‘‘I don’t think Miss Henderson 
is the sort of girl that cares much for 
men. Any one can see she ’s not had 
much experience.”’ 

‘‘Oh, I hate women that have had 
experience,’ Teddy lamented. ‘‘They 
make me sick. That ’s why I like 
Letty Henderson—she ’s so gentle, 
and good, and unaffected. Of course, 
her father ’s not much use and her 
mother—well, she ’s like a good many 
women that try to keep up in New 
York without having any money. I 
don’t mind all that. They can have 
my money—as much as they need. 
All I want is to settle down away from 
this beastly New York—with some one 
that likes a quiet life. The stock-farm 
would suit me all right.’’ 

‘“‘That part of it, I believe she ’d 
like,’’ I said, and I did n’t realize till 
I had spoken how brutal my words 
were. ‘‘I know she does n’t care much 
for society.”’ 

Teddy turned the lime-light on my 
speech. He was inthe mood to takea 
fiendish pleasure in inflicting pain on 
himself. 

“Yes, she ’d like the stock-farm if I 
did n’t go with it.”’ 

“You must wait,’’ I repeated, with 
firmness, : 
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**And do nothing?” 

Again I was tempted to make an 
epigram on the idea of waiting being 
the hardest kind of work, especially for 
lovers; but I resisted, the idea was too 
trite. 

‘*Have you talked with her?’’ I 
asked, and he understood at once. 

*“She won’t give me achance. But 
—’’ he sheepishly added, ‘“‘I have 
talked with her mother.”’ : 

**Promised to reform and all that?’’ 
I felt very much at ease with Teddy at 


‘thismoment. My tone was patriarchal. 


The fever, the uncertainty, the agony, 
and the ecstasy of love—they all seemed 
far away from me now. I rested ina 
safe harbor. Oh, it was so much bet- 
ter, so much surer! 

“Well, something like that,’’ Teddy 
grunted. 

**I can tell you this,’’ I said, and I 
blamed myself for not having offered 
the comfort before. ‘‘Letty Hender- 
son is heart-whole. That ’s some- 
thing.”’ 

Teddy at once showed that to him 
it really was something. But, having 
been disappointed before, he felt sus- 
picious of the comfort. 

**How do you know?”’ he asked, and 
while I was trying to prepare an answer 
to this poser he became more definite: 
**Has she told your wife so?” 

Teddy’s definiteness reduced my 
sympathy and made me shy away. I 
became controlled by what I can only 
regard now as a false modesty. Did 
this love-sick youth suppose that I was 
going to betray any of our family con- 
fidences? 

*‘One can nearly always tell,’’ I re- 
marked, and in proportion to my su- 
periority, Teddy became depressed. 

“*Oh, if that ’s all you know about 
it!’’ he rudely exclaimed. Then he 
actually rolled on the ground. ‘‘Oh, I 
wish I was dead!”’ he cried out. 

“*Look here, my boy!’’ I said, break- 
ing through all reserve, “‘no wonder 
you have n’t had any luck with that 
girl! If she were to see you now and 
hear you talk, do you suppose she ’d 
have any respect for you? You ’rea 
quitter, that ’s what you are. Just 
because a nice girl does n’t fall down 
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before you, you begin to howl and say 
you wish you were dead.” 

Teddy sat up straight. ‘‘I guess 
you ’re right,’’ he said. ‘“‘I’madamn 
fool. But I’ve never let go quite so 
bad before,’” he went on. ‘‘The fact 
is, my nerves must be unstrung. I ’ve 
beén trying to knock off drinking, and 
I ’ve been in too much of a hurry.”’ 

‘‘Well, you ’d better take a good 
stiff drink the first chance you get.” 

Teddy looked at me steadily for a 
long time. Then he laughed. ‘‘Do 


you know what I thought of you when’ 


I first met you and heard what your 
business was? I thought you were 
soft. I thought you were one of those 
dilettante fellows that hang around at 
afternoon-teas and take girls out to Art 
Exhibitions.”’ 

““M’m!’’ I said. If some people 
could only know the sensational effect 
their most humorous or casual words 
make on others! 

**Do you care for sport?’’ Teddy 
asked, as if in celebration of his dis- 
covery that I was a real man. 

**Oh, yes,’’ I replied, with an indif- 
ference designed to rebuke him. 

“Will you come down to my place 
some time—the stock-farm—and bring 
your wife?”’ 

“You 'd better ask my wife first,’’ I 
said with a smile. 

‘“‘I ’d like that first-rate,’"’ Teddy 
went on enthusiastically, as if the visit 
were completely arranged. But he 
damaged the effect by adding: ‘“‘I wish 
I could persuade Miss Henderson to 
come too. Perhaps she would,’’ he 
hopefully concluded, ‘‘if your wife 
came.” 

I reflected that for frank, outspoken 
selfishness, I had never met Teddy’s 
equal. And yet I could not help liking 
the fellow. Already I had become his 
partisan and I wondered how he had 
managed to convert me so easily. 

*“*I’ve got some corking good horses 
down there.”” Teddy’s eyes shone. He 
had one of those intervals of relief from 
his love-sickness that nature so merci- 
fully grants in all sickness and pain. 
**You Il be tickled to death with them. 
I’m going to have some of them up 
for the Horse Show next week. By 
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the way, you and your wife must use 
my box.” He hesitated, evidently 
planning ahead, with the swiftness of a 
great executive talent. ‘‘How about 
the first night? Are you and your wife 
free? Perhaps your wife would get 
up a box-party. Perhaps some one 
else——”’ 

‘‘We ’re free,’’ I interrupted, “‘and 
I 'd like to go first-rate. I ’ll ask my 
wife if——’”’ 

‘‘Now Miss Henderson —’’ Teddy 
broke in. 

‘Wait just a minute, my boy. Don’t 
rush up and ask Miss Henderson this 
minute. Why not let her take a breath 
or two between your attentions?’’ 

For an instant Teddy looked angry. 
Then he calmed down. 

“‘T ’ll leave the whole business to 
your wife—if she ‘ll do it,” he said 
humbly. 

‘*‘Just one more bit of advice,’’ I 
said, and as I spoke I had a wretched 
sense that I was in some way doing 
what amounted to disloyalty to Alice 
and to Letty Henderson too. ‘‘Many 
a man has lost a girl by being too so- 
licitous. So, be polite to Letty Hen- 
derson; but don’t be too eager. Be 
just as indifferent as you can be with- 
out snubbing her too much. She ’ll 
notice the change and it will pique her.” 

Who is it, I wonder, who first wrote 
about ‘‘the war of the sexes’? Was I, 
by my championing of Teddy, taking 
a natural and inevitable part in that 
war? Was I favoring him just because 
he belonged to my sex? I liked Letty 
Henderson and yet I was conspiring 
against her. I was taking what might 
be the first step toward an entangle- 
ment that she would regret all her life. 
I deplored the weakness that had made 
me encourage Teddy. It would have 
been far better to be honest and dis- 
couraging. 

We scrambled to our feet and walked 
up the steep path. Just as we were 
about to emerge into the open, we saw 
through the trees, only a few yards 
away, two figures on a rustic seat: the 
handsome Mr. Cosgrave looked ill-at- 
ease and surly, and his companion was 
pressing a handkerchief to her eyes. 
Teddy fixed his gaze on the pair and 




















‘‘Awful ruffian, that fel- 


grunted. 
low!’’ he said, glancing quickly away, 
as if the sight recalled painful associa- 


tions. Then he added: ‘I ’m afraid 
that woman ’s making a fool of herself. 
I should think by this time she ’d know 
better. She’s been through enough.’”’ 

As we neared the club-house, we met 
Alice and Letty Henderson and Lily 
Valentine walking toward us. ‘*Well, 
I don’t think you ’re very polite,’’ Miss 
Valentine called out, plainly addressing 
me. Without waiting for me to reply, 
she continued: ‘‘Here I thought we 
were going to have a beautiful heart- 
to-heart talk about our great comedy.”’ 

‘‘Let us have it now,”’ I replied, with 
an attempt to be cheery, though I in- 
stantly realized the double complica- 
tion I was creating. 

‘‘I’’m afraid we are in the way,”’ said 
Alice in a tone so perfectly good- 
humored that I inwardly quaked. 

“There ’s a ripping view where we 
were sitting,’’ Teddy cut in, with an 
eagerness altogether at variance with 
my instructions. ‘“‘Suppose we go 
down there while these two people talk 
over their play.”’ 

‘“‘Oh, but we must n’t go without—” 
Alice turned and waved her hand to 
Monty, who was standing on the porch. 
The boy instantly ran toward us. 

‘I thought you were going to aban- 
don me to the old ladies,’” he gasped, 
and Alice, without glancing at Lily 
Valentine or me, started down the hill. 
Letty Henderson gave me a parting 
smile, which made me feel a little more 
comfortable. It was curious, but at 
that moment I hated the thought of 
talking about the play. It seemed 
somehow inappropriate. The fact was, 
I suppose, that I wished to get away 
with Alice and talk over Teddy’s reve- 
lations. 

“* Now let us squat right down here,” 
said Miss Valentine, and she gracefully 
dropped on the turf, tucking her pretty 
little feet under the edge of her gown. 
‘“We sha’n’t scandalize the tabby-cats 
by going off alone and we can get to 
work,’’ 

Miss Valentine laughed into my face 
and authoritatively patted her dress to 
indicate that she was about to start the 
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discussion of business. ‘‘I ’ve been 
thinking of our play every minute,”’ 
she said. ‘‘It ’s so nice to have some- 
thing serious to think about while a lot 
of silly people are around you, is n’t 
it?’’ For the moment she seemed to 
have forgotten that I was Alice’s hus- 
band. ‘‘That’s one advantage of being 
with a lot of women. Ido my hardest 
thinking then.”’ She nervously twisted 
and went on with a change of tone: 
“‘Now I have a beautiful idea. Sup- 
pose, instead of your writing the play 
with Walter Hart, suppose you write 
it with me.’’ 3 

*“With you? ’’ I gasped, and I had an 
impulse to dash down the hill to Alice 
for protection. It was all up with that 
play of mine! 

Miss Valentine briskly nodded. 
**I ’ve always been crazy to write a 
play — especially since I ’ve known 
Walter Hart. If it ’s so easy for him, 
why can’t other people do it? I be- 
lieve it ’s very largely a knack. He's 
got into the habit of it, and that ’s 
how he turns them out so fast. Why, 
at rehearsal, I ’ve seen him sit in the 
wings or on an old property-table with 
a pad on his knee and write out a 
whole scene—with all those funny little 
twists in the speeches and in the busi- 
ness that he’s so wonderful at. I’m 
sure we could do it,’’ Miss Valentine 
confidently insisted. 

I had a maudlin impulse to weep. 
And only a few minutes before I had 
been so grand with Teddy! Here I 
was, an author, at the mercy of this 
self-important little actress! She knew 
I was so crazy to get a play produced 
that she thought she could do anything 
with me. 

As she kept her eyes fixed on my 
face, I had to speak. So I said, in 
desperation, trying to keep my voice 
from sounding contemptuous: ‘‘Why 
don’t you take the book yourself, Miss 
Valentine, and make a play out of it?” 

**All alone?’’ she gasped, and I per- 
ceived that I had made a master-stroke. 
I looked straight ahead, over the tops 
of the trees. 

**Don’t you think you could do it?’”’ 
I asked quietly, and Miss Valentine 
burst out laughing. 
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**You don’t want to collaborate with 
me, do you?”’ 

‘*Do you really think we could ac- 
complish anything?”’ I asked. 

“I could help a lot in practical 
ways,’’ she argued, almost pleadingly. 
‘*That ’s what is so hard at the begin- 
ning.”’ 

‘How did Hart learn?”’’ I asked. 

**Oh, how did he learn? That’s the 
marvel. He’s like those people who 
can play the most wonderful things on 
the piano without ever taking lessons. 
Of course,’’ Miss Valentine went on 
archly, ‘‘you may be an improviser, 
too.”’ Before I had time to assert my 
innate modesty, she was flying ahead: 
“‘T want to play something with a little 
depth to it and, from your scenario, I 
can see that there are some beautifully 
pathetic scenes to be worked up for 
Francesca. I know I can’t do heavy 
things yet—though some day I am de- 
termined to do Lady Macbeth. You 
think that’s silly, don’t you? Perhaps 
itis. But, nearly every night just be- 


fore I go to bed, I practice the sleep- 
walking scene.—Oh, you may laugh as 


much as you like,’’ she pouted. 

It was a great relief to my feelings 
to laugh, though to my ears, the sound 
seemed hysterical. After all, Lily 
Valentine was a mere child. Her 
pretty face, the whim of a manager, 
and chance had converted her, while 
she ought still to be at school, into a 
theatrical celebrity. 

‘*But now let ’s not talk about me,”’ 
she resumed. ‘‘Let ’s talk about our 
wonderful play. Now I ’ll tell you in 
the greatest confidence that I don’t be- 
lieve we can possibly make a go of the 
miserable thing Walter Hart has done 
for me. Sometimes he can fool them; 
but lately—why, do you know, three of 
his plays have failed, one after the other? 
People are getting tired of his way of 
looking at life, and, in the country, 
they simply don’t know what to make 
of it. By “the country,’’ you know, 
I mean places like Providence, and 
Scranton, and McKeesport. Have you 
ever been in McKeesport? Oh, dear!” 

“‘What was your idea about collab- 
orating?’’ I meekly asked. Really 
the situation was preposterous! 
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‘*Well, I want to own the play out- 
right. That will make me more inde- 
pendent of Holbrook.”’ 

‘*Ah!’’ I said, but inaudibly. 

“‘As things are now, I am at his 
mercy. I make a play a success, and 
when I get through with it he owns it, 
and he can send it out with some other 
actress, who makes a lot of money for 
him. And then, of course, his owning 
my plays gives him a great hold on 
me,’’ she naively concluded. 

“*If you don’t look out, you ‘Il be 
managing yourself one of these days!”’ 
I said warningly. 

“If I only could!’’ Miss Valentine 
exclaimed. ‘‘What bliss! To be per- 
fectly free—like a man!”’ 

‘““Are n’t you free now?”’ 

“‘Free!”’ the girl echoed. ‘I’m 
the greatest slave inthe world. Every- 
body interferes with me. When it 
is n’t Holbrook, it’s Walter Hart, and 
when it is n't Walter Hart it’s Mrs. 
Smith or one of the girls at home or 
some wretched reporter who says that 
I ’m engaged to somebody. Last 
season my engagement was announced 
to seven men—one of them my leading- 
man. I had n’t spoken to him since 
the first night —he was so jealous of my 
success and so hateful. He was just 
tickled to death when the announce- 
ment was made in the newspapers. 
He knew it would make me so cross.”’ 

“‘It must be a terrible thing to be a 
celebrity,’’ I said in mournful cadence. 

‘I thought you were one yourself,” 
Miss Valentine indifferently retorted. 
“‘Bat come now. We do get so fer- 
sonal, you and I, don’t we?”’ 

Here I made a silly blunder. ‘‘It’s 
hard not to be personal with you.” 

To my amazement Miss Valentine’s 
face grew scarlet. ‘‘The custom is, as 
you may know, to pay five hundred 
dollars in advance.’’ The voice of the 
actress had become very remote and 
measured; she herself seemed to have 
receded several feet. ‘‘Of course, a 
man like Walter Hart gets a good deal 
more. Holbrook paid him ten thou- 
sand dollars before he even thought of 
the scenario for my play. Now if you 
and I work together, we ought to make 
some sort of division. The scenario is 














yours and you ’ll probably do most of 
the writing, though some of the scenes 
I shall want to do myself. Anyway, 
I will pay you five hundred dollars in 
advance, just as if you were going to 
do the play alone, and, after that, 
we ll divide the usual five per cent. 
royalty of the gross receipts into two 
parts, two thirds for you and one third 
for me. Your five hundred will, of 
course, be deducted from the royalties 
of the first performances.”’ 

I had a most curious impulse to lie 
back on the ground and roll, just as I 
had seen Teddy doa short time before. 
But I don’t think that even the muscles 
around my mouth twitched. I con- 
sidered the proposition with the pon- 
derous gravity of an actor playing the 
part of a statesman. Then I uttered 
this sententious remark, looking up as 
wise people are supposed to do when 
about to make a pronouncement: 

‘*T will think the matter over, Miss 
Valentine.”’ 

‘‘Oh!”’ said the actress, with disap- 
pointment in her tone. Then she 
added: ‘* Think of all the money people 
make by writing plays. It’s ever so 
much more profitable than the story- 
writing business.”’ 

‘I know, I know,” I said impatiently, 

and I thought of the little house in the 
country that Alice and I were to have. 
I felt as.if the actress were trying to 
place a heavy mortgage on it. I 
visualized it as a low, rambling, old- 
fashioned house, with simple white 
muslin curtains at the windows, and 
with a barn at the back. Then I saw 
the mortgage descend on it like a 
cloud, slowly, slowly, till it was oblit- 
erated from sight. 
‘And then,” the actress went on, 
when you make one success, you ’re 
sure to get plenty of chances to do 
other plays. Walter Hart simply turns 
away offers.”’ 

“‘T’ll talk with my wife about it,”’ 
I said, and Miss Valentine appeared so 
surprised and alarmed that I went on 
with an unconsciousness of acting 
that, as I look back at it, strkes me as 
sublime: ‘‘I never make any contracts 
without consulting my wife.” As I 
spoke, I seemed fairly to swell with 
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virtuous loyalty. I felt like a model 
husband. I was like those actors who 
identify themselves with heroic réles 
while walking down Broadway. 

At that moment Alice came up the 
hill, followed by Letty Henderson with 
Monty and Teddy. They were talking 
and laughing in the merriest way. 
Teddy looked younger and more inno- 
cent than I had ever seen him. - 

“It ’s nearly time to start back,” 
Miss Henderson exclaimed, and Lily 
Valentine, leaping to her feet, replied: 

*“Was n’t there some talk about tea 
a little while ago?’”’ 

‘Where ’s Mrs. Eustace?’’ Letty 
Henderson asked. 

**There she is on the porch!’’ Monty 
cried, with astonishment in his tone. 
Then he added: ‘‘They must have 
started around by the hill to keep out 
of our way.’”’ 

**Does n’t it seem as if we had just 
eaten about two minutes ago?”’ Lily 
Valentine vexatiously asked. Then 
she drew close to me and said in a low 
voice: ‘‘ Now you will let me hear from 
you just as soon as you can, won’t 
you? Perhaps you can come around 
to the theatre to-night.”’ 

I did not have a chance to reply, for 
a noisy colloquy began between our 
little group and the older people on 
the porch. They reproached us with 
having kept them from theirtea. They 
all seemed tired and cross, with the 
exception of Mrs. Eustace, whose face 
fairly beamed on us, showing her big 
white teeth. 

The air had grown chill and we 
went into the house for tea, sinking 
into wicker chairs in front of a big 
open-fire. ‘‘I hope we sha’n’t freeze 
to death going home,” Mrs. Smith 
exclaimed. 

‘There is a moment,”’ I heard Cos- 
grave whisper to Alice, ‘‘when festivi- 
ties like this ought suddenly to cease. 
Don’t you remember that clever actor 
—I forget his name—who used to ob- 
literate scenes in his plays by plunging 
them suddenly into darkness? It was 
an awfully ingenious device and won- 
derfully effective. Well, festivities 
ought to end like that, before people 
get bored to death.” 
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‘*What would happen to the people?” 
Alice asked with her clear common- 
sense. 

‘‘Oh, we ought to be able to obliter- 
ate ourselves at will. It would be a 
great comfort at times,”’ the painter re- 
plied, lifting a cup of tea from the tray 
the waiter was passing. 

**T should think it might be a great 
convenience,” Alice said in the short, 
dry tone with which she replies to 
people whose talk seems to her insin- 
cere or foolish. 

““Do you know, I think you ’re 
wonderfully original?’’ Cosgrave said 
and I felt so irritable that I rose from 
my seat and walked straight over to 
the place beside a corner of the fire- 
place where Letty Henderson was 
sitting. 

*‘Have you enjoyed the day?” she 
asked and just as I was about to make 
a wry face, I realized that it would 
seem rude. Sol said as pleasantly as 
I could: 

“It has given me some things to 
think over.” 

She grew pensive. Finally she re- 
marked in a low voice: ‘‘It has given 
me some things to think over, too.’ 
I wondered what she meant. 

I noticed that Teddy had disap- 
peared, and in a few minutes the coach 
was at the door. There was the usual 
noisy feminine demonstrations over 
wraps and the inevitable feminine 
Jaughter when we climbed to the seats. 
By some manceuvring, on whose part I 
could not make out, Cosgrave was 
placed beside Alice and I sat with Mrs. 
Eustace and Miss Henderson. The 
air was growing steadily colder, with 
the dampness of late autumn. As we 
swept down the hills the sun was ma- 
jestically setting behind the Palisades. 
We all felt chilled and tired, except Mrs. 
Eustace and Monty, who maintained a 
flow of jocose remarks. The horses 
seemed to share our eagerness to reach 
New York and we fairly dashed along 
the road. With a thrill I saw the 
lights of the city welcoming us in the 
distance and growing nearer and nearer, 
the electric lights sparkling like dia- 
monds. It was a positive joy to reach 
Fifth avenue again and to bowl along 
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past the crowd of pedestrians, racing 
madly up-town. 

When we reached the Holland House 
we were numb from sitting so long in 
the cold air. It was uncanny to leap 
to the sidewalk and to feel the earth 
moving unsteadily underfoot. We all 
seemed actuated by a powerful desire 
to get away from one another. Our 
good-byes were said with forced 
laughter. I thought of Kant’s state- 
ment that human beings really hate 
one another but feel an irresistible de- 
sire for the society of their kind. It 
was terrible to me to think of going to 
the Hendersons’ to dinner. I longed 
to take Alice on my arm and escape 
from all my fellow-revellers of the day. 
I pined for the sight of our little apart- 
ment, and I even thought of Mary with 
a deep affection. 

‘You won’t forget about the sit- 
ting to-morrow,’’ I heard Cosgrave say 
to Alice as we were trying to break 
away. 

“‘Oh, no!”’ Alice replied, with a 
truly distressful gaiety. I knew she 
was dead tired; but she would n’t give 
up or relax till we reached home, no 
matter what the cost might be after- 
ward. 

“T ’ll come for you at eleven o’clock,” 
Mrs. Eustace called out after us. 

I was not too fagged to catch the 
significance of the dialogue or to feel a 
fierce indignation. I resolved to resist 
Alice’s going to that studio to have 
her portrait painted. And with Mrs. 
Eustace, too! Meanwhile, I was walk- 
ing peacefully down the Avenue with 
Miss Henderson and Alice, smiling as 
if I did not really wish to commit mur- 
der and were not cursing my fate in 
having to go to that dinner. 

When we reached the house, we 
passed into a dimly lighted, narrow hall 
and up a green-carpeted staircase. 
**I’m going to take you into my room, 
Alice, dear,’’ said Miss Henderson, 
“‘and let you have a good rest. 
There!’ she cried, throwing open the 
door at the head of the stairs. ‘‘You ’ll 
have at least half an hour and no one 
shall come near you. I ’Il go and see 
mamma!’”’ 

She disappeared like a sprite and I 














followed Alice into the room. I no- 
ticed that it was all in blue with many 
fancy ornamentations, a typical girl’s 
room. 

I closed the door carefully and I 
stood with my back pressed against it. 

‘‘What do you think?” I said. 
‘That little actress wants to collaborate 
with me.”’ 

Alice had made a bee-line for the 
mirror and was making a careful study 
of the way she had been appearing be- 
fore the others. She slowly drew the 
hat-pins from her hat. Then she lifted 
her hat from her head and drew off her 
jacket. 

‘““Well?’’ I said. 

‘“‘I ’m not surprised,’’ Alice replied. 

‘‘What do you suppose she ’s up 
to?” 

‘*An advertisement, naturally,’’ Alice 
replied in a tone that rebuked the ab- 
surdity of the question. Then she 
added: ‘‘But that ’s-only one reason.” 

““What else? ’’ 

‘‘T suppose she wants the whole play 
to herself. That ’s why she’s dissatis- 
fied with her present play. The part 
is n’t good enough.’’ Alice smiled 
wearily. ‘‘She wants to keep you 
from making the mistake Walter Hart 
made.”’ 

‘“‘So she is n’t really looking for a 
play?’’ I helplessly interpreted. ‘‘She ’s 
just looking for a great part. She 
wants to be the whole show.”’ 

‘Well, naturally,’’ Alice agreed, im- 
patient at being obliged to discuss so 
obvious a matter. 

Alice walked toward me with a look 
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of impatience in her face, she was 
plainly eager to go on to another 
subject. 

**What was it you were going to tell 
me?’’ she said. ‘‘Something about 
Mrs. Eustace and Cosgrave.”’ 

*‘Oh!’’ Faced with this question, I 
felt ashamed. How could I gossip 
about those people even with Alice? 
“‘T just happened to catch them in the 
middle of a tiff,’’ I replied. 

“*M’m!”’ said Alice, with a frown. 
“It was disgraceful—the whole thing,”’ 
she added, in a manner that asked me 
to let the subject remain closed. ‘‘I’m 
sorry you made that appointment,’’ I 
ventured, removing my coat and throw- 
ing it on a chair. 

“‘I simply could n’t get out of it,”’ 
Alice retorted. 

**T don’t like your being mixed up 
with those people.”’ 

**Oh, I can take care of myself, my 
dear. Besides——’’ 

“*Besides what?” 

“IT pity her.” 

I was about to say, ‘‘What has that 
got to go with it?’’ But Alice cut in 
with, ‘What in the world did you and 
Teddy have to say to each other?’”’ 

“‘Oh!’’ For the moment I had for- 
gotten that little talk. When I nar- 
rated it to Alice, she listened, with her 
eyes big with astonishment. 

““Why did n’t you tell me that be- | 
fore?’’ she asked, indignantly, and I 
saw that her interest in Teddy’s senti- 
mental disclosures eclipsed every other 
event of the day, even that absurd sug- 
gestion of Lily Valentine’s! 
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‘reader doubts. 


IF one may believe the author of 
“Vergilius,” * the evolution of the ideal 
element in the love of man and woman 
was greatly stimulated in the period 
just preceding the birth of Christ. It 
was a time when the Spirit moved in 
the hearts of men, to waken and soften 
them, and, among the finer types of 
Roman youths and maidens, one of 
the results of this stimulation was the 
coming and recognition of the ‘‘great 
love.’’ The few who loved with the 
“great love’’ loved unselfishly and 
forever. Among them were Vergilius 
aad Arria, two young patricians, and 
the delicate idyl of their devotion is 
drawn against the dark and bloody 
background of Czsar’s Rome .and 
Herod’s Jerusalem. It is a pretty 
story, marred somewhat by the reader’s 
conviction that Vergilius (who is dis- 
tinctly too ingenuous and unsuspecting 
to ‘‘get on” even in the twentieth cen- 
tury) could not possibly have been such 
a success in the Roman world as he is 
represented. Everybody, even Herod 
and Julius Cesar, put themselves out 
to look after and protect the engaging 
and honest youth. The results are 
very satisfactory to Arria, but the 
Incidentally, the story 
with all its feeling for romance in the 
long-ago and far-away is less romantic 
than those early chapters in “*‘Eben 
Holden ’”’ which tell of a little boy set- 
ting out to conquer an unknown world 
in a basket borne on an old man’s back. 


The same question—How came ideal 
love into the heart of man, and what 
did it do there?—occupies Mr. Gouver- 
neur Morris in ‘‘The Pagan’s Prog- 
ress,’’+ but Mr. Morris is writing about 
Cave-Man, telling the story of the first 
stirrings of soul that lifted him above 
the brute. Cave-Man is gruesome 
company at any time. His aspect and 
personal habits do not fit him for gen- 
eral society, but Mr. Morris owns up 


** Vergilius.” By Irving Bacheller. Harper. $1.35. 


+‘*The Pagan’s Progress.’”” By Gouverneur Morris. A. 
S. Barnes &,Co. $1 00. 
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to the worst about him, and writes of 
the development of the best with a 
freshness and wholesome certainty that 
would go far toward reconciling us to 
a more repulsive hero. Even among 
cave-men there is a choice in heredities, 
and Sunrise, the pagan, being the son 
of an artist and an Amazon, received 
certain endowments that made it pos- 
sible for him, when he lost the woman 
he desired, first through a rival and 
then through death, to conceive of life 
in the terms of bereavement—which is 
a long step toward the conception of 
immortality. Mr. Morris puts the 
fervor and conviction of youth into 
this little tale, and these are traits 
lacking to many of the season’s more 
pretentious volumes. 


Optimism about the affections is, 
indeed, very much to the fore in all the 
autumn fiction. It is fervently in- 
culcated by Marie Corelli, Sir Gilbert 
Parker, and George Madden Martin in 
volumes which have nothing in com- 
mon save this strenuous belief in the 
saving grace of love. Miss Corelli defines 
**God’s Good Man’’* in its sub-title as 
a “‘simple’’ love-story. It is about a 
country clergyman and an heiress who 
comes to live in his parish. They are 
both commendable characters, and the 
course of their love would have run 
smoothly had it not been for the ex- 
treme viciousness of the majority of 
their acquaintances. If Miss Corelli 
were the editor of a yellow newspaper, 
she could not view London society 
with a more jaundiced eye. Apparently, 
there is nobody in it fit to be handled, 
unless with tongs; and the country is 
not much better, for the clergyman in 
the next parish is a slanderer and back- 
biter, who, when he comes upon the 
heroine lying half-killed by a fall from 
her horse, walks serenely away and 
gives no notification to anybody—be- 
cause he never did like her, anyhow, 
and is n’t sorry to see her thus ‘“‘come 


*** God’s Good Man.” By Marie Corelli. Dodd, Mead & 
Co. $1.50. 

















up with”! Who says Miss Corelli has 
not the creative imagination when she 
can invent a clergyman of so surprising 
a pattern? 


Sir Gilbert Parker fails to find any 
such extreme case of loathliness, even 
at the Court of Elizabeth—and they 
were not supposed to be squeamish 
in the days told of in ‘‘A Ladder of 
Swords.’’* The book is a romance 
dealing with the fortunes of a pair of 
Huguenot lovers, refugees from France 
to the Isle of Jersey. The hero is of 
sufficient importance to be demanded 
of Queen Elizabeth by Catherine de 
Medici, and the story of the winning 
of Elizabeth’s favor and protection by 
Michael and Angéle is full of a fresh 
and delicate charm, though the author’s 
admirers are likely to complain that it 
is too slight and too short a tale to 
satisfy their appetites. 


‘‘The House of Fulfilment’ + is a 
book with one fault—there is not 
enough ofit. Theauthor hasa definite 
story to tell, clearly cut characters to 


draw, and a proposition to set forth _ 


that few will dispute. The story is 
sufficient, and the characters are vital, 
thoroughly realized, and interesting; 
further, their relations to each other 
are well-balanced and satisfying. The 
book has composition in the pictorial 
sense, and cleverness. But it has also 
that conciseness, that packing of much 
in little, which is a great merit in a 
short story and a great mistake in a 
novel. The very qualities which give 
distinction to a conte deprive a novel of 
its full effectiveness. A big piece of 
tapestry requires a background of many 
stitches, or the effect is thin and meagre 
where it should be mellow and rich. If 
‘‘The House of Fulfilment’’ were as 
long again, it would probably carry 
twice as far. It would even afford 
more pleasure to the discriminating 
audience who will, however, enjoy it 
greatly in its present form. 


Concision is evidently not Mr. Lau- 
rence Housman’s favorite fault, for 


** A Ladder of Swords.” By Sir Gilbert Parker. Har- 
per. $1.50. 


t'* The House of Fulfilment.” By George Madden Martin. 
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“‘Sabrina Warham’”’ * is one of the most 
leisurely of the season’s novels. It 
belongs to a type—one of those stories 
of remote English country life which 
must be done with fervor to excite 
especial enthusiasm in the reader. Sa- 
brina is a beautiful young woman su- 
perior to her actual position in the 
world, and her beauty works more or 
less tragic havoc among gentle and 
simple in her vicinity. The theme, in 
fact, is a theme for Hardy, and the 
rustics and two of the strongest char- 
acters are people who would feel more 
at home in a Hardy novel than in one 
by Mr. Housman. This is not saying 
that Mr. Housman has no right to make 
them his own, nor that his work is not 
well done,—but, somehow, the “‘pity 
and terror ’’ that should grip the heart 
are lacking, and the whole book is as 
remote and cold as the heroine, with 
whom one’s sympathy is incidental and 
not very vivid, in spite of the dignity 
with which she bears her long list of 
misfortunes. 


There are people—the writer being 
one—to whom the lurid use which Mr. 
H.G.Wells habitually makes of his liter- 
ary gifts seems a mournful instance of a 
good talent gone wrong. Mr. Wells is 
such a vivacious, genial, even charming 
writer! He puts his words together in 
such agreeable and alluring fashion that 
the reader would follow him, did he 
only write of paving-stones and sealing- 
wax. And then he applies this delight- 
ful talent to the description of hideous, 
uncanny, unthinkable things — and 
people say he has a “‘marvellous imag- 
ination.”” He has— but it should 
be reckoned unto him for a crime ra- 
ther than a virtue! ‘‘The Food of the 
Gods’”’ + is the discovery of a scientist 
who investigates the laws of rhythmic 
growth and finds out that certain ele- 
ments in the blood are more pronounced 
during periods of growth than during 
rest. These elements are alkaloids that 
stimulate the nervous system, and from 
them a preparation is made which causes 
growth to be continuous to about six 


*‘*Sabrina Warham.” By Laurence Housman. Mac- 
millan. +50. 

+“ The Food of the Gods.”” By G. H. Wells. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 
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times the normal size of the person 
or thing to which the stimulant is given. 
Hence giant. rats, earwigs, plants, 
chickens, and children. The latter be- 
come a menace to our ‘“‘pygmy race,”’ 
and even Mr. Wells does n’t exactly 
know what to do with them in the 
end. If vou like the unholy feats of 
Mr. Wells’s imagination, the book will 
be a pleasure to you—and even if you 
don’t like them, you must yield them 
a grudging respect, for they are of the 
best of their kind. 


Certain incidents in history seem 
almost to have been planned with the 


needs of novelists in view. Among 
these is the matter of the uncertain 
fate of the little Dauphin, the son: of 
Marie Antoinette and Louis XVI. ‘Did 
he escape from the Temple prison, and 
if so, what afterwards ‘befell’ him? 
‘“‘*The Last Hope,” * by-the:late Hugh 
Scott (Henry Seton Merriman). fur- 
nishes a possible answer to the’question 
in the career of a would-be Bourbon 
claimant, son of a French refugee ‘who 
might have been the Dauphin. The 
story is well told, though, of necessity, 
its ending cannot be a happy one. 


* The Last Hope,” By Henry Seton Merriman. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 


The Year of My Heart 


By MYRTLE REED 


A sigh for Spring, full_flowered, promised Spring, 
Laid on the tender earth, and those dear days 
When apple blossoms gleamed against the blue! 
Ah, how the world of joyous robins sang : 
“ T love but you, Sweetheart, I love but you!” 


A sigh for Summer fled. In warm, sweet air 

Her thousand singers sped on shining wing ; 
And all the inward life of budding grain 

Throbbed with a thousand pulses, while I clung 
To you, my Sweet, with passion near to pain. 


A sigh for Autumn past. The garnered fields 
Lie desolate to-day. My heart is chill 
As with a sense of dread ; and on the shore 
The waves beat gray and cold, and seem to say: 
‘* No more, oh waiting soul, oh nevermore !”’ 


A sigh for Winter come. No singing bird 

Nor harvest field is near the path I tread ; 
An empty husk ts all I have to keep. 

The largess of my giving left me bare, 


And I ask God but for His Lethe—sleep. 











You have surely seen him at the 
Opera, at the Grand Prix, dining at 
the Ritz, or driving in the Bois de Bou- 
logne. You must have asked who this 
slender, nervous, malicious little per- 
son might be, and you have promptly 
been told it was— Sem. The name 
suggests a jockey, a juggler, or a come- 
dian. In point of fact Sem is all three, 
though he is mainly a caricaturist and 
an innate business man. No one is less 
known on the Boulevards to-day than 
1 Georges Goursat, dealer in spices, 
wholesale, of Périgueux, nor is any 
one better known than Sem, audacious 
and pitiless chronicler of the foibles of 
Tout Paris. Yet they are one and the 
same, and fot the least of Sem’s 
triumphs consists in combining the 
two callings and,—in keeping them 
distinct. 

This extraordinary individual, who is 
the pet of Paris, and to be ridiculed 
by whom is an index of smartness, is 
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SEM’§ IMPRESSIONS OF A MONTESQUIOU SOIREE 


Sem, Cappiello, and Fornaro 


By CHRISTIAN BRINTON 


one of those restless, irreverent pro- 
ducts of modern life who achieve 
through a species of sagacious instinct. 
With Steinlen picturing the workman, 
with Caran d’ Ache the acknowledged 
master of military parody, and Forain 
supreme as a political satirist, it only 
remained for Sem to choose society as 
his field of diversion. He was the first 
caricaturist to devote himself eéxclu- 
sively to the modish classes, and within 
a few feverish, hurried years has created 
a genre which for accuracy of analysis 
and brevity of statement has no paral- 
lel. Sem has never really learned to 
draw, yet so explicit is his observation 
and so significant are the few lines he 
does employ that drawing is entirely 
subordinate. In art as in all else he 
carries to its utmost limit the prevalent 
passion for simplification. 

The inquisitive, energetic young 
spice merchant of Périgueux has al- 
ways Caricatured his less fortunate com- 
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panions. He began while a student 
at the Jesuit College of Sarlat, and 
continued long after his father died and 
he became the head of Goursat, Valon 
& Cie. In the course of time, how- 
ever, caricature asserted its ascendency 
and he relinquished active interest in 
the firm and gravitated to Bordeaux, 
where he published his first album 
entitled the “‘ Bordeaux-Revue.” After 
a brief but ineffectual attempt to con- 
quer Paris he settled in Marseille, 
where, he does not hesitate to state, 
he quickly became the idol of the 
Cannebiére. If the mercurial Marseil- 
laises were enthusiastic over his imper- 
tinent silhouettes of their townsmen, so 
was Jean Lorrain, who chanced to see 
Sem’s work in a bookshop and who 
persuaded him to try his fortune once 
again in Paris. This time matters 
proved different ; he succeeded in meet- 
ing the Prince d’Arenberg and in ob- 
taining the entrée to racing circles, and 





SEM MEETS M. CATULLE MENDES ON THE BOULEVARD 
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shortly afterward published his album 
‘*Le Turf.”” The book was issued at 
his own expense, and he personally 
left copies at the leading clubs and 
newspaper offices. It is obvious that 
his business judgment was acute, for 
within twenty-four hours he found 
himself famous. 

From time to time, and always at 
the right moment, Sem has delighted 
and scandalized the Paris world of 
fashion by subsequent albums devoted 
now to the habitués of the Foyer de la 
Danse of the Opera, now to the patrons 
of certain diverting and expensive 
restaurants and cafés, and now to 
those wealthy members of the aristoc- 
racy who cultivate with comical frenzy 
‘*le sport.’” He also draws occasion- 
ally for the Figaro and Le Fournal, and 
proves as versatile and incisive at the 
Humbert trial as at a pigeon shoot. 
Smooth-shaven, small of feature, and 
consummately agile of movement, he 
dexterously makes his 
way through the most 
obstinate crush to a place 
reserved for him in a 
court-room, a theatre, or 
on the racing stand or in 
the paddock at Auteuil 
or Longchamp. Usually 
he is provided with pen- 
cils and a pad, but when 
nothing better is avail- 
able will sketch rapidly 
on a programme, a visit- 
ing card, or even on 
cigarette paper. He 
often draws standing up 
at the back of a crowd 
holding a bit of paper 
in the palm of his hand. 
At restaurants he invari- 
ably jots down bits of 
character on the table 
cover, and if he wishes to 
preserve anything does 
not hesitate to snip out 
a bit of the cloth with 
his pen-knife. 

Sem is a bachelor, and 
when at home, which is 
seldom, lives at 5 Rue 
Cambon, just off the 
Rue de Rivoli, near the 
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Tuileries. His concierge is suspicious 
and laconic, and his apartment, which 
is-on thé fourth floor, is utterly deso- 
late and matter of fact. The-three 
or four large, airy rooms are de- 
void of curtains, carpets, or furniture 
save a few wicker chairs and a couple 
of tables. All his clothes are kept 
packed in trunks so that he can be 
ready to leave at any moment for 
Monte Carlo or for London. A por- 
trait of the caricaturist by Boldini and 
another by Helleu are almost the only 
works of art on view, and these he ex- 
hibits with considerably less pride than 
a vast array of boots, patent leather 






HOW MM. CAPPIELLO, DE CROISSET, AND PAUL HERVIEU APPEAR TO SEM. 
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and tan, high and low, button and lace, 
all of which he scrupulously brushes 
himself. Like many young Frenchmen 
of the day, Sem dresses in that con- 
spicuous and imaginary fashion which 
is taken to be English, and next 
to his caricatures he prefers physical 
exercises, at which he is surpassingly 
adept. 

You will doubtless be inclined to 
think on glancing over Sem’s albums 
that he is unduly bitter and perverse. 
You may say that he makes the 
Compte de Montesquiou too ecstatic, 
and M. Catulle Mendes too oily and 
odious, or that he takes beauty from 
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CAPPIELLO SEES SADA YACCO AND THE JAPANESE PLAYERS 


Mile. Liane de Lancy and Mlle. Su- 
zanne Derval and puts in its place 
something repulsive and menacing. 
Perhaps you are right. Perhaps there 
is much here and there which recalls 
too frankly the observant little Péri- 
gourdin who inherited a snug fortune 
and who has made another by laughing 
at his fellow-creatures. Yet after all 
he knows this world of sin and snob- 
bery, of illicit love and illicit gain. He 
knows it better and sees it clearer than 
we who only see it during the Grande 
Semaine or while waiting for our sisters 
and our cousins who are shopping in 
the Rue de la Paix. 


Though ‘they rarely dance and mime 
for us to-day, these Italian Comedians 
—Harlequin, Columbine, and white- 
frocked Pierrot,—still they seem to 
hold the old sway over fancies weary or 
wayward. They have all but forsaken 
the stage, yet now and again they peep 
forth in new guise, in the piping of 
poets or the pencilling of some artist 
who has not forgotten how they looked 
in other and gayer times. It was to- 
ward France they wandered in the days 


of Watteau who loved them with pen- 
sive tenderness, and it is toward France 
that they now turn in eager, wistful 
longing. Sad and sorry old Verlaine 
was their friend, and Galipaux is for 
the moment their chief exponent, but 
it is the painters, pastellists, and cari- 
caturists who perhaps carry farthest 
their true spirit. The Parc of Ver- 
sailles is too solemn and too desolate 
for Pierrot, and the Boulevards too 
noisy and crowded. If he lives at all 
in Paris it is only among the roofs and 
chimney-tops of Montmartre, where he 
has found a confidant and an inter- 
preter in Willette. Columbine is for 
the time homeless, but Harlequin has 
lately strayed anew from Italy in the 
care of Leonetto Cappiello. 

Those who bow to mere fact assert 
that Cappiello is a young man still 
under thirty who was born in Livorno, 
and came to Paris some six years ago to 
make his way as an artist. The real 
truth is that he isa kind of foster-broth- 
er to Harlequin, that he is many centu- 
ries old, and that it is he who always 
travelled about with the troupe and 
painted their mischievous faces before 














CAPPIELLO SEES NOVELLI IN TWO ROLES 


they scampered out upon the stage. 
In any case Cappiello loves above 
all else the mummers and marion- 
ettes of to-day and other days. 
The first thing he did on his arrival 
in Paris was to make an inimitable 
caricature of Jeanne Granier, which 
was published in Le Rire, and since 
then he has haunted theatre and 
concert hall tracing imperishable 
silhouettes of those who glitter for 
a brief space in public gaze. The 
struggle for recognition was a bitter 
one at the outset, but with the 
publication of ‘‘ Nos <Actrices” 
Cappiello’s vogue was assured. 
Paris had never seen anything 
quite so simple in outline nor so 
summary in treatment as_ these 
sketches. They were absolutely 
novel both in vision and in execu- 
tion. The influence of the older 
men, of Daumier and Gavarni, was 
still present in Léandre, Veber, and 
others, but when Cappiello sud- 
denly stepped from behind the cur- 
tain it did not take the public long 
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to discover that he pos- 
sessed a keener psy- 
chology and a crisper, 
more straightforward 
method than any of his 
colleagues. 

And what is the trick 
which this newcomer 
practises and which no 
one else seems able to 
simulate? It is merely 
that while completely 
modern in feeling Cap- 
piello goes back for his 
expression to the sim- 
plicity of earlier days. 
He has created the geo- 
metric caricature; his 
Bernhardt and his Bré- 
val, his Réjane and his 
Girard, his Sada Yacco 
and his own whimsical 
counterpart of himself 
have the primitive di- 
rectness of hieroglyph- 
ics. The formula is 
absolutely concise; fa- 
cial characteristics and 
conformation of figure 
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are reduced to their sienderest terms; 
nothing superlative is admitted and 
nothing essential is omitted. It is a 
new art and yet old, it is pantomime 
on paper. From actor and actress 
Cappiello passed naturally over into 
the field of the poster, adding that 





CAPPIELLO’S IDEA OF HIMSELF 
(Drawn expressly for Tue Critic) 
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same note of precision and that same 
definition of outline which seem, in- 
deed, his esthetic birthright. He has 
also modelled several diverting and 
fantastic figurines of Yvette Guilbert 
and others, and has lately been devot- 
ing his energies to painting. Yet the 
playhouse still holds its fascination for 
him, and Paris has recently accorded 
complete welcome to a Cappiello num- 
ber of Le Théétre, the sketches in which 
show that he is acquiring still further 
freedom of handling and grotesque in- 
tensity of feeling. 

Although he lives within the flare of 
the footlights, and although he harks 
back to that commedia dell’ arte which 
so long amused the idle or the art- 
less, this younger brother to Harle- 
quin does not spend his time beating 
his companions with a lath and jump- 
ing through hoops. On the contrary, 
he is thoroughly domesticated, and 
resides with his fascinating wife and 
irresistible little daughter at 194 Boule- 
vard Malesherbes. The quarter is typi- 
cally bourgeois and tranquil and the 
house is a modern one with lift. The 
Cappiellos occupy the sixth floor, and 
directly the bell sounds and the door 
swings open you are greeted by the 
frantic bark of an excited fox terrier, 
which, however, has no carnivorous 
intentions and secretly enjoys being 
petted. The salon and living rooms 
are bright and cheerful in tone and 
vaguely Empire in persuasion, but 
Mme. Cappiello passes most of her 
time in her husband’s studio, where 
she has her piano and plays or reads 
by the hour while he draws a carica- 
ture, designs a poster, or models a 
statuette. The autocrat as well as the 
winsome, mignonne sprite of the house- 
hold is Mademoiselle Francoise Cap- 
piello, age two and a fraction, and 
already imposing in address and im- 
perative in appeal. Mme. Cappiello, 
who is delicately Hebraic in appear- 
ance, is the youngest of three brilliant 
sisters, one of whom is the wife of Paul 
Adam, the novelist, the other being 
the widow of the late Lucien Mulhfeld, 
librarian and essayist. 

The man who has created an art so 
acute in its modernity and so precise 
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in its contour, and who has surrounded 
himself with such an engaging atmos- 
phere of domesticity, is a dark, meagre 
individual who still speaks French with 
a strong Tuscan accent. His hair is 
always brushed glisteningly tight over 
his temples, and he dresses after the 
manner of the scrupulous commercial 
type. He is fond of music, especially 
Wagner, and his pet aversion is outdoor 
exercise of any description. Much of 
his work is done during the afternoon, 
but when he goes to the theatre he in- 
variably stops in the studio until three 
or four in the morning, striving to 
render still more lucid and definite his 
impressions of the players he has just 
seen and with whom he shares so many 
subtle affinities. 


His full name is Signor Carlo de 
Fornaro but, for the sake of brevity, 
and brevity is the essence of carica- 
ture, let us be content to call him 


simply Fornaro. With a certain in- 
genuous pride in seeming remote and 
exotic he solemnly avers that he was 
born in Calcutta. At the trustful and 
impressionable age of three months he 
was taken to the cave of a widely cele- 
brated soothsayer, who, after a pro- 
longed scrutiny of his already char- 
acterful palm, pronounced that he 
would shortly become a great portrait 
painter. Although he is said to have 
drawn from nature elephants, tigers, 
strange birds, and curious fish before 
he could walk or speak, the young 
Fornaro’s artistic career was not to 
proceed without numerous vicissitudes. 
His early years, his whole life in fact, 
unravel before the eye like the Odyssey 
of an older though not a more persist- 
ent or continuous wanderer. From 
Calcutta he journeyed to Pisa, where, 
when some five years old, he entered 
school and began the acquisition of 
that vast and irrelevant fund of in- 
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formation which has always been the 
despair of his less favored associates. 
Having exhausted the possibilities of 
Pisa he settled in Florence, and later 
in Ziirich, where he devoted himself to 
mathematics and engineering prepara- 
tory to entering the Polytechnic. 

The somewhat rigid vista of life as a 
civil engineer did not prove a source 
of unmixed joy to the future satirist, 
who was, indeed, fonder of Swiss field 
sports than of quadratic equations or 
the binomial theorem. On the fatal 
day when he was to have gone up for his 
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examinations, he suffered an entirely 
heroic revulsion of feeling against his 
prospective calling and adroitly stepped 
on a train which whirled him southward 
toward Florence. Paternal authority 
now loomed large upon the horizon, 
and the youth who so narrowly escaped 
becoming a sturdy builder of railways 
and bridges was taken to India and in- 
stalled as Assistant Manager of a tea 
plantation in Assam, near the Tibetan 
frontier. It would naturally have been 
unbecoming if the new Assistant Man- 
ager had not fully realized the possibili- 
ties of his position, so he quickly 
proceeded to surround himself with 
a numerous suite and become the 
Rajah of the district. The tea 
plant eventually proved less absorb- 
ing than the wild oats of oriental 
extravagance, with the result that 
the Assistant Manager was precipi- 
tately removed from his high estate 
by a father who quite humanly 
showed a certain distaste for pay- 
ing his son’s debts. Sadly but phil- 
osophically the ex-Assistant Man- 
ager took his last look at the white, 
soaring crests of the Himalayas, 
and listened pensively to the music 
of the soft-flowing Brahmaputra. 
Though facts seem to prove the 
contrary, the future caricaturist had 
really been moving all the while 
along the somewhat irregular curves 
of evolution 
toward his true 
goal. Once back 
in Calcutta, he 
entered a local art 
school and began 
drawing vigor- 
ously from the 
cast in company 
with a number of 
ambitious Ba- 
boos. So pro- 
nounced were his 
achievements that 
his preceptor, 
who, though an 
Englishman, was 
a man of accurate 
esthetic intui- 
tions, and advised 
him to leave Cal- 
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cutta and the Baboos and continue his 
studies in Paris. Fornaro pére, not di- 
vining in his son the elements of either 
an engineer or an enthusiastic tea 
grower, consented conditionally to his 
embracing the career of an artist. He 
frowned upon Paris, but finally agreed 
on Munich as a safe compromise. The 
move proved a propitious one, for 
within a few weeks Fornaro blossomed 
forth as the favorite pupil of Hackel 
and a duly authenticated student at 
the Royal Academy. Fate, however, 
declined to permit him to become a 
Gabriel Max, a Carl Marr, or a Franz 
von Lenbach, and before long he threw 
off academic routine and Teutonic 
pretence and turned his steps toward 
America. 

In order to add richer color and pic- 
turesqueness to his biography Fornaro 
first descended upon Chicago. Some- 
what disconcerted by the sudden 
change of scene, and suffering perhaps 
from a momentary confusion of ideals, 
he was moved to accept a position with 
a wholesale hardware establishment. 
After three years in this atmosphere, 
during which time he did not rise to 
the dignity of Assistant Manager, the 
incredible whimsicality of life gradually 
dawned upon him and he began draw- 
ing caricatures for the Chicago 7imes- 
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FORNARO INTRODUCES HIMSELF 


Herald. Wis work for the daily press 
was followed by the publication of a 
book of caricatures entitled ‘‘Chicago’s 
Anointed,’’. with the proceeds from 
which he drifted, gently expectant, to 
New York. It was in New York that 
Fornaro, after manifold searching, 
finally found himself. Having seen, 
and done, or dreamed of doing nearly 
everything, he here discovered that he 
was in possession of an unappeased 
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taste for drawing and a fanciful, benign 
cynicism which could best be expressed 
in terms of contemporary caricature. 
Yet caricature as Fornaro understood 
it, the caricature of Guerin Meschino, 
L Asino, and other Italian satirical jour- 
nals, was an utterly unknown quantity 
in New York when he first attempted 
to practise it. Ruthless and realistic 
metropolitan editors who could not 
appreciate the sensitive vitality of a 
few characteristic strokes actually in- 
sinuated that Fornaro did 
not know how to draw. For 
the time being the future 
of Latin caricature in 
America seemed dubi- 
ous, so with his infal- 
lible instinct for the 
proprieties, Fornaro 
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A GROUP OF FIRST-NIGHTERS POSE FOR FORNARO 


began designing for the American 
Fashion Company and teaching Eng- 
lish, his command of which was undis- 
mayed, in an Italian night school. 
Having permitted him to enjoy a 
period of distinguished oblivion, it re- 
mained for such magazines and papers 
as THE CRITIC, Zhe Criterion, The 
New York World, and Everybody's to 
lure Fornaro from a certain oriental 
lassitude and convince him that carica- 
ture was both his pastime and his in- 
spiration. And asmonthsslip 

by the gentle pessimism 
which pervades all he does 
or says shows no diminu- 
tion, nor does his work 

in any degree lose its 
power to amuse and 

to mystify. 
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IV. 
By LAURENCE HUTTON 


STILL another of the trials of the 
editor is the receipt, and sometimes 
the acceptance, of stolen goods. The 
dishonest writer who is not afraid, and 
not ashamed, to steal away the brains 
of other persons, and to sell them for 


’ profit, is hardly so unfamiliar an object 


in the world of letters as he is sup- 
posed to be. He may bea pickpocket, 
or a sneak-thief, merely; filching ideas 
or fragments of plots. Or he may be 
a burglar, or a highway-robber, out and 
out, breaking in, or knocking down, 
and taking away bodily whole poems, 
whole essays, whole stories, changing 
the labels and the trade-marks, and 
disposing of them to innocent parties. 
No matter how well-read the editor 
may be, he cannot possibly have read 
everything; certain clever counterfeits 
and imitations now and then escape 
the eye of the sharpest detectives, and 
are passed upon him, and by him are 
passed along, to his own no little cha- 
grin, and to the great delight of other 
editors, when the fraud is discovered. 


While I have no knowledge of ever 
being caught by the issuer of stolen 
goods, it is only because I have had so 
little occasion to be deceived in that 
way. But although I never posed asa 
victim to the literary confidence-game, 
a much worse fate befell me, once, when 
I was accused of having stolen the goods 
myself! The case was a peculiar one; 
and the coincidence was certainly re- 
markable, if it was a coincidence. 

There was told me, at a Boston din- 
ner-table, one night, the little story ofa 
little girl, who, was embroidering some 
little thing for her mother’s Christmas. 
The child—childlike—was very eager to 
finish it, just to see how it would look; 
and she fretted herself into a sort of 
semi-nervous fever in her excited haste. 
At last her aunt, who was in the secret, 
—and so was the mother, for that mat- 
ter, although she was to pretend to be 
greatly surprised,—at last the aunt said 
to her, ‘‘Don’t be in such a hurry, 
Elsie. Thereis plenty of time. Rome 
was not built in a day, you know!” 
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ROBERT HUTTON, “ THE OLD SAILORMAN”’ 


‘‘Rome not built in a day, Auntie?’’ 
came the quick and incredulous reply. 
“‘Rome not built in a day/ Why! 
God made the whole world in siz days. 
And surely He did not spend all of one 
day on Rome!” 

Permission was asked to put the tale 
into print, and to give the proceeds to 
Elsie, as a Christmas gift on my own 
account. Shortly after it appeared in 
Harper's ‘‘Drawer,” to Elsie’s great 
pride, there came to the Harpers, from 
a lady living at the other end of the 
land, a severe letter stating that she 
was the mother of the child, whose 
name was not Elsie; that she had sent 
the contribution to the magazine many 
years before; that no notice was ever 
taken of it then; that some member of 
the editorial staff had appropriated it 
now; had slightly altered it, but had 
not improved it; and that she wanted 
pecuniary damages! There was no 
record of such an article;. no one re- 
membered it, or anything like it; but, 


in defence of my own reputation for 
honesty, it was necessary to get certifi- 
cates from Elsie’s family, proving that 
the remark was original with Elsie, and 
Elsie’s very own. 

That some small minds think alike, 
on great occasions, all editors know. 
When Miss Willing’s engagement to 
Mr. John Jacob Astor was announced 
some years ago, Puck received fifty or 
an hundred single paragraphic contri- 
butions to the effect that Jack asked 
her; and she was willing! And the 
personal play upon proper names, in 
every variety of verbal shape, was seen 
in every so-called comic paper in this 
country. The joke, if it is a joke, was 
a palpable one, which almost made 
itself; and its manifold appearance can 
easily be accounted for; but*how could 
Elsie and the other child, separated so 
far in time and space, say the same un- 
usual thing, under the same uncommon 
circumstances, and in the same excep- 
tional way? If it was mental telepathy, 
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why was it so long in transmission? 
Or did the far-away mother dream that 
her own’ daughter had .said it in ‘some 
previous incarnation? - 

This-is ‘respectfully submitted to: oithe 
Society: for the Encouragement of Psy- 
chical Research. 

It is not true, as is generally sup- 
posed, and as is so often asserted, that 
manuscript from unknown hands does 
not receive just care and prompt atten- 
tion. The greater part of it is the re- 
cipient*of more attention and care than 
it deserves. It is all read, although 
not all of it is read; and it has every 
possible consideration. The first para- 
graph, in too many sad cases, shows its 
absolute lack of value to the editor or 
the public; while, in the fewer instances, 
where it is read from title to ints, it 
is conscientiously considered, weighed, 
and measured; and if the pattern be a 
pretty pattern and an adaptable one, 
every effort is. made to find ‘a place for 
it, and to make it fit. 

Nor is it true, as is also generally 
supposed to be. true, that any amount 
of personal or professional influence has 
any weight whatever upon the profes- 
sional decision of the editor. He prints 
what he considers good. and proper; 
not what is declared to be good and 
proper by somebody else, no matter 
who that somebody else may be, and 
no matter how strong may be that 
somebody else’s alleged “‘pull.”” There 
was received, once, a bulky package of 
manuscript from an old acquaintance, 
who said, in effect, **You are in ‘The 
Harper Ring’; you have got your wife 
into ‘The Harper Ring’; you have got 
Harry This, and Lilly That, into ‘The 
Harper Ring’ ; and I don’t ‘see why 
you don’t get me into ‘The Harper 
Ring,’ too! Here are a couple of 
articles as good as anything the Har- 
pers generally publish. If the one is 
too feminine for the Magazine, see that 
it goes into the Bazar. If the other is 
too juvenile for the Weekly, find a place 
for it in Young Folks. Anyway see 
that they are published ; and get me 
into ‘The Harper Ring!’’ Happily, 


or unhappily, there were on the writ- 
_ ing table, at that moment; four official 
notes, one from the editor of each of 
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the periodicals in question, and each 
one of them declining. a contribution 
of my own! They were put into’ one 
envelope, without-commient, and sent 
to my correspondent as the: only reply. 
Théy seemed to prove conclusively that 
I was not in ““The Harpér- Ring,’’ al- 
though I had been, for years, on-the 
editorial staff of the Magazine, as well 
as a frequent contributor to the other 
journals, And it is hoped that they 
proved, which is certainly the case, 
that there is not, and never has been, 
a ‘‘Harper Ring!” 

I started in 1893, my semi-centennial 
year, to make a slow and deliberate 
journey around the world—‘‘My Pil- 
grimage.’’ A longer or a shorter time 
was spent each, in London, in Paris, 
in Venice, in Florence, in Rome, in 
Genoa, all of them more or less familiar ; 
and also in the then (to me) unknown 
cities of Athens, Constantinople, Cairo, 
and Jerusalem. And then, when it was 
felt that I could hold no more, that I 
had bitten of the fruit of the tree of 
knowledge of travel all that could, at 
that time, be digested, I came home, by 
the same, and the shorter, way. Asa 
member of the editorial staff. of Har- 
per’s Magazine, with no authority 
whatever in the so-called ‘Harper 
Ring,’”’ except over my own particular 
Department, I was asked, in every one 
of these cities, as well as on the steamers 
sailing the Mediterranean, the Bos- 
phorus, the Adriatic, and the Atlantic, 
to read and accept some sort of a con- 
tribution to that publication. In Lon- 
don it was a short history of the Trade 
Guilds, and an excellent one. In Paris 
it was a description of the Carnavalet 
Museum. In Venice it was an.account 
of atrip to the Engadine. In Florence 
it was the story of Dante’s career there, 
concerning which I myself had already 
written. In Rome it was a series of 
articles upon the Home Life of the 
Italian King and Queen. In Genoa it 
was a scientific treatment of ancient 
Italian coins. In Athens it was, of all 
things, a tale of Early Virginia! In 
Constantinople it was the true account 
of the adventures of a man who had 
figured in a romance by Mr. Marion 
Crawford. In Cairo it was a disquisi- 
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tion upon the folk-music of the Arabs, 
as compared with the songs of the Ne- 
groes of the Southern States of Am- 
erica. In Jerusalem it was a paper 
showing the existence of petroleum in 
the region round about the Dead Sea, 
and the money that was in it, to Am- 
erican investors. On the Bosphorus it 
was a report of the Labors of the Am- 
erican Missionaries in Turkey. On the 
Adriatic it was ‘‘Rhymed Rules for 
American Leads in Whist.’’ And on 
the Atlantic it was just a plain little 
Poem for Young Readers. I thought 
I might escape this last. But I bet a 
big cigar that it would happen; and I 
won my bet! The verses were handed 
to me as we passed Fire Island, on our 
way to Sandy Hook! 

They were, each in its line, good 
enough, or so it seemed. I took them 
all, although I did not read them all; 
and, except the verses which were pre- 
sented in person, the next day, I sent 
them, generally at my own expense, to 
the only man who could accept or re- 
ject them, Mr. Alden, the Editor-in- 
chief of Harper's Magazine; over whom 
I have no more influence, and over 
whom I desire no more influence, than 
have any of you to whom I am writing. 

The Cairo incident was, perhaps, the 
most amusing of all; as it was, in a 
measure, the most disappointing to 
personal, if not to professional, pride. 
I had spent some six or seven weeks at 
Shephard’s Hotel, visiting, from day 
to day, every nook and corner of the 
place; studying the mosques; making 
myself familiar with all the easily 
reached, and all of the out-of-the-way 
bits of orienta] architecture; haggling 
in the bazars for scaribs and embroi- 
deries, and things I did not want and 
had no intention of buying. Mixing 
freely, with no knowledge of their lan- 
guage, with all sorts and conditions of 
native women and men; going, gen- 
erally uninvited, to weddings and to 
funerals; drinking queer coffee, queerly 
made, out of queer little cups; smoking 
queer tobacco with the queer, newly 
made friends. 

I had sat on the chairs of Shephard’s 
veranda for hours together, watching 
that wonderful and unfailingly delight- 
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ful procession of donkeys, and camels, 
and tea-carts, and dromedaries, and ar- 
tillery caissons, and litters, and sheiks, 
and snake-charmers, and Arab hawkers, 
and guides, and dragomen, and kilted 
Highland privates, and red-coated Brit- 
ish officers, and English and Ameri- 
can ladies in Parisian gowns, and 
Arab women with veiled faces, and 
half-naked native babies, and all the 
picturesque paraphernalia, local and 
personal, of that ancient city. It ap- 
peared to be the realization of an Ara- 
bian Night’s Dream added to a stray 
chapter or two out of the Old or the 
New Testament; and I did not know 
whether I was asleep or awake. One 
fine morning, and nearly all mornings 
are fine on the banks of the Nile from 
Cairo to the Second Cataract, there 
came an official notification, on a 
dromedary, that the Khedive’s Minis- 
ter of War, unsolicited, would grant 
me an interview at five of the clock the 
next afternoon! 

This at last was fame! My reputa- 
tion has preceded me. It has won 
recognition all these thousands of miles 
away. And it had! The Minister of 
War of the Khedive, very black, with 
one eye only, and pock-marked, re- 
ceived me in the War Office, to which 
I went in an Anglicized cab, not on 
foot, or on donkey-back, as was the 
usual mode of procedure. He pre- 
sented me to a lady who was assumed 
to be his First Wife, but who was not; 
a lady as pock-marked, as one-eyed, 
and as black as he was; he spoke most 
graciously, in pretty poor English and 
in very good French; of both of which 
languages his First Wife was entirely 
ignorant; he served some very decent 
Five O’Clock Tea, and then he in- 
formed me that he had sent for me, 
not because I was a distinguished visi- 
tor to Egypt’s coral strands, but be- 
cause he had read a paper of mine in 
Harper's Magazine upon the ‘‘ Negro 
Minstrel on the American Stage’’; and 
because he himself had made a study 
of the aboriginal music of his own 
country. He had written, in French, 
an exhaustive paper upon the subject, 
which he wished to have properly trans- 
lated, and promptly published in the 
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periodical of which, as he thought, and 
as he expressed it, I was the Literary 
Minister of the banjo and bones! 

Two short ‘‘poems,’’ perpetrated at 
Shephard’s Hotel, where they had won 
some little popularity because of their 
purely local flavor, it was thought 
might, perhaps, have attracted the 
favorable attention of the noble mem- 
ber of the Khedive’s Cabinet, who con- 
sequently wished to meet, and to 
thank, their author. Dragomen had 
been reciting them in the streets; and 
it was not impossible that they had 
found their way into court circles. 
They were the only examples of orig- 
inal literary composition coming within 
my knowledge during that twelve- 
month which were not sent to Mr. 
Alden; but it may not be amiss to set 
them down here: 


I bought a scarib 
From an Arab, 
Who was dressed up like a Sheikh, 
And was willing, 
For a shilling, 
To declare it ‘‘ real antique.” 


A ring with a ruby in 
Bought I of a Nubian 
Who was ready to swear to its real ancient date. 
But ways that are Nubious 
Are apt to be dubious— 
The ruby ’s a bead, and the setting tin plate! 


The professional critic is not so great 
a trial to the professional author as is 
generally supposed. The author may 
have been, and may still be, a critic 
himself, and he knows all about it! 
He tries to console himself with. the 
thought that somebody once said,—I 
think it was Dr. Johnson,—‘‘ Conceive 
a man who has written what he hopes 
will live, troubling himself about a 
criticism which he knows will die!”’ 
Criticism is sometimes long-lived; but 
no matter how strong it may be, at 
birth, it does not, except in rare in- 
stances, survive the work it commends 
or condemns. The critic, in return, is 
a favorite target for the verbal shafts 
of the author, who often hits the bull’s- 
eye. But the author likes to be shot 
at, all the same, and he would rather 
be struck by the sharp arrow of the 
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professional critic and wounded in a 
tender part, than not to be made a 
mark of at all. Disraeli thought that 
he fired with a deadly aim when he 
made Mr. Phcebus, in ‘‘Lothair,”’ say 
that ‘‘the Critics are the men who fail 
in Literature and Art’’; but that was 
because Disraeli, himself, had not been 
very successful as a critic! 

The critic who is apt to hurt the 
most, and to hit the hardest, is the 
domestic or the social critic; the inti- 
mate member of the family circle; or the 
familiar acquaintance of the drawing- 
room, or the club, who says so frankly, 
and in what he considers so kindly a 
way, just what he thinks about your 
work. His opinion may be of no critical 
value, but it hurts! If what he says is 
complimentary, you fancy that it is 
perfunctory, and sometimes you imag- 
ine that it is patronizing; and it makes 
no particular impression. But if it is 
depreciatory, you are sure he means it; 
you look upon it as the average view; 
you realize that he represents the gen- 
eral public; you feel that if you cannot 
please him, you cannot please anybody 
else. And it hurts! 

Shortly after I had taken charge of 
the Department of ‘‘Literary Notes,”’ 
in Harper's Magazine, and after my 
name had appeared upon the cover of 
the periodical for some months, F met, 
by chance, in a street-car, a lady with 
whom I had had, for a long time, some 
slight acquaintance. She was a good 
woman, who never enjoyed the advan- 
tages of what we call ‘‘a liberal educa- 
tion’’; and who, presumably, never 
read anything but the daily papers and 
The Ladies’ Mirror. As she made 
room on the seat next to her, she said, 
abruptly, and apropos of nothing: ‘‘Me 
and my girls have been a-readin’ of 
them reviews of yourn. And we ’ve 
come to the conclusion that you done 
better when you writ books nor when 
you criticised ’em!’’ The diction was 
so peculiar that it burned itself into 
the memory; and it has remained 
there! The sentiment was so discour- 
aging that it scarified the feelings; and 
I still bear the brand. I would no 
more have respected her dictum regard- 
ing the literary efforts of anybody else 
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than I would have minded the barking 
of an honest dog, or the whistling of 
the summer winds; but what she said 
of my own attempts nearly broke my 
spirit in twain. She did not even say 
that I ‘‘done well’’ when I wrote 
books; but she did say that I ‘‘done 
worse’ when I “‘ criticised’em.’’ And 
it hurt! 

I slept very little that night. No 
comforting speech of my wife could 
reduce the inflammation. I repeated 
the words to my friends, always ver- 
batim; and pretended to laugh over 
them; but I was almost disheartened, 
and even went so far as to tell the 
Harpers that I feared I had mistaken 
my vocation, and that I would advise 
them to find, in my place, some one 
who could better do the work, and give 
more satisfaction to the great reading- 
public. 

All this happened almost twenty 
years ago. Hundreds, if not thousands 
of books have been “‘noticed’’ in the 
mean time. I am not sure that I 
“‘done better’ as I went carefully 
along. 


In the winter of 1896-97 I prepared 
an article for the Magazine upon the 
personal side, and upon the home-life, 
of half a dozen popular actors, as I had 
seen them and had known them, during 
many: years of intimate personal inter- 


course. I wanted to show to the world, 
which only sees the public side of him, 
that a man can be a good actor, and a 
good son; a good husband, a good 
father, a good friend, and a gentleman, 
as well! 

The Players, in the olden days, and 
in the Old World, were classed, in 
statute-books, as ‘‘rogues and vaga- 
bonds.’”’ In the New World, and 
even in the Old, to-day, they are re- 
garded, when they so conduct them- 
selves, as gentlemen by behavior, if 
not by birth. In monarchical lands 
any man may become a Gentleman, if 
his Sovereign deigns to dub him one: 
in these United States of ours, the 
only gentleman is the man who re- 
spects himself, and who respects the 
feelings of others! Booth, Barrett, 
McCullough, Florence, Wallack, and 
Montague respected the feelings of 
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others; and they respected themselves. 
And I thought the public ought to 
know it, so far as it was in my power, 
and in my right, to make it known. 

In the article in question I quoted 
scraps of letters and bits of conversa- 
tion, generally, as was natural, ad- 
dressed to me; I showed, as far as was 
possible and proper, the tender and 
the affectionate, the humorous and the 
pathetic nature of these men, as I had 
seen and felt it. I tried to make my 
readers laugh, and I tried to make my 
readers cry. My anecdotes were all 
true, as I knew by observation, not by 
hearsay. All the incidents related 
were actual occurrences, in which I had 
played some more or less important 
part; as subject of their speech or deed, 
or as an eye-witness. My object was 
simply to present personal reminis- 
cences of the friends of many years’ 
standing; and this, as well as I could, 
I did. 

When the paper was completed, it 
was submitted to the kindliest, and at 
the same time, the most justly severe 
of my domestic critics, the fire-tenders 
of the hearth; and they pronounced it 
too personal! There was in it, they 
thought, too much of “‘me’’ and of 
‘‘mine’’; too much of ‘‘I’’ and of 
“‘myself.”’ This I, myself, had feared, 
and had tried hard to avoid. I then 
proceeded to cut myself as loose from 
the manuscript as possible, without de- 
stroying the sense or the consequence; 
and when I was through with the 
slaughter, there was almost nothing left 
of ‘‘mine’’ and of ‘‘me.’’ ‘“‘I’’ was 
eliminated ; but so was everything else 
that would make the paper intelligible, 
or of any worth. I knocked away my 
foundation, and my six stories came 
tumbling down. There was nothing 
to be done but to rebuild upon a new 
plan; and the eight or ten thousand 
words were taken out of the first per- 
son, and put into the third; at no small 
expense of time and trouble and mental 
strain, and to the no little confusing of 
the persons themselves. 

The tale was told in order to make it 
seem natural, and possible, and real, as 
being the experiences of ‘‘A Man I 
Know.’’ And I seemed to mix up the 
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‘‘Man I Know” with the Men He 
Knew in the most involved way. I 
went off the track entirely with the im- 
personal pronoun “‘one,”’ a very danger- 
ous figure of speech, always. . ‘‘One”’ 
recalled this, and ‘‘one”’ recalled that, 
but, in the end, ‘‘one’’ ran away with 
‘‘one’’ altogether. With the ‘‘him’s’’ 
and the ‘‘he’s’’ it was quite as bad; 
and not infrequently I myself could 
not tell whether ‘“‘he’’ was Booth or 
Hutton; whether ‘‘him’’ referred to 
Montague or to the ‘‘Man I Know!”’ 

But it was licked into something that 
looked, to me, like shape, and it was 
presented to the Editor-in-chief, who 
said he would accept it—if I would 
put it in the ‘‘First Person!” 

The original copy, altered and twisted 
out of all shape, had been destroyed 
as obscure beyond repair; and an en- 
tirely new edifice had to be erected; 
after the primeval model. I put my- 
self back, but I left out some of my 
spirit and interest, and by the time it 
was finished I was heartily tired of 
‘‘myself,’’ and almost tired of my six 
friends, in that connection. And I 
feared, more than ever, that ‘‘me’’ and 
“mine ” were altogether too much in the 
foreground, altogether too prominent. 

The day the article appeared—it was 
called ‘‘A Group of Players, by Lau- 
rence Hutton’’—I heard a friendly 
critic of the club circle say, as I entered 
the Reading-Room of The Players, and 
evidently for my own hearing, that he 
had just finished a paper called ‘“‘A 
Group of Laurence Hutton, by A 
Player.” 

Everybody laughed, and I pretended 
to laugh! It was meant to be funny. 
It certainly was very clever. It did 
not mean to be cruel. But I was sure, 
then, that it was true. 

And it hurt! 

An old ex-sailorman lay dying in 
his bed, one Christmas Eve, a year or 
two ago. He had run away to sea 
when he was a lad of ten; he had 
worked his hard way up, by slow de- 
grees, from cabin-boy to captain, before 
he was thirty; he had commanded a 
brig, called the British Queen, sailing 
from Dundee to New York, for a decade 
or so, when a modest little fortune was 
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bequeathed to him; he retired from the | 
merchant service, married a wife of 
about his own age, and settled in Am- 
erica, on shore. In his eightieth year 
he went back to Scotland to end his 
days in his native land. And on that 
Christmas Eve he lay quietly a-dying 
—in his bed. He had not known the 
sea, except as an occasional passenger, 
for almost half a century; but in the 
supreme moment it all came back to 
him. He had been semi-conscious and 
quite silent for some hours; the trained 
nurses had gone off for much-needed 
rest, and the old captain was sleep- 
ing peacefully by the side of his old 
wife, his feeble old hand in hers. Sud- 
denly he raised himself to a sitting pos- . 
ture, put his hand to his old gray head, 
touched his forelock, and, in a loud, 
firm voice, said: ‘‘Come on board, 
Sir!” For some minutes he gave 
orders, and obeyed them. He‘‘manned 
the foretop.”” He ‘‘put her helm hard 
astarboard.’’ He hauled ropes; he 
sang sea-songs; and then, as he fell 
back on his pillow he said, ‘* Belay all!’’ 
Turning to the old wife, his old hand 
again in hers, he murmured gently: 
**My ship ’s in port, Bess! But she ’s 
going out with the tide. I can’t take 
you with me, on this voyage, Bess! but 
you ’ll find me waiting for you on the 
shore, Bess, when you come over!” 
And, so saying, he died! 

The old sailorman was my uncle, 
the last of his generation; the old wife 
—for whom, on the shore, he is still 
waiting—is my aunt. And the story 
is absolutely true. I have set it down 
here as it was written to me, by my 
cousin, their only child, on that Christ- 
mas Day. With a broken voice,—my 
voice always breaks over it,—I tried to 
tell it to a certain warm friend of us all, 
who wanted to know! He was, with- 
out meaning it, the typical representa- 
tive of the amiable critic of the social 
circle. I added, ‘‘It seems to me a 
beautiful incident. The ‘Come on 
board, Sir!’ and the ‘Belay all!’ are 
better than the ‘Here!’ of Natty 
Bumpo; or even than the famous 
‘Adsum!’ of Colonel Newcome, be- 
cause they are true. It is almost too 
touching, and too sweet a story in its 
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moral lesson, to remain unuttered. 
Some day I’I] put it in print, I think!”’ 

Turning savagely, the friendly critic 
said, his own voice breaking, ‘You 
writing-fellows would tear out your 
heart-strings to tie up a magazine 
article!’’ 

The rebuke was a harsh one. But 
perhaps it was just. And it hurt. I 
have never ventured to tell the story, 
in public, before! 

Still another of the trials of the 
author is the typesetter, as he is 
backed and supported by the proof- 
reader. It sometimes seems as if they 
must do it on purpose; for many of 
their mistakes are too ingenious to be 
accidental. An entire volume might 
be filled with the stories of typographi- 
calerrors; and it would be entertaining, 
if not instructive reading. A number 
of these, as happening to me, or as 
coming within my ken, may be worth 
repeating here. The first befell Mr. 
Brander Matthews. He wrote of a 
certain collection of short stories, 
translated from the French, that they 
suggested, in a way, ‘‘The Tales of a 
Wayside Inn.’’ He found himself put 
into print as declaring that they sug- 
gested ‘‘the tail of a wayside hen!” 

I was made to speak once, in print, 
of ‘‘the Manures and Customs of the 
Mexicans.”’ Their manners may be 
unpleasant. But I did not mean to 
express it in that blunt way. 

In reviewing a book about the British 
Parliament, I wrote that ‘‘the most in- 
teresting and comprehensive chapter, 
perhaps, was that which gives the his- 
tory of Lord Palmerston’s career!’’ 
The final word of the sentence was 
printed “‘cancer,’’ passing both proof- 
reader and writer; and so standing, in 
the back pages of a copy of Harper's 
Magazine, tothisday. It was the sub- 
ject of much facetious comment in the 
editorial pages of a leading journal at 
the time; the editor, in a perfectly 
kindly and good-humored sort of man- 
ner, having great fun at my expense, 
and commenting freely upon my fa- 
miliarity with that peculiar disease; 
particularly as it was developed in the 
case of Lord Palmerston. All of which 
I enjoyed as much as did the editor. 
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The editor is still my good friend, but 
my name, by strict orders, has never 
been mentioned in the journal in ques- 
tion, since I said once, of its publisher 
and proprietor, that he could afford to 
keep house upon his professional in- 
come because, unless he dined out, his 
living was not high; and he burned his 
own natural gas! The fault of this re- 
mark could not possibly be laid at the 
door of the composing-room, and it 
has never been forgiven. I am not 
criticised in his columns, not con- 
demned, or abused; but invariably, 
and absolutely entirely ignored. I do 
not seem to mind it. And I have 
never explained that the remark, al- 
though it got into print, was not in- 
tended, of course, to be printed. 

The most perplexing and absurd of 
these typographical errors tried to find 
its way, but fortunately was captured 
on its way, into the columns of Harper's 
Weekly. At the time of-the union of 
the Astor, the Tilden, and the Lenox 
Libraries, I wrote a long, and hurried, 
paper of several columns in length con- 
cerning the three institutions and their 
founders. The journal was to go to 
press early on Saturday, and the article 
was not finished until very late on Fri- 
day night. The messenger boy took it 
to Franklin Square the next morning 
very early, and by the time of my ar- 
rival at the editorial rooms, the long, 
wet galley-proofs, unseen as yet by 
professional proof-readers, were ready 
for inspection. Printed on different 
presses and in different rooms they 
came down in an irregular way, with- 
out sequence, without head or tail. I 
skipped from paragraph to paragraph, 
from subject to subject, in a most con- 
fusing manner, the printer’s devil stand- 
ing impatiently at my elbow, the type- 
setters crying for ‘“‘revise’’; and all 
went swimmingly along, until I came 
to the following remarkable sentence: 
“New York, perhaps, has never fully 
realized, until this day, how greatly it 
has been enriched by the receipt of the 
vest buttons of James Lenox!”’ 

Why ‘‘vest buttons?’’ I had no 
recollection of writing anything about 
Mr. Lenox’s vest buttons, or about any 
buttons of any sort, belonging to Mr. 
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Lenox, or to his library. And I could 
not remember, in the haste of compo- 
sition, what I had written. But I cer- 


tainly had not mentioned vest buttons, 


which could, in no possibility, have any 
connection with the subject in hand. 
At last, in despair, ‘‘copy ’’ was sent 
for, when it was discovered that Mr. 
Lenox’s ‘‘vest buttons’’ were ‘‘the 
vast bequests” of that generous, public- 
spirited gentleman! 

Still I find myself quoted as picking 
up many ‘‘earnest persons,’’ instead of 
‘*honest pennies’’; as taking a ‘‘dog,”’ 
instead of a “‘day,’’ out of my vacation; 
as being possessed of a coach and four, 
and ‘‘a gold gallows,”’ instead of ‘‘gold 
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galore’: as ‘‘aiming from the train”’ 
instead of ‘‘arriving on the train’’; as 
“arranging myself ’’ instead of ‘‘array- 
ing myself,’’ in a golf-suit; as driving, 
and putting, ‘‘gold balls’’ instead of 
“golf balls’’; as making the cook 
*‘garbage,’’ instead of ‘‘garnish,’’ the 
dish with parsley; as making the dairy- 
maid ‘‘charm the butler,’’ when her 
business was to ‘‘churn the butter’’; 
and finally, as speaking of a friend as 
being ‘‘slightly dead,’’ instead of 
‘slightly deaf!”’ 

I can understand the dairy-maid as 
being willing, and ready, to ‘“‘charm 
the butler’’; but again I ask—Why 
‘“‘vest buttons ’’? 


‘ (To be continued.) 
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‘*BETWEEN literature and ‘the higher 


journalism,’”’ radically asserts Mr. 
Boynton in the first of his newly col- 
lected essays,* ‘‘the partition is ex- 
tremely thin.”” And this is the text 
of his suggestive and unhackneyed 
discussion of a subject, at the mere 
mention of which most excellent people 
silently retire among their prejudices. 
In his function as critic, Mr. Boynton 
has given abundant proof that he knows 
what literature is. In this essay he 
shows that he also understands the 
nature of journalism. ‘*Pure journal- 
ism,’’ he observes, ‘‘is hardly more 
common than pure literature.’’ The 
attitude of the essay is so sane and its 
exposition so lucid that it is difficult 
to see how any issue could be taken 
with it. Indeed, an exceptional good 


*“ Journalism and Literature.” By H. W. nton. 
Houghton Mifflin & Co. $r.25, J ~ 


sense has moulded all these essays, 
which are discursive rather than critical; 
and if one of them is now and then so 
eminently sane as to verge upon color- 
lessness, that is merely the effect of 
a virtue in excess. The remaining 
subjects of the volume are inferior in 
interest to that of the title essay, partly 
because they are those which so often 
find a conventionally acceptable place 
in an essay collection. It is perhaps 
not altogether ungracious to suggest 
that the pleasures of ‘‘Owning Books,” 
the undesirability of books written 
‘‘For the Young,’’ and the present 
market for ‘‘Intimate Literature’ have 
been discussed before. However, Mr. 
Boynton has fearlessly made some ex- 
cellent points in discussing ‘‘ American 
Humor’”’ and the American reviewer; 
and if we are somewhat taken aback to 
learn, in connection with our modern 
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novel-devouring public, that ‘“‘never 
has an age set a higher value on skill 
in invention and manipulation,’’ and 
that this public ‘‘is not going to put 
up with any kind of dulness or clumsi- 
ness in art,’’"—doubtless these state- 
ments are conspicuous only because of 
the utter reasonableness of the greater 
part of this excellently sound, if in no 
sense brilliant, volume. 


A satisfaction which for many years 
has peculiarly belonged to admirers of 
Miss Repplier, is that of her entire 
dependableness. A writer who knows 
no lapses, whose point of view suffers 
no diminution of acuteness, whose 
work maintains an almost incredible 
level of brilliant achievement, deserves, 
in a day of mushroom reputations and 
glorified pot-boilers, an especial cele- 
bration. And it will be no disappoint- 
ment to her own by-no means incon- 
siderable public, that in this new 
volume * Miss Repplier again talks of 
“‘The Luxury of Conversation,” of 
**The Spinster,’’ and of ‘‘The Gayety 
of Life,’’ for there is no other writer of 
the day—the phrase is inapt, for Miss 
Repplier is not spiritually of our day— 
who has touched on these subjects as 
engagingly as she. Even the Vol- 
tairean sentiment which she has chosen 
to indicate the spirit of her volume, 


On court, hélas! aprés la vérité ; 
Ah! croyez moi, l’erreur a son mérite, 


is perfectly in accord with the gayly 
tolerant perversity, to employ a para- 
dox, of every page she ever wrote. 
Within her own field, whose very limi- 
tations have happily distinguished her, 
Miss Repplier is perhaps our only es- 
sayist; and it is difficult to recall any 
other living writer whose work is so 
thoroughly, permanently, yet delicately 
impregnated with what we call the 
writer's own personality, and with the 
salt of an entirely individual humor. 
To be entertaining without being super- 
ficial, and variously wise without being 
encyclopedic, is an art that Miss Rep- 
plier early learned and that she still 
charmingly practises. 


* ‘** Compromises.” 


By Agnes Repplier. 
Mifflin & Co. $1.25, er eee 


Houghton, 
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A perhaps too great variety in sub- 
ject and style somewhat mars these 
essays* of that very sincere and accom- 
plished writer, Mr. Paul Elmer More. 
The essayist is conspicuously at his 
best when discussing Emerson, but 
much less successful when discussing 
Hawthorne. Mr. More lacks the mental 
flexibility demanded of a critic, and he 
seems constrained and ill at ease when 
analyzing the work of writers whose 
temperaments are foreign to his own. 
Thus, he is not successful in his dis- 
cussion of the poetry of Arthur Symons, 
but, on the other hand, offers an un- 
usually good appreciation of Thoreau, 
agreeably free from the gush which 
that writer’s merits so frequently invite. 
The article on Tolstoy, too, is written 
with a clear judgment and an ample 
information. Mr. More is a writer and, 
what is rarer, a thinker, who is worth 
listening to; and certain of his gentle, 
old-fashioned mannerisms —they are 
mannerisms, perhaps, of ten years ago 
or so—are an agreeable variation from 
the empty, scintillating impertinences 
of some of his more widely read con- 
temporaries. 


For the benefit of English readers 
who may not be over-familiar with the 
poetry of the French Renaissance, Mr. 
Belloc has arranged this volume t of 
appreciations and selections. In his 
dedication, the author explains that his 
countrymen’s neglect of French litera- 
ture and his own inherited sympathy 
with it have led him to undertake the 
book, and he then proceeds to brief im- 
pressionistic analyses of his six poets, 
—Charles of Orleans, the always tempt- 
ing Villon, Marot, Ronsard, Du Bellay, 
and Malherbe. These essays, of but a 
few pages each, are strikingly keen, 
delicate, original, and clothed in a style 
of unusual color and subtlety, if per- 
haps somewhat mannered. Each essay 
is followed by a group of poems in the 
original French, with further brief com- 
ment by Mr. Belloc. A competent 
writer, ardently in love with an ade- 
quate subject is the best of companions; 


‘ * “Shelburne Essays.’"* By Paul Elmer More. Putnam’s, 
25, 


1.25. 
+“ Avril.” By H, Belloc, E. P, Dutton, $1.50, 
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and there may well be readers who will 
enjoy this book for this secondary 
reason, apart from those who have the 
primary incentive of an interest in the 
theme. The book is beautifully issued. 


Professor Colby’s book* is none the 
less pertinent and agreeable because it 
is difficult to classify. It is a cheerful 
diatribe against pedants; let no pedan- 
tic objections be made to its form or 
style. If his essays are not essays, that 
fact is irrelevant to the author’s pur- 
pose, which is the genial and disinter- 
ested one of helping the public to rid 
itself of some of its obsessions. This 
may not be a literary aim, and Professor 
Colby’s witty and informal book is 
certainly not a literary achievement, 
but it is a very useful one. It is a 
wholesome thing to have our uncon- 


* Imaginary Obligations.” By Frank Moore Colby. 
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scious pomposities so clearly exposed, 
and the author’s slangy short-cuts to 
the root of his subject are highly effec- 
tive. ‘‘The Rigors of Education’’ is 
an especially diverting satire, and ‘*The 
Adventures of a Playgoer’’ is irresist- 
ible. ‘‘For truthful comment on ordi- 
nary books and plays,’’ remarks this 
exhaustless phrase-maker, ‘‘give me 
the private monosyllable, the sigh of a 
personal friend, the look of the latest 
victim,—anything, in short, but the re- 
juctant fluency of professionals. Not 
that this miserably didactic group of 
men are in any sense to blame for it. 
It should not be forgotten that most 
dramatic criticism is written by persons 
who would rather be in bed.”” The 
very substance of this sort of book 
consists in its light detachment from 
the dull and unedifying habit of seeing 
both sides of a question. 
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After the maudlin, self-centred love-letters 
that have been hurled at the reading public, 
—letters with no reticence or 
Wenaits dignity in their love avowals, 
Love Letters, ©20iStic, passionate, unbridled 
emotions pouring through super- 
lative adjectives and eccentric, improper 
nouns—it is a delight to read these love-let- 
ters * of one civilized human being to another, 
letters written from mind to mind as well as 
from heart to heart. They are not penned by 
a savage or a servant or a nervous prostrate 
or a degenerate. Good taste is not offended 
by loss of self-control. The writer is a nomad 
whose home is the wide, wide world and who, 
knows and loves the maps of Asia and 
America as well as her own European map. 

And yet these letters are love-letters, sent 
from a woman’s bruised heart to the man she 
loves, who loves her, from whom she is sepa- 
rated by Fate. The last letter is the plaintive 
cry of a broken heart, and the reader closes 
the book with a sentiment “too deep for 
tears.” 

It is small wonder that the book has had an 
unusual success. In Germany, where it was 
published last year, it has been through 
sixty-four editions within fourteen months. 

*“ The Letters Which Never Reached Him.” Dutton. 


A German 


The brilliant author, although her name is not 
given, is, it is whispered, well known in 
Berlin, where she was called the Pocket- 
Venus of the Court. If the “guess’’ is cor- 
rect, this charming woman has been recently 
met in New York. The English edition was 
printed in England in the early summer, and 
has later been published on this side of the 
water. 

The author wrote the English version as 
well as the German, and, in spite of the occa- 
sional misuse of her prepositions, shows that 
she has achieved our language if she were not 
born to it. 

One is reminded of those delicate winged 
creatures who alight by instinct where their 
antenne can best touch and gather food. 
Food for thought this author gathers for us 
in her butterfly flights and busy-bee pauses, 
honey of Ademettus. Her humor is benign, 
not’ malign, and her letters from New York 
are full of running wise and witty comments 
on us Americans and our ways. Take this 
extract: The scene is the dinner-table of a 
nouveau riche, at which was present “a 
second cousin who had only just been trans- 
planted to the O’Doyle millions. When 
champagne was served he got quite excited 
and called out wildly: ‘Drink, drink, gentle- 
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men, whilst it’s fizzing!®” One of the 
letters, dated Tuxedo, has this discriminating 
criticism. (I quote at some length because 
of the value of the picture of the charming 
Park from the outsider’s view-point.) ‘“Tux- 
edo Park once more shows to me that the 
Americans thoroughly understand exclu- 
siveness, but scarcely appreciate solitude. 
They require plenty of other people and ac- 
quaintances—of course only carefully chosen 
ones, who in every sense are socially desirable. 
In this need of society and dread of being alone, 
they are not unlike children. (The italics are 
mine.) But if Madame Cosmopolite is often 
French in precision, she becomes all German 
in sentiment, in resigned philosophy, in the 
delightful chapter in which she returns, a wan- 
derer, a weary woman, to the home of her 
childhood, Garzin, now become a show-place 
for tourists. M. M. Mason. 


The author of this timely book * is partic- 
ularly well qualified for his task, being the 
President of the Historical Society of Louis- 
iana, of which State he is a native. Be- 
ginning with the discovery of 
Florida by Ponce de Leon, the 
romance of the early Spanish 
explorers is given; Pineda, Vas- 
quez de Ayllon, de Narvaez, and de Soto, 
whose discovery of the Mississippi and death 
end the first period of Louisiana’s story. 
Then come the French explorers, La Salle, 
Joliet, Marquette, and Hennepin, and the 
other famous men who spread the French 
dominions from the St. Lawrence to the Gulf 
of Mexico. Nothing could be more romantic 
than the early history of Louisiana, the 
chivalrous Frenchmen, the wars with In- 
dians, and with Spain, the negroes, the frairs 
and nuns; and the whole, bound up with the 
history and intrigues of France and Spain, 


A Handsome 
and Valuable 
Book, 


The Critic 


for four long years; . . . But it is better 
that they did not succeed in disrupting the 
Union permanently.” The “ History of Lou- 
isiana ” ends with the visit of the French 
Ambassador, M. Jules Cambon, to New 
Orleans in 1902; it includes in its scope a 
description of the State, its fruits, flowers, 
minerals, and crops, and an account of life, 
manners, and customs at various stages of 
its growth. As a basis for the work M. 
Fortier has made use of contemporaneous 
books, newspapers of 1794, MS. documents 
of the Louisiana Historical Society, Spanish 
MSS., compiled from the archives of Spain 
by P. de Layangos, in 1847, and material 
from the Archives of the Ministry of the 
Colonies in Paris. He has also consulted the 
works of Francois Xavier Martin and Charles 
Gayarré, and the Memoir of Francisco 
Bouligny, which gives a clear account of the 
condition of Louisiana in 1776. 

The four volumes are handsomely illus- 
trated with reproductions of portraits of 
famous men connected with the history of 
the State, many of them from the private 
collections of their descendants in France 
and Spain; with maps and pictures of 
scenes in New Orleans, and, in addition, each 
volume has as frontispiece a hand-finished 
water-color facsimile of an original painting, 
one being a portrait of Charles III, of Spain, 
from the painting by Raphael Mengs, in the 
Prado Museum, Madrid. The typography, 
binding, and presswork are in every way 
worthy of the house that issues the — 


If all persons who are moved to write their 
“‘stage reminiscences” had, first, the insight, 
and second, the delicate competency of touch 

that stand out in Miss Rose- 


Unusualand boro’s new volume,* this familiar 


Sincere Art, 
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so-called form of literature would 
be considerably less wooden and dreary. 
These are not, technically, reminiscences; 
they are short stories. The fact that some of 


combine to form a picture of compelling 
interest. 
The second volume takes up the Spanish 
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dominion and final cession of Louisiana to 
the United States. The invasion of the Terri- 
tory by the British and their final defeat at 
New Orleans are fully treated, and, all through, 
short accounts of the celebrated men and 


families connected with Louisiana add inter- . 


est to the account of the history they made. 
The fourth volume opens with the beginning 
of the Civil War, which is treated with un- 
prejudiced fairness by the author, who says: 
*“The men of the South fought nobly and well 


*“A History of Louisiana.” By Atcee Fortisr, 
Litt. D. 4 vols. Manzi, Joyant & bo, $60.00 net. 


,them are told in the first person and that all 


are pervaded by a strong personal note is a 
part of the very unusual and sincere art with 
which they are written, and constitutes their 
admirable flavor. 

Few writers succeed in picturing the stage, 
and stage life, however intimately they know 
it. Miss Roseboro has not even attempted 
it. Her stories are of men and women who 
merely happen to have a relation to that 


*“ Players and Vagabonds,” By Vota RosEBoRO, 
Macmillan, $1.50, 
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world ‘‘behind the curtain.”” One character 
here, another there, she has selected and 
intimately pictured; the play-pageant as a 
whole she has not touched. Such chronicles 
as these, informed by an intimate sympathy 
rather than by a vaulting imagination, are 
sometimes classed as ‘“‘reporting,” which, 
if true, would not be in the least to their 
discredit, for they are genuine literature as 
well, ‘‘The Embroidered Robe” is perhaps 
the best of the group of stories; it is a pal- 
pitating fragment of life, indescribably 
touching. And few contemporary short- 
story writers have achieved such distinct and 
memorable characters as ‘The Mantua- 
Maker,’’ Teddy Catty, the clown, and Georgy. 
To have observed with so fine a perception 
and to have recreated with so firm a tender- 
ness is no every-day performance, Miss 
Roseboro is not engaged in following liter- 
ary fashions, and her exquisite truthfulness 
may be one of the secrets of her excellent 
style. 

The note of the book is minor, it must be 
confessed. But a depressed view of the stage 
has repeatedly been offered before, and 
without Miss Roseboro’s abundant humor or 
her literary grace. 

Oxrivia Howarp DunBaR. 


“The Fire-Bringer” * is, it seems, “the 
first member of a trilogy on the Promethean 
theme, of which ‘The Masque of Judgment,’ 
already published, is the second member”; 
but the connection between the two poems is 
informal, and the action of each complete 
in itself. As preface or argument an extract 
from Apollodorus is prefixed to the present 
poem, telling of Deukalion’s landing on 
Parnassus after the flood sent by Zeus to 
destroy the men of the brazen age; of the 
turning into men and women, 
respectively, of the stones thrown 
over their heads by Deukalion 
and Pyrrha; and of the theft of fire from 


The Poetry of 
a Poet, 


Heaven for which Prometheus will suffer 


punishment in the last member of the trilogy. 
Of equal importance with the three charac- 
ters named is Pandora; and next come 
olus, Lykophon, Alcyone, Rhodope, and 
the Stone Men, the Stone Women, and a 
priest of Zeus. Mr. Moody has chosen a 
theme familiar to readers of poetry, but has 


treated it with such originality, force, and’ 


beauty as to justify his choice. His blank- 
verse is not only fluent and melodious, but 


*“The Fire-Bringer.” By W1tL1am VAUGHN Moopy. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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strong and individual; and his lyrics as 
terse and tuneful as songs should always be. 

None of the lyrics, by the way, is inter- 
posed as a sop for the frivolous. Each and 
all, they spring straight from the context, 
and are introduced only where song can 
better express the thought, or rather the 
emotion, than could the more cumbersome 
medium. 

Most of the lyrics are Pandora’s; and per- 
haps the best of them is the one beginning 


**T stood within the heart of God; 

It seemed a place that I had known: 
(I was blood-sister to the clod, 
Blood-brother to the stone.) ”’ 


which has a distinctly modern note withal: 

Those who saw in Mr. Moody’s “ Poems,” 
some three years since, the assurance that 
a new poet had risen in America, will wel- 
come the present volume as a confirmation 
of their predictions. No American poet of 
the younger generation is doing work of 
equal importance with that of this native 
of Indiana, who was educated at Harvard 
and till recently was attached to the teaching 
staff of Chicago University. It has been 
suggested that he would do well to take for 
his next work a theme that appeals more 
strongly to Americans than the legendry of 
Greece may be supposed to do. If his 
object is to achieve popularity and fortune, 
the hint is a good one; but it is quite con- 
ceivable that poetry is the gainer by a course 
that may be the reverse of profitable to the 
poet himself. Mr. Moody has shown so 
clearly, however, his power to deal with 
themes of paramount interest to his own 
time and his people, that there would be 
reason to fear the consequences of his devot- 
ing a poetic drama to some theme peculiarly 
American. In the meantime, we may look 
forward with pleasurable anticipations to the 
completion of the classic trilogy of which the 
second part is now before us. 

J. B. G. 


Admittedly one of the most delicate and 
elusive phases of human psychology is that 
characteristic of an imaginative girl of four- 
The Young teen orso. Even to anyone who 
Girl in Fiction,2@S once been a girl of fourteen, 

the preposterous extravagances 
of this age, emotional and intellectual, are 
difficult to believe in: to one who has not, 
they may well seem almost incredible. Rarely, 
therefore, has the young girl been successfully 
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transferred to fiction; and it is by way ofa 
distinct departure from story-book types that 
Miss Jordan should have happened to recall, 
or to conceive, a May Iverson.* 

Considered as an achievement on the part 
of her author, perhaps the most commendable 
feature of May Iverson, who so capably and 
valiantly sustains her heroine’s role to the 
end of the book, is the entire consistency of 
her character. Even externally, this pleas- 
antly self-conscious young creature cannot 
have lacked ‘‘personality,”’ uninteresting as 
the fourteen-year-old surface is apt to be. 
She is fluent, egotistic, weak in a sense of 
humor, intense in her feeling, serious in her 
ambition. Few heroines so generously re- 
veal themselves or so completely live up to 
the revelation. But although, in the minor 
points of the stories, May Iverson is the 
individual, in the larger ones, those on which 
the stories turn, she is veraciously generic. 
All May Iversons emotionally pursue ideals 
of character and conduct, cultivate intense 
and jealous affections for their teachers and 
their chums, act plays, write stories, and 
dwell upon the thought of fame. It is true 
that the local color of these stories happens 
to be that of a Western convent school, but 
transference to an Eastern boarding-school 
would not have altered May Iverson’s 
psychology. 

Miss Jordan has not only wisely indicated 
that the May Iversons of life well repay 
study, but she has written a series of sprightly 
stories that will considerably extend her 
reputation. Admirers of the previous work 
of the editor of Harper’s Bazar will find here 
more humor, sympathy, and skill. 

Oxrivia HowarD DunBar. 


The situation, upon which ‘‘The Masquer- 
aders” { is founded is an utterly impossible 
one. An Englishman of rank, wealth, and 

, political distinction, an M. P., 
Impossible ; : 
but Absorbing, ™arried to a lovely wife, and 
trusted by the leader of his party, 
has fallen a victim to morphia and feels that 
unless he can get away from his own world 
during the periods when the drug makes him 
irresponsible, he is lost. Fate throws in his 
way a man who is physically his double, and 
one mentally able to fill with credit the 
place that Chilcote, the unfortunate victim 
of opium, has won by years of hard work. 
The man is poor. Chilcote proposes to this 

*“May Iverson—Her Book.” 

DAN. Harper. 1.50 


t “ The Masqueraders.” By 
Tuurston. Harper. $1.50. 


By Euizapetu Jor- 


Katurrine CEscIL 


‘scription of that personage. 
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John Loder to take his place in his home, at 
his club, in Parliament, while he surrenders 
himself to opium. The compact is made, 
and the two men change clothes in Loder’s 
lodgings. The world, social and political, is 
enchanted with what is supposed to be 
Chilcote’s improvement. The wife finds 
him again something like the lover she knew. 
Occasionally the real Chilcote claims his place 
and does more harm in a day than Loder can 
efface in a week. Of course Loder falls in love 
with the wife, who, when she learns the 
truth, is willing to accept him in place of her 
husband, who dies miserably in Loder’s 
lodgings. If one can admit the possibility 
of such a masquerade being carried on for 
a day without discovery, to say nothing of 
months, he must have small faith in the 
intelligence of the London man and woman. 
Which, however, does not prevent the reader 
from enjoying the plausibility with which the 
tale is told and the cleverness of its detail. 
The instant popularity of this story in Eng- 
land and America is one of the marvels of the 
season: almost before it was published it was 
among ‘‘the six best-selling books.” 
P. G. Husert, Jr. 


‘** The Misfit Crown’’ * is a story of a beau- 
tiful young enthusiastic English girl. She 
is ‘‘immensely tall,” and ‘‘marvellously 
handsome,” and ‘‘frightfully fond 
of sugar’! She has ideals. She 
has also three lovers, and it is 
these men and her influence on 
them, and theirs on her, that make the story. 

Of these three men John Ashburton is 
forty-eight, and, Miss Davidge assures us, 
“in society,”” and a cynical, very clever 
worldling. In reality he is half that age, 
with a soft, mushy heart, and in conversation 
harmless. He is, in truth, a young girl’s 
idea of a man of the world, by no means the 
genuine article, certainly not if he is judged 
by the standard of the time-honored de- 
‘‘A man of the 
world is a man who takes the light things of 
life seriously, and the serious things lightly.” 

There is blood, however, in all these char- 
acters, and Lady Carnifex, a restless, flighty, 
flippant worldling, is drawn with a keen sense 
of humor. She is a distinct personality, 
and a good representative of the negatively 
humorous type of mundane we all know. 

It is a pity that this young author should 
have placed her characters in England, and 


A Young 
Writer of 
Promise. 


By Frances Davines. D. 


*“ The Misfit — 


Appleton & Co. $1.50. 
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called them English. English they are not; 
American they are from the turn of the 
phrase which is always purely Americanese,— 
New Yorkese of the better classes, one might 
almost say,—to the thoughts of their heart. 
They belong on this side of the Atlantic. One 
example of the so-called English woman’s 
Americanism is enough. ‘‘You claim that 
she fixes her hair badly.” If there is one 
word that an English woman would not use 
in this connection it is the word fix, and 
the word claim is almost as impossible from 
the lips of Lady Carnifex. To some of us the 
crudity of youth is more than compensated 
for by the belief in high ideals. The girl 
who creates John Ashburton as a type of a 
guardian angel in evening dress is a dear 


creature, and one must deal tenderly with 
her. : 

Miss Davidge possesses a Clyde Fitch ability 
for stage-setting. The scene where Leonida 
and Mr. Ashburton hang curtains makes a 
charming and original background for their 
talk, and the device of having one of those 
harmless white curtains lead to the fatal 
climax is distinctly dramatic. Indeed there 
are indications that Miss Davidge may yet 
become a skillful novelist, if experience 
brings a more careful construction of sentences 
and a less frequent use of the adverb. There 
is surely good ground for belief in the future 
of a writer when her story increases in 
interest as it approaches the climax, and 
pauses at the right moment. M. M. M. 
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Armstrong--Gainsborough, and his Place in 
English Art. By Sir Walter Armstrong. 
Scribner. $3.50 net. 

This book of Sir Walter Armstrong’s views on 
English Art, with the painter Gainsborough 
as a vehicle, possesses a dictatorial atmosphere 
which combines most unpleasantly with a 
habit of picking flaws and splitting hairs. 
One fifth of the volume contains a confused 
and wordy criticism of English Art; but 
when at last the author comes in unsym- 
pathetic contact with Gainsborough he re- 
marks that nothing of consequence is to be 
learned of the painter’s private life. Through 
all the pages statements are made as such 
with scarcely a shadow of sup and 
weakened by an unhappy practice of jumping 
at conclusions, as in the case of the theory 
that Gainsborough studied his landscape 
painting under Richard Wilson. The text is 
illustrated by eight exceptional photogravures 
and forty mediocre half-tones. 


Beerbohm—The Poets’ Corner. By ax 
Beerbohm. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 


In this clever volume of twenty caricatures 
of poets, mostly English, Mr. Beerbohm 
shows the marked effect of the French school. 
Paris is stamped on his line work in such 
ont as “‘Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 
Table-talking,” and on the flat values of his 
three coloured plates. He shows a marked 
though slightly vicious insight into personal- 
ity in his conception of Whistler, and the 
others of the ‘‘Friends of Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti, in his back garden,” and of William 
Archer, kissing the toe of Henrik Ibsen; 
while his imagination is exhibited on the first 
late, giving his catalogued conception of how 
ar Khayam looked “underneath a bough.” 
There is scant doubt but what the numerous 


instances of bad drawing are intentional. 

As a whole the book forms a happy respite 

peng — usually depressing English work in 
e. 


Bolton—Raphael of Urbino. By Sarah K. 
Bolton. Crowell. 50 cents net. 
A short, interesting, though rather over-en- 
thusiastic appreciation of Raphael, illustrated 
by eight half-tone reproductions of his 
paintings. Mrs. Bolton shows a familiarity 
with the career of the painter which she 
presents in an informal, attractive manner 
pod far from a mere collection of names and 
tes. 


Gibson—Everyday People. By Charles Dana 

Gibson. Scribner. $4.20 net. 
This book, the ninth in the regular series of 
Mr. Gibson’s published drawings, contains 
seventy-six reproductions of his latest work 
well mounted on heavy paper. Mr. Gibson 
varies little from year to year in the quality 
of his production, having apparently dropped 
into the semi-hackwork of the over popular. 
However, remarks that he is growing careless 
or affected may be taken with several grains 
of salt, as his qualities, good or bad, continue 
those of an exceptionally strong man. For 
such as admire him nothing is lacking in this 
volume, where he is always clever, generally 
interesting, occasionally dramatic, and seldom 
inept or disagreeable. 


Tytler—The Old Masters, and their Pictures, 
for the use of Schools, and Learners in 
Art, with Illustrations from Painti 
By Sarah Tytler. Little, Brown & Co. 
$2.00. 

This unpretentious volume admirably fills 

its requirements as a text-book, and as a 

work to be read by those with little time to 
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spend on long reviews of Old Masters. The 
accounts of Italian, Flemish, German, French, 
Spanish, and English Art, while of necessity 
short, are written in a clear, concise style, and 
well illustrated with twenty full-page half- 
tones. Bits of information, such as that of 
the combining of oil with resin by the Van 
Eycks, are inserted from time to time. 


Wright—The Art of Caricature. By Grant 
Wright. Baker, Taylor Co. $1.00. 


This clever little volume gives a compact 
explanation of how to descend from the sub- 
lime to the ridiculous, prefaced by a lucid 
history of the art of caricature. No attempt 
is made to search for or to develop phantom 
ethics, but many useful a, b, c hints on 
caricature are given the reader. 


BELLES-LETTRES 


Bradford—Messages of the Masters. Spirit- 
ual interpretations of great Paintings. 
By Amory H. Bradford. Crowell & Co. 
65 cents net. 


This is a book of appreciation carried to the 
Nth degree, an attempt to form texts of the 
greater religious paintings of the Renaissance 
and the English Pre-Raphaelite school. It is 
inconclusive. 


Cuyler—Our Christmas Tides. By Theodore 
Ledyard Cuyler. Baker-Taylor Co. $1.50. 


An interesting series of essays on Christmas 
and all that belongs to it, rather fantastically 
illustrated with red ‘new art” margins. 
The series opens with a paper on the import- 
ance of Christmas as a feast-day, and varies 
from this as far as a description of a trip to 
Bethlehem. 


Gaulot—Love and Lovers of the Past. By Paul 
Gaulot. Translated by F. C. Laroche. 
Lippincott. $1.25 net. 


A collection of stories originally appearing in 
the Revue Hebdomadaire, the material for 
them being extracted from the National Re- 
cord Office, Paris. They are interesting, his- 
torical, and piquant; sometimes a little too 
piquant for the average American taste. 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG 


Barnes—The Son of Light-Horse Harry. By 
James Barnes. Harpers. $1.25. 


The Mexican, not the Civil War, occupies the 
bulk of this book. Robert E. Lee’s character 
is drawn for boys clearly and discreetly, 
although in the old heroic style. 


Bignelli—A Quintette of Graycoats. By Effie 
Bignell. Baker & Taylor Co. $1 oo net. 


A_ pleasant little volume, describing with 
affectionate humor a woman’s self-sacrificing 
intimacy with squirrels. 


The Critic 


Browne-Burnett—Granny’s Wonderful Chair. 

Frances Browne, with introductory: 

e Lost Fairy Book, by Frances Hodg- 

rg Burnett. McClure, Phillips & Co. 

1.50. 

This is the real thing, the diary tales that 

chime to one’s desires. How glad must the 

children be that The Lost Fairy Book is found! 

How pleasant to read of folk with such names 

as ‘Loveleaves,’” ‘‘Wanderwood,” ‘The 
Lady Greensleeves!”’ A delightful book. 


Bruneck—Prince Henry’s Sailor Boy. Trans- 
lated and senaed from the German of 
Otto von Bruneck by Mary J. Safford. 
Henry Holt & Co. $1.50. 

A good story for boys of the old Invincible 

Hero class. Portrays life in the .German 

Navy, and if it is somewhat too highly Teu- 

tonic in nomenclature and atmosphere it is 

because it pictures life in the German Navy. 


Burgess—More Goops and How Not to be 
yr By Gelett Burgess. Stokes Co. 
1.50. 

There is no fall in Goops. 

old humor of pen and cil familiar in 

earlier Goop books. And underneath the 

jesting is subtly conveyed real lessons of 

onor and kindness. 


Here is the same 


Carpenter—When Little Boys Sing. 
and Rue Carpenter. A. 
$1.25. 


A volume of twelve songs for children, happy 
in conception and pleasant in arrangement 
and decoration, yet leaving a distinct feeling 
that the authors have made an unsuccessful 
mie to copy a like work published in 
French some time ago by M. Boutet de Monvel. 


By John 
- McClurg. 


Carter—Cat Stories Retold From St. Nicholas. 
Edited by M. H. Carter. Century. 65 
cts. net. 

This is acollection unequal in charm and merit. 

On the whole the little volume will be welcome 

at bedtime, when soft kits are especially dear. 


Cox—Mixed Beasts. Rhymes and pictures by 

—— Cox. Fox, Duffield & Co. 
1.00, 

As Mr. Cox hints in his preface he is here 

following the footsteps of others. If he falls 

behind them it is because the advance steps 

were made by giants. These beasts are still 

well mixed. 


Crosby—A Trip with Mother Goose. By Avis 
Prin k-Crosby. Conkey. 35 cts. 

A catalogue in rhyme of Mother Goose char- 

acters met by a child on a trip with that lady. 


Better had the child stayed at home to study 
rhythm. 


Crockett—Red Cap Tales. By S. R. Crockett. 
Macmillan. $2.00. 


These tales are Waverley, Guy Mannering, 
Rob Roy, The Antiquary re-told for children 
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and interlarded with conversations between 
narrator and audience. It is a question 
whether Walter Scott needs adapting for 
children. Shakespeare simplified at the hands 
of the Lambs is another matter, both because 
of Shakespeare and of the Lambs. If the 
tediousness claimed for Scott be eliminated so 
is much of his genius. We believe that the 
child who would read these long stories would 
be quite able to bear up under the unstayed 
hand of the Wizard himself. 


Denslow—Nursery Tales. By W. W. Denslow. 

Dillingham. Paper 25 cts., bound $1.25. 
This year brings six more Denslow books, as 
acceptable as were last year’s twelve. These 
six are: ‘Three Little Kittens,’’ ‘Simple 
Simon,” “Barnyard Circus,” ‘Mother Goose 
A. B.C.” “The Scarecrow” and “The Tin- 
Man.” The latter has pictures straight from 
The Wizard of Oz, recalling that pleasant 
play. 


English—The Little Giant. By Thomas Dunn 
English. McClurg. $1.00 net. 
Four good stories, these, of the established 


sort, well-peppered with symbolic and al- 
legorical meanings. 


French—The Story of Rolf and the Viking’s 
Bow. ByAllenFrench. Little, Brown & 
Co. $1.50. 


An interesting story, well told; full of truth, 
courage, and the glamor of the north. 


Gerson—The Happy Heart Family. By Vir- 
ginia Gerson. Fox, Duffield & Co. 

Have some successors to the Brownies been 
discovered at last? Here are a lot of droll 
little creatures in ‘‘The Happy Heart Family”’ 
by Virginia Gerson, which may indeed sup- 
plant their famous predecessors. There is 
only one thing that is likely to prevent the 
‘‘Happy Heart Family” from becoming an 
institution, with a new bookful every Christ- 
mas. And that is that this first book, simple 
text and dainty colored pictifres and all, was 
evidently made con amore for some crowding 
circle of sr gs Laoag A isn’t the 
vaguest possibility of usin e “Ha 
Heart Family” as a cubhaline. And wat ik 
will be a sad pity if this is the only appearance 
of these little people. 


Lang—The Brown Fairy Book. Edited by 
Andrew Lang. Longmans. $1.60 net. 
One wonders that Mr. Lang’s color never 
fades. It never does, nor dull, even when it is 
brown. Here is another of the various 
colored fairy books, as good as the rest. 


Macauley—Fantasma Land. By Charles Ray- 

mond Macauley. Bobbs-Merrill. $1.25. 
The worst of Lewis Carroll is that he spoiled so 
many books before they were written. Fan- 
tasma Land recalls ‘“‘ Alice ’’ the more forcibly 
that its verses are so strongly reminiscent 0: 
. master. But children will enjoy this 
story. 


MacDonough—Babes in Toyland. By Glen 
MacDonough and Anna Alice Chap. 
Fox, Duffield & Co. . 

In spite of the gorgeousness of the play 

"Babes in Toyland,” there was a note of 

nursery tenderness about it not at all unlike 

that of Stevenson’s ‘‘Child’s Garden of Ver- 
ses.” This note has been struck again by 

Glen MacDonough, the playwright, in his 

book ‘‘Babes in Toyland.” He has been 

ably assisted by Anna Alice Chapin, known 
for her juvenilizations of the stories of- Wag- 
ner’s operas. The illustrations for the vol- 
ume, in many colors, are by Ethel Franklin 

Betts. Among all the handsome picture 

books of the season, we have seen no finer 

color printing than this. 


McDougall—Little Royalties. By Isabel Mc- 

Dougall. Revell Company. $1.25. 
A book of happy combinations, equally inter- 
esting to boys and fils, equally entertaining 
and instructive. The story of ten royal 
children, written very well, illustrated from 
their portraits by the old masters. A wise 
and welcome gift. 


s Queer Christmas. By Olive 
Epa iller. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
1.25. 
A collection of short stories told to Kristy on 
her queer Christmas night. They are just 
what one might expect from a bird-lover, full 
of sunshine, love and cheer. 


the Island. By James Otis. 

Stories of American History Series. 
Dana Estes & Co. 75 cts. 

A story of the Franco-Indian troubles and how 

the Island of Mount Desert was defended. 

Useful as supplementary reading to American 

history study. 


Ray—Nathalie’s Sister. By Anna Chapin Ray. 
Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 

Good character drawing, irresistible fun, the 
spirit of truth and kindness—could there be 
better en ts in a girl’s book? And to 
crown Alice Barber Stephen’s pictures? 
A wholesome, merry, interesting story, 
wholly commendable. 


Seton—Monarch, the Bear. By Ernest 
Thompson Seton. ibners. $1.25 net. 
Those who like the spirit of Mr. Seton’s 
stories, brute force tempered by human sen- 
timent, will enjoy this new product of his pen. 
Text and drawings are in the same old vein. 


FICTION 


Benson—tThe Challoners. By E. F. Benson. 
Lippincott. 

In the character of Martin Challoner we have 

something that is very like a personal record 

of the early life of the author of the book. 

Temperament troubles and puzzles not only 

its possessor, but all those worthy persons of 
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the world who have it not, and who conse- 
quently would reduce it to the tangible terms 
of their own mediocrity, or, not to be too 
severe, their own conventionality. Such a 
struggle was to a certain extent Mr. Benson’s 
own with his father, the Archbishop: and 
such is the struggle between Mr. Benson’s 
hero, Martin Challoner, and his father, a 
clergyman of the old school, upright, stern, 
beautiful in his rectitude and fearlessness of 
belief and purpose, and unyielding. Yet he 
is not unyielding in the end. r. Benson 
draws him with great tenderness and justice. 
The old clergyman finally comes to see and 
acknowledge, though he himself cannot feel, 
that there is a code of ethics equal to that of 
his Church; a worship of the eternal principle 
of Beauty that can be, and of necessity is, to 
some natures a religion. 

There is, furthermore, a great deal of wise 
worldliness in the book without the worldly 
wiseness of the fascinating and shameless 
Dodo: a curious contrast to the teaching of 
the old clergyman, and yet at the same time 
having something fundamentally in common 
with it. And Martin, the hero, one must needs 
love; in all his struggles to realize himself and 
the only half-known power within him, and 
in all his boyish enthusiasms, his weaknesses, 
and his strength. 

‘‘The Challoners” is really an interesting 
book, in both its suggestive thought and its 
story. Mr. Benson is to be congratulated. 


Bullen—Denizens of the Deep. By Frank T. 
Bullen. Revell. $1.75. 


Though, according to the author, the stories 
in this volume are ‘‘based very largely on per- 
sonal observation, buttressed by scientific 
facts, and decorated by imagination,” it is 
with caution that the reader will forsake 
the notes of the naturalists of the land for the 
tablets of those with a message from the 
deep. Nevertheless, Mr. Bullen has fulfilled 
his promise not to fall into indefensible extrav- 
agances. His book holds the interest with 
novel bits of information. The style is straight- 
forward save when autobiographical, as in the 
case of the Sperm Whale. Here, though 
frankly imitating Kipling’s ‘‘The White Seal,”’ 
ae author becomes wearisomely 
orid. 


Burnett—In the Closed Room. B 
Hodgson Burnett. McClure, 
Co. $1.50. 


Mrs. Burnett’s rather gruesome little sketch 
is not exactly the sort of literary fare we 
should prescribe for the average child, and yet 
if it is not intended for children, what is it? 
A little girl of the slums is transferred to a big, 
rich house, wherein she finds access to a room 
supposed to be closed. In it are the play- 
things, dolls, etc., of another little girl recently 
dead. The newcomer meets the ghost of the 
doll’s owner, and they have a pleasant time 
together. One day the little girl is found dead 
amid the toys. She has gone to join their 
owner. Mrs. Burnett’s touch is sympathetic, 


Frances 
hillips & 


but this is hardly wholesome material. 
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Cabell—The e’s Shadow. By James 
—— Cabell. Doubleday, Page & Co. 
1.50. 
Margaret Hugonin is a paragon of perfection 
who has her own way, with results sometimes 
amazing, but in the end with satisfaction 
to all concerned. Whether as Madge, Mar- 
jorie, Meta, Maggie, Margherita, Peggy, or 
Gretchen, she wins hearts and happiness. It 
is all very pretty and very inconsequential. 


Canfield—Fergy the Guide. By H. S. Can- 

field. Henry Holt & Co. $1.50. 
‘*Moral and instructive lies about beasts, 
birds, and fishes’”’ this book professes to be. 
Amusing they certainly are, however one 
may dispute the chosen adjectives. A book 
no sportsman should be without—for obvious 
reasons. Albert D. Blashfield’s marginal 
sketches add fifty per cent. to the fun and 
value of Fergy’s talk. 


Fox—Christmas Eve on Lonesome, and Other 
Stories. By John Fox, Jr. Scribner. 
$1.50. 

The six tales in this volume form rather a 

weak imitation of Bret Harte’s Western 

stories, but the sentiment is pleasant and the 
caricatures well-drawn. 


Harris—Sweet Peggy. By Linnie S. Harris. 
Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 

A most sentimental little tale, and—but then 
one is not expected to believe it probable. 
Every chapter moves to a musical mot#}, like 
a mild Wagnerian opera. We are told that 
the hero sang, to a ‘‘matchless strain” 
‘Ave Maria, ratia lena ’’ Whatever the 
strain, the words were certainly matchless. 


Harris—The Fishers. By J. Henry Harris. 
Lane. $1.50. 


A story of the Fisherfolk of New Cornwall, 
of the struggle between the old and the new 
in the meeting of the tides of thought. Well 
written, interesting, and dealing with a subject 
hitherto untouched, this novel deserves a 
welcome. 


Herrick—The Common Lot. 
rick. Macmillan. $1.50. 


The history of the temptations, fall, and final 
rehabilitation, more or less complete, of a 
young architect who in every phase of life, 
whether as artist, business man, or husband, 
is rather a sorry character, lacking purpose, 
honesty, and strength. The story is an in- 
teresting one, but the protagonist is rather 
too worthless a personage to arouse sympathy. 
His wife is an angel, whose forbearance is 
rather irritating than otherwise. A milksop of 
vicious tendencies does not need, for his own 
good, to have an angelic wife. The other kind 
is likely to prove the more wholesome. 


By Robert Her- 


Hope—Double Harness. By Anthony Hope. 
McClure, Phillips & Co. $1.50. 

Mr. Hope sketches the trials, tribulations, and 

final triumph of some interesting people with 
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all his customary happiness if with something 
less than the humor that makes his earlier 
books a delight. Perhaps i is too 
serious a topic for systematic jesting. The 
picture contains lots of figures, several of 
which are decidedly attractive, notabl 
Sibylla, a young woman who will rank we 
in the author’s gallery of creations. The book 
will probably find as appreciative an audience 
as the story did in its magazine course. 


Hough—The Law of the Land. By Emerson 
ough. Bobbs-Merrill Co. 

The strife of white and black in the South as 

it was after the close of the Civil War, with a 

rather pretty love-story. Incident and not 

social study of race relations is the chief pur- 
ose of the book. It is a love-story first and 
ast. 


Kildare—The Good of the Wicked. By Owen 

Kildare. Baker & Taylor Co. 75 cents. 
The greater number of the sketches which 
make up this thin volume were originally 
written for a daily newspaper, where they 
would more wisely have been allowed to 
remain. Mr. Kildare insists upon the literal- 
ness of his portrayal of the East Side mariners, 
and so far as his description goes, it may well 
be veracious. But the substance of the book 
is thin and superficial and its tone a little 
cheap. The writer has not art enough to do 
justice to his material. 


Lloyd—The Soldier of the Valley. By Nelson 

Tio Scribner. $1.50. P 
The autobiography, or a section of it. of a 
veteran of the Spanish War, who at the age of 
twenty-four returns on crutches to his native 
village in Pennsylvania and becomes a school- 
master. There is little of war in the narrative 
and almost as little of school-teaching, as the 
young soldier’s interests immediately become 
engaged by the ~— beauty. There is an 
attempt in ev ter to peer the 
curious, out-of-the-world life of this com- 
munity, but the effort is intermittent and un- 
successful, The author’s own tendency, 
which has triumphed, is plainly in the direc- 
tion of the romantic and sentimental, rather 
than of the delineation of character and cus- 
toms. Mary Warden is a purely conventional 
heroine and her pursuit by all the young men 
of the vi has, in novels, countless = 
cedents. A somewhat crude story, unskill- 
fully articulated. 


McCutcheon.—Beverly of Graustark. By 
George Barr McCutcheon. Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $1.50. 
A curious mixture of American beauties, Bal- 
= — — princes, — villains 
of deepest dye, with a setting vague’ - 
tive ol Aateaer Hope’s “Prisoner of Zenda,” 
but possessing nothing of the value of that 
romance. The Princess Yetive and her Ameri- 
can husband, the lovely Miss Beverly, her 
admirer, the Prince, who masquerades as a no- 
body, and the archvillain, Count Marlaux, are 
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entertaining people, calculated to amuse rather 
than instruct. One million or more readers 
of ‘‘Graustark’’ will welcome Mr. McCutcheon 
back to his original manner, and thank him 
for letting them know what happened to 
Yetive and her American husband. 


Peple—The Prince Chap. By Edward Peple. 
Putnam. $1.10. 


There is a note of appealing sentiment in this 
simple little novel which will probably win 
friends where many more substantial stories 
will hardly gain a hearing. The plot is old 
enough, but Mr. Peple shows that it is not 
worked out yet. A good fellow, handsome 
and lonely, unexpectedly becomes the sole 
guardian of a pretty little toddling orphan 
girl. So much for the story, which runs on 
very pleasantly along the good old lines. 

title-page describes this book as ‘‘a 
story in three curtains and several scenes,” 
and a theatrical air pervades the entire work. 
There is an overture in verse as well as several 
curtain-calls. The action of the book, too, is 
limited by the confines of the stage, and the 
reader is never permitted to follow a character 
out through the wings. Evidently in these 
thrifty days the author has a dramatization 
in mind, and an attractive little play ‘‘The 
Prince Chap’’ will make. 


Reed—The Book of Clever Beasts. By 
Myrtle Reed. Illustrated. Putnam. 


Miss Reed has “had some fun” with the 
Nature Study Craze, and some of her skits on 
the recent makers of natural history are 
delightfully humorous. The story of ‘“‘Snoof”’ 
is so Lke other bear stories that we have read 
of late years, and the animals are possessed 
of such almost human intelligence, that one 
cannot fail to appreciate the delicate and 
sede ayes sarcasm of the stories. Peter 

ewell’s illustrations add to the humor of 
the book. 


Snaith—Broke of Covenden. By John Collis 
Snaith. H. B. Turner & Co. $1.50. 
The American Publishers of this book are to be 
congratulated on having secured one of the 
most talked of and entertaini — novels 
in the last few months. Mr. Snaith has writ- 
ten several clever stories but none as clever as 
this. The character drawing is unusually good 
and the story a — one. By any one with 
jo a | instincts the book will be particularly 


and her Friend Mrs. 
Lathrop. By e Warner. Little, 
Brown & Co. $1.50. 


With the exception of a final chapter, ‘‘The 
Minister’s Vacation,’”’ these adventures of 
Susan Clegg are those which have already 
appeared in the Century Magazine. Susan 

gg is one of the most humorous creations 
of recent American fiction. What is quite as 
much to the point, she is a unique character, 
being unlike Miss Wilkins’s New England 
type or the ladies of the “Cabbage Patch.": 
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It would be hard to find anything funnier 
than the chapter dealing with Miss Clegg’s 
uest of a tombstone for her father’s grave. 
he book is not enjoyed the most when read 
atasitting. It should be taken up a chapter 
at a time. 


Watanna—tThe Love of Azalea. 
Watanna. Dodd, Mead & Co. 


The Japanese girl who marries an American, 
even so determined and honest a person as the 
Rev. Richard Verley, missionary, is likely to 
have a hard time of it, especially when, as in 
Azalea’s case, she has a strenuous Japanese ad- 
mirer who has sworn to marry her himself. 
Miss Watanna’s last story is not equal to her 
‘‘Japanese Nightingale” in interest or poetic 
feeling, but it is written with the same quaint 
pathos, to which the curious blend of English 
and Japanese style lends not a little charm. 
One can never take quite seriously an intimate 
alliance like marriage between people so for- 
eign in education and character as a Japanese 
Azalea, the child of the flowers and the sun- 
light, with not much more responsibility than 
a butterfly, and a devoted American mission- 
ary. It must always be something of a com- 
edy with a hint of tragedy as its closing note. 


By Onoto 


$2.00. 


One tale, with this foundation, is more or less . 


like another. What gives such stories as this 
a certain value is the feeling that the descrip- 
tion of Japanese life is at least authentic and 
drawn with an understanding that no for- 
eigner can hope to obtain. The illustrations 
by Gazo Fondji are quite as curious as the 
text. 


aS Affair at the Inn. By Kate 

ouglas Wiggin, Mary Findlater, Jane 
Findlater, and Allan McAulay. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 


Many of the characteristic virtues of Mrs. 
Wiggin’s work distinguish this airy little 
romance, although she is only one fourth its 
author. The quadruple authorship is ap- 
portioned among the diaries of the four 
principal characters, a surprising evenness of 
style and treatment being the result. No- 
thing could be more filmy or more conven- 
tionally unreal than the love-story, in which 
an automobile really plays a more prominent 
part and is described in a more lifelike fashion, 
than any of the characters. Nevertheless it 
is piquantiy written, with frequent touches 
of humor, and is eminently readable. Its 
popularity is perhaps a foregone conclusion. 


Wister—A Journey in Search of Christmas. 
By Owen Wister. Harper. $2.00. 


The man who spends his life vacillating 
between a desk and a bed is only too happy 
to lose consciousness of the chimney jams A 
about his windows, and in imagination be led 
by Mr. Wister into chasing bears on horse- 
back, or performing some other impossible 
a Here ae illusion is Yer by a 
appy series of marginal illustrations b 

Frederick Remington. 
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HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


John Bellows: Letters and Memoir. 

by his wife. Holt $3.00. 
Mr. Bellows is mainly known to Americans 
by his miniature but marvellously complete 
French Dictionary, which gained him an 
honorary A.M., from Harvard in 1901; but 
this comely volume shows that he was note- 
worthy, not only as a printer and _lexico- 
grapher, but also as a cultivated man and an 
active philanthropist. One of his many 
benevolent enterprises was in behalf of the 
persecuted Do obors, whom he assisted in 
their emigration from Russia to Canada. 
He travelled much, and his letters prove that 
he was a keen observer of foreign scenery 
and life, and an intelligent antiquarian 
withal. Above all, he was one of those men 
whom it is a pleasure to become acquainted 
with through his letters and memoir, and 
whom we feel it must have been delightful 
to know in his lifetime. 


Boulger—Belgian Life in Town and Country. 
~~ Demateios C. Boulger. Puen 
$1.20 net. 
The eleventh volume of the admirable series of 
“Our European Neighbours,” and, like its 
predecessors, packed full of information con- 
cerning every phase of life, manners and 
customs, social, political, and religious con- 
ditions, in the country described, which 
though one of the smallest in Europe, is the 
most densely populated, and of more than 
ordinary interest on account of the curious 
fusion of Flemish, Walloon, and other races 
in what has become a homogeneous, united, 
and prosperous people. 


Cary—Emerson, Poet and Thinker. By Elisa- 
beth Luther Cary, Putnam. $3.50 


Edited 


net. 
This book takes high rank in the writer’s 
popular series of works on Tennyson, Brown- 


ing, The Rossettis, and William Morris. The 
attempt to place accurately Emerson’s in- 
fluence upon American thought has been 
carried forward in a painstaking scholarly 
manner to please the most exacting. Taste 
in cover design is coupled with twenty inter- 
esting photogravures interspersed through the 
text. 


Collins—Across the Plains in 64. By John 

S. Collins. National Printing Company. 
An interesting account of early western days, 
drawn from the diary of John S. Collins. No 
attempt has been made to present this series 
of notes as other than such; but if one desires 
to send his thoughts to the land of Pioneers 
and of Cowboys, as he may have sent them 
with Francis Parkman and Frederick Reming- 
ton, he can do no better than read this bit of 
autobiography. Typical among the incidents 
is a page-long description of a twelve-hour 
145-mile mountain trip in a stage drawn by 
eleven changes of six horses. To add to the 
excitement of the ride ‘‘the wheelers and 
leaders were partly broken to harness, and 
for the ‘swing’ or middle span wild cayuses 
were caught up and put in—that had never 
known a harness.” 
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The Life of John Marshall. By 
Henry Flanders. Phila. Johnson & Co. 
$3.00. 
This standard biography of the great Chief- 
Justice is reprinted, with some revision, in a 
single volume, with an engraved portrait 
from the celebrated German painting in the 
library of the Law Association of Phila- 
delphia. 


Gleaves — James Lawrence. By Albert 
Gleaves. Putnam. $1.35 net. 

A well-written story of the life of one of the 
most noted of our naval commanders and 
heroes. The author has made —_ and 
careful investigation of the works of former 
writers and of government records and pri- 
vate letters; and the book is at once an 
accurate biography of the man and a valuable 
contribution to the history of the American 
navy. Admiral Dewey prefaces it with a 
brief commendatory note. 


Hulbert—Historic Highways of America. By 
Archer B. Hulbert. A. H. Clark Co. 
$2.50 net. 

The eleventh volume of this scholarly series 

is Vol. I., of ‘‘ Pioneer Roads and Experiences 

of Travellers,’’ and is of more general interest 
than most of the earlier issues. 


Hume—tThe Courtships of 
By Martin Hume. 
Co. $3.50. 
A clever picture.of the Virgin Queen, showin 
how for four-and-twenty years she coquette 
with nearly every marriageable prince in 
Europe, using herself as a bait wherewith to 
mould others to her will, and to establish 
Protestantism in England. In the midst of 
her inordinate vanity and the flirtations 
which sometimes exceeded the bounds of 
decency, the figure of a great Queen emerges, 
a consummately shrewd, strong woman in 
whose hands the destinies of England were 
safe. Both sides of her character are clearly 
brought out, and the political exigencies that 
account for her matrimonial fickleness most 
adequately dealt with. 


een Elizabeth. 
McClure, Phillips & 


Lee—Recollections and Letters of General 
Robert E. Lee. By his son, Robert E. 
Lee. Doubleday, Page & Co. $2.50 
net. 

This is by no means the first biography of 

General Lee, but it differs from the rest, and 

agreeably so, by giving us much more of the 

man than of the soldier, being largely made 
up of his letters to his family and intimate 
friends. It reveals a charming personality, 

in which the devoutly religious element is a 

marked feature. It needs no commendation 

to Southern ple, but their Northern 
brothers—now happily such in reality—should 
not overlook it. 


Imperator et Rex, William Il. of Germany. 
By the author of “The Martyrdom of 
An Empress.” Harper. $2.25. 

The author of this book has written _enter- 

tainingly about most of the Courts of Europe 
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and seems to have been on exceedingly 
familiar terms with all. Certainly it is not 
often our privilege to hear details of such 
intimate royal events as the first meeting 
between the future Emperor and his bride, to 
stand (with the author) at his cradle and see 
what an unusually alert, wide-open-, sapphire- 
hue-eyed baby he was, and hear that even his 
first cry was ‘“‘not of pain but of simple self- 
assertion.”” Nor is the picture here drawn 
that of the German Emperor as heretofore 
shown to the American public and the world 
in general. He is represented as a misunder- 
stood man, whose love for his father prompted 
the actions that have been so severely 
criticised, whose filial affection never wavered 
though he and his wife received scant courtes 
and no love from “‘the Crown Prince’s party,” 
and whose only desire in upholding the 
German surgeons was to prolong his father’s 
life and spare him wumnecessary suffering. 
Though she is never once named, it is evident 
that the late Empress Frederic largely com- 
= the “Crown Prince’s party,’”’ and that 

only desire was to prevent her husband’s 
disease being recognized in order that he 
could succeed to the throne. This book 
might be called ‘‘The Re-habilitation of an 
Emperor.” 


Rogers—The True Henry Clay. By Joseph 

M. Rogers. Lippincott. $2.00. 
For the average reader Colton’s work on 
Henry Clay is too bulky, while Mr. Schurz’s 
monograph is too wholly devoted to the 
political roblems of the time in which the 
‘Great Pacificator’’? loomed so large. Mr. 
Joseph M. Rogers, who was born and bred 
right in Clay’s neighborhood, and who has 
had uncommon advantages in obtaining 
access to papers in ion of the Clay 
family, has aimed to give a picture of the man. 
There is no effort to analyze or explain, 
uphold or condemn Henry Clay. In the last 
fifty years Clay has become something of an 
institution, a tremendous figure invoked by 
the stump-speaker as the father of Protec- 
tion, the champion of sound money, the 
advocate of cheap land for the settler, and 
the believer in the efficacy of compromise. 
Mr. Rogers believes that this popular estimate 
of Clay is largely erroneous. hether it is 
or not, there seems to be danger that Clay 
may be remembered chiefly as a political 
institution. Mr. Rogers wishes to show him 
as the full-blooded, true-hearted, impulsive, 
chivalrous, erratic, loveable Kentuckian as he 
lives in the ere. of his neighbors and 
their descendants. hus the book, which is 
well written, with perhaps a superfluity of 
fine words, is a sympathetic picture of the 
man, with a wealth of anecdote and an 
abundance of illustrations. 


Rolfe—A Life of William 
Wm. Jj. Rolfe. 
$5.00. 

This work by a man of Doctor Rolfe’s stand- 

ing among Shakespeare scholars cannot fail of 

ition. Within the limits of one volume 
the author has condensed a Shakespeare 
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biography of exceptional completeness; not 
only presenting the known facts and reliable 
conjectures concerning Shakespeare, coupled 
with the reasons for accepting or neglecting 
them, but also giving prominence to the 
analysis of the poems, and adding the result 
of thirty-five years’ work in a markedly sound 
criticism. Though Doctor Rolfe is distinct 
in his theories he shows a broad-minded 
judgment of contrary views, and where 
space allows fully quotes his adversaries. 

he extensive and careful bibliography and 
notes contain an excellent account of the 
py gpg peculiarities of the first folio 
that aims a blow at Bacon “‘Cranks.”” The 
whole is written in a sympathetic, vital tone 
and well illustrated with eight half-tones and 
photogravures. 


Schierbrand — America, Asia, and the Pacific. 
By Wolf von Schierbrand. Holt & -Co. 
$1.50. 

A book containing a vast amount of informa- 

tion concerning the regions included, with 

abundant statistics, and illustrated by thirteen 
maps. To all this is added a survey and dis- 
cussion of the Russo-Japanese War and its 
possibilities and consequences, not only to 
the nations immediately involved but to future 

Asiatic relations and conditions, political and 

commercial, and to the effect upon our own 

country. The influence of the Panama 

Canal in this connection is also considered. 

The author’s speculations are worthy of 

attention even from those who may disagree 

with some or many of them. They furnish 
abundant material for thought and discussion. 


Shoemaker—The Heart of the Orient. By 
Michael M. Shoemaker. Putnam. $2.50 
net. 


Readers of the author’s four earlier books of 
travel and description will anticipate fresh 
pleasure in accompanying him in imagination 
on his wanderings through Georgia, Armenia, 
Persia, Turkomania, and Turkestan to ‘‘the 
Vale of Paradise”’; and the profuse illustra- 
tions will render the graphic narrative more 
vivid and fascinating. Such ‘‘ fireside travels,” 
as Lowell calls them, are cheaper and more 
comfortable than the actual peregrination, 
and often quite as profitable withal. 


Smith—Westminster Abbey. Painted by 
john Fulleylove, R. Described by 
rs. A. Murray Smith. $2.00. 


Mrs. Smith takes an imaginary party round 
the Abbey, explaining the monuments and 
chapels, tombstones and tablets. As a 
daughter of the late Dean of Westminster she 
is a well-qualified cicerone. The pleasing 
illustrations in color are from water colors by 
John Fulleylove, R. I. 


Vandam—Men and Manners of the Third 
Republic. By Albert D. Vandam. James 
Pott & Co. $3.00. 

A thorough Imperialist, Mr. Vandam has no 

very favorable opinion of the men who called 

themselves “‘Saviours of France,’”’ after the 
fall of the Second Empire, nor of the Orleanist 
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Princes. Nevertheless he tells a great many 
interesting tales about them and the events 
they took part in. The book is less piquant 
than “An nab ar ote in Paris,’’ and perhaps 
for that reason rings truer. The or oe 
note is as strong as ever. About the 
volume has been compiled since the author’s 
death, from papers contributed to periodicals, 
and lacks the advantage of his personal 
revision. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Le Gallienne—Old Love Stories Retold. By 
Richard Le Gallienne. Baker & Taylor 
Co. $1.50. 

These old love stories cover a wide range as 

they include the loves of Dante and Beatrice, 

Philip Sidney, Aucassin and Nicolete, Keats, 

Heine, Shelley, and Lasalle. They are in Mr. 

Le Gallienne’s well-known murmuring manner. 


The Blue Grass Cook-Book. Compiled by 
Minnie C. Fox. With an Introduction 
by John Fox, Jr. Fox, Duffield & Co. 
$—.— 


John Fox, Jr., the Kentucky novelist, tells 
some good stories of Southern hospitality in 
his introduction to ‘‘The Blue Grass Cook- 
Book.” ‘I have heard,” he says, ‘‘of a man 
stopping to spend the night on a i 
plantation and staying on for twenty years,” 
and there are others. 

After reading some of the five hundred or so 
ambrosial recipes in this volume, we readily 
agree with Mr. Fox, when he attributes the 
unescapable charm of the Kentucky home 
to the skill of that ‘‘turbaned mistress of the 
Kentucky kitchen—the Kentucky cook.” 


bag Ming, Invitation. By Bradford 
orrey. Houghton, Mifflin &Co. $1.10. 


In these agreeable sketches, Mr. Torrey relates 

is wanderings from one end to the other of 
the Atlantic coast. His chief interest is in 
the birds which he has found and identified 
in different localities, but one need not be 
specifically a ‘‘bird-lover” to enjoy these 
chatty disquisitions, with their warmly 
personal note and their admirably simple and 
compact style. The book contains a wide 
amount of genuine information, as well as 
original comment. 


Wharton—lItalian Villas and Their Gardens. 

By Edith Wharton. Century Co. $6.00. 
It is seldom that a writer with the charm 
and command over musical English of Edith 
Wharton can combine forces with an illus- 
trator of the strength and poetic feeling of 
Maxfield Parrish; but when two stich are 
working in unison, as here, the quality of 
their product gives the rarest of pleasure. 
Mrs. arton begins with an explanation 
that Italian gardens are not “formed of 
successive pictures of flower-loveliness,”” 
but rather of “the three other factors in 
garden-composition—marble, water, and per- 
ennidl verdure.” From this point with 
unapproached charm she describes the beau- 
ties, the nature, and the stories, of the his- 
toric villas about Florence, Siena, Rome, 


















Genoa, -and Venice, Wherever illustration 
can help Mrs. Wharton’s unusual descrip- 
tive English, Mr. Parrish has_ —— 
all that could be asked in grasping and carry- 
ing on the simplicity and yet deep connotation 
of the text. 


Carleton—Over The Hill To The Poor-House. 
By Will Carleton. Harper. $2.00. 
This holiday edition of the well-known poem 
has the doubtful benefit of illustrations and 
marginal decorations by W. E. Mears. If 
the reader wishes to be harrowed by illus- 
trations as well as by text he cannot fail to 

find the cause here. 


Field—Poems of 
Field, with illustrations by M 
Parrish. Scribner. $2.50. 

The of Eugene Field need no recom- 

mendatian to ‘young or old, yet they find 

worthy companions in the illustrations of 


Childhood. By Eugene 
eld 


Maxfield Parrish. Though the spirit of an 
author seldom coincides with that of his 
illustrator, here the try, , and con- 


ception of childhood’s wonderland in the 
eight half-tones in three colors are exactly 
suited to their text. Mr. Parrish is a master 
of the intangible and of connotation of atmo- 
sphere in illustration, while his fancy in com- 
position is most delicate, and his rich color 
scheme exquisitely concieved. 


POETRY AND VERSE 


Dole—Peace and Progress. Two Symphonic 
Poems, etc. By Nathan’ Haskell Dole. 
Boston. Privately Printed. 

We do not think (and yet we are not quite sure 

about it ) that there is a conce delicate 

irony in Mr. Dole’s dedication of ‘‘ Peace and 

Progress” to Mr. Andrew Carnegie. Witness: 

‘“‘The American People having, of their Gener- 

cults granted to you a Magnificent Share in 

the Natural Monopolies of this great Country, 
you have accumulated a colossal Fortune 

which you have agape 3 recognized as a 

sacred Trust to administered for the 

Benefit of your Fellow Men, &c.” But we 

leave the reader to settle this question of 

dedicat intention on Mr. Dole’s 

As regards ‘‘ Peace and ess” and 

Building of The Organ,” the intention ap- 

pears to be symphonic and accumulative, 

and very nearly all-inclusive of universal 
elemental agents and historic civic movements 
from the “Song of The Beneficent Gales,” 
though Chanties of Sailors and Chants of 
Druids, Wedding Marches, Bombardments 
of Cities, etc., to the triumphant conclusion, 
in the “‘ Dawning Era” : 
“With its recognition 
Of the rights of Labor, 
With its Law of Beauty 
Everywhere prevailing.” 


Florence In The of the Brownings. 
Edited by Anna Benneson McMahan. 
McClurg. 

What lover of Florence is not, also, a lover 

of those rich poems among the works of the 
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Brownings that deal with the story of the 
gem-like city by the Arno? For such lovers 
of these adoptive Florentines and their be- 
loved city, the present work, indeed, presents 
a treasure-trove; inasmuch as, in connection 
with the beautifully printed text of the eight 
poems here collected, there are not less than 
sixty fine ia eer reproductions (chiefly 
from the Alinari atelier) of those Florentine 
scenes and works of art so vividly and sym- 

thetically treated by the Brownings. To 
fet the eye and imagination stray .through 
these pictured pages is tantamount to a 
veritable revisitation, to the sometime so- 
journer, to the old city of the Medicis. The 
editor in her Introduction shows not a little 
discrimination and judgment in her observa- 
tion, that, whoever would see Browning “as 
a singer, in distinction from the dramatist of 
his earlier period, or the philosophical and 
religious poet of his later life, must turn to the 
poems written during this time of ‘life, love, 
and Italy’.” 


Knowles—Love Triumphant. By Frederic 

Lawrence Knowles. Estes. $1.50. . 
A cheery optimistic philosophy, a keen sym- 
pathy with his fellow-man, a counselling to 
patience and content, are the leading and 
characteristic elements of Mr. Knowles’s 
verse, as displayed in the present volume. 
His ‘‘Credo”’ is succinctly expressed in the fol- 
lowing lines: 


“T know no sin except the lack of love, 
I recognize the victory in defeat; 
No divides life here from life above, 
I spell perfection in the incomplete.” 


And this note is struck over and over, in 
various ms, often, it is true, with more of 
feeling than of assumed art; yet the appeal 
is one to be heeded and the doctrine one to be 


inculcated and practised. 
Nesbit—The Trail to Boyland and Other 
Poems. By Wilbur D. Nesbit. The 


Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1.00. 

A collection of eighty-five poems of boy life 
drawn from the author’s contributions to 
contemporary newspa The sentiment 
and treatment throughout are as apt and 
happy as the subject-matter. For the most 
part such verse is prone to lapse into the 
mawkish, but in this case nothing could be 
more healthy. Occasionally old strains are 

upon but the majority of lines are as 
fresh and amusing as could be wished. 


Stanton—Little Folks Down South. By Frank 
L. Stanton. Appleton. $1.25. 

There is much tricky and engaging rhymin 

for wee folks’ delectation in this collection 0! 
verse, which is largely of the holiday order in 
its selection of theme and treatment; and it 
is no stretch of the fancy to represent to our- 
selves the many counterparts, both South 
and North, of the “Valentine, Frank, and 
Marcelle” (of the dedication trio), who soon 
will bend with delight over the reflections of 
themselves, their hts, and their pleas- 
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ures recorded in this winsome book. “A 
Youthful Fisherman,” ‘When Katie Comes,” 
“The Little Lady,”’ may well prove to be 
special favorites with their young readers. 


Totten—Thorold and Other Poems. By Mary 

Howe Totten. The Neale Pub. Co. 
Half wonder-tale, half moralizing rome’ d 
is the poem of “Thorold.” And in the ad- 
ventures of the princely hero (of that name) 
we find traces, now of Endymion, the Shep- 
herd-King, lost in mythologic fairyland, and 
now of Alastor, the spirit of Solitude. 

There are in this poem of “‘Thorold”’ not a 
few passages touched with weird suggestions 
of sylvan mystery, such as Milton hints of in 
“Forests and enchantments dear, 

Where more is meant than meets the ear.” 

There are effective images and _ verbal 
felicities, scattered here and there, which will, 
as we have premised, remind the reader of the 
magic scene-setting of Keats and of Shelley; 
and there are, also,—introduced as the reflec- 
tions of “Thorold,” the princely wanderer,— 
certain crudities and inanities which no 
callowest moment in the youth of either 
poet could have perpetrated! But we are 
assuming—or we wish to. assume—that this 
poem in blank verse is the first, or the early, 
offering of an acolyte; and, as such, it strikes 
us that we may expect in future work a con- 
firmation of the merits, and a weeding out of 
the blemishes which we have noted. We feel 
that this poet is en rapport with the spirit of 

oesy (one among her “Companions of the 
orch’’), even if not yet altogether of the 
highest poesy. 


Van Dyke—Music and Other Poems. By 
Henry Van Dyke. Scribner. $1.00. 
That poet in bonds to Science, and sworn to 
the Quest of the Unknown, the late Frederick 
Myers, observes finely: “Music marches, and 
will march forever, through an ideal and 
unimaginable world. Her melody may be 
a mighty symbolism, but it is a symbolism to 
which man has lost the key.” e might add 
that the poets have always been—will al- 
ways be—in search of this same lost key. 
Fruitless as the results may be, we are the 
gainers by reason of their eloquent guessing 
and their wistful half-penetration of the 
“mighty symbolism.” Among the latest of 
those who have attempted to follow the clue 
till it dips into inaudibility is the poet of 
““Music and Other Poems.” Like Myers in 
his poetic seership, Dr. Van Dyke has heard 
echoes from those invisible pacings of the 
Goddess “through an ideal and unimaginable 

world.” 
In addition to the odes composing his latest 
volume of verse, Dr. Van Dyke has given his 
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readers a number of attractive sonnets and 
other lyrics. 


Wells—Folly for the Wise. By Carolyn Wells. 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1.00. 


Miss Wells is ever entertaining and instructive, 
and she has not become less so here, where, 
assisted by Florence Scovel Shinn, Gustave 
Verbeek, Fanny Y. Cory, and Oliver Herford, 
she gives facts and fancies concerning the 
latest authors and all the animals in or out 
of the Zoo, to ‘‘Those who are wise enough to 
know Folly when they see her.” 


NEW EDITIONS 


New volumes in the ‘‘Luxembourg Edi- 
tion’’ are ‘‘Pride and Prejudice,” by Jane 
Austen, illustrated from pen and ink draw- 
ings; Bulwer-Lytton’s ‘‘Rienzi,’’ illustrated 
from photographs taken in Rome and 
Florence, and containing the author’s original 
notes and an appendix; Smollett’s famous 
translation of ‘‘Gil Blas’’ by Alain René Le 
Sage, with 13 illustrations; ‘‘Zenobia,’’ by 
William Ware, illustrated from photographs 
of the ruins of Palmyra and oikar octen 
scenes; and Lever’s ‘Harry Lorrequer, with 
numerous illustrations by ‘‘Phiz.” T. Y. 
Crowell. $1.50 per vol. 


In the ‘“‘Library of Illustrated Biography” 
come the ‘‘Life of Mahomet and his Succes- 
sors” by Washington Irving, containing 17 
illustrations, including a sketch of Medina, by 
a native artist, and scenes in Mecca, Jeru- 
salem, and Constantinople from old prints; 
Irving’s, ‘‘Life of Columbus,’ with numerous 
illustrations from rare portraits and ancient 
manuscripts; Lockhart’s famous “Life of Sir 
Walter Scott,’’ well illustrated; the ‘‘Life of 
Christ,’””’ by Dean Farrar, x ng po illus- 
trated from scenes in the Holy Land. The 
“Life of George Eliot,” by J. W. Cross, has an 
excellent series of portraits and scenes con- 
nected with the life of the famous novelist; 
Boswell’s ‘‘Life of Johnson,” edited with an 
introduction by Mowbray Morris, and illus- 
trated with portraits and scenes, Mrs. Gas- 
kell’s ‘‘Life of Charlotte Bronté,” similarly 
illustrated, and the ‘‘Life of Edgar A. Poe,” 
by James A. Harrison, illustrated, are also 
comprised in this edition, which is sold at the 
uniform price of $1.50 per volume. T. Y. 
Crowell. 


A new edition of Dr. S. Weir Mitchell’s “Mr. 
Kris Kringle” is just issued by George W. 
Jacobs & Co. It has been revised by the 
author and is printed from new plates and 
illustrated with five full-page pictures, 
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PORES! 


WHY TAKE DAINTY CARE of your 
mouth and neglect your pores, the myriad mouths 
of your skin? The pores are the safety valves of 
the body. If they be kept in perfect order by 
constant and intelligent bathing, a very general 
source of danger from disease is avoided. HAND 
SAPOLIO is. unequalled as a gentle, efficacious 
pore-opener. It does not gloss them over, or 


chemically dissolve their health-giving. oils, yet 


clears them thoroughly, by a method of its own. 





AFTER: A REFRESHING BATH with 
HAND SAPOLIO,.every one of the 2,381,248 
healthily-opened_ pores of your skin will shout as 
through a trumpet, “For this relief, much thanks,” 
Five minutes with HAND SAPOLIO equals hours 


of so-called Health Exercises. 


Don’t argue, Don’t infer, Try it! 
Its use is a fine habit. 
Its cost a trifle. 


CopyriGuT 1904, BY Tue Critic Company. 
- Enterep at New Rocuecie, N. Y., Post Orrice as Seconp-Ciass MATTER. 
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The Critic 


An Illustrated Monthly Review of Literature, Art, and Life 





CONTENTS FOR DECEMBER, 1904 


A Sketch of a Head of Christ by LEONARDO DA VINCI. OR Uepe 


The Likeness of Christ: Its History and Authenticity. 


Illustrated. with reproductions of Portraits of Christ, 
from the earliest work on Greek Enamels and in the 
Catacombs, to an example of the modern conception of 
the subject ° ° é : ; . é . ; StR WYKE BAYLISS 


New York Fifty Years Ago—First Paper—Illustrated 


A Call to the Mountains—A Letter to John Burroughs— 
Poem x P ‘ : > . ‘ ‘ - R. W. GILDER 
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Rudyard Kipling 
Anthony Hope 


Jack London 
Owen Wister 


Myra Kelly 








GREAT FICTION YEAR 
SERIAL STORIES BY 
MRS. HUMPHRY WARD 
KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN 
ALICE HEGAN RICE 


Author of ‘‘ Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch’’ 
WITH A FIVE-PART SEA-YARN BY L. FRANK TOOKER, AND 


SHORT STORIES BY 


Ruth McEnery Stuart Irving Bachelier 
Joel Chandler Harris Elliott Flower 

E. W. Townsend 
T. Jenkins Hains 
Anne Warner 
Booth Tarkington 
and many others 


Marion Crawford Eden Phillpotts 

Julian Hawthorne 
John Luther Long 
Elizabeth Robins Gouverneur Morris 
Miriam Michelson 














AMBASSADOR 
WHITE’S 
REMINISCENCES OF 
HIS MISSION TO 
GERMANY, 1897-1902 


Beginning with the December number, 
THE CENTURY will print a series of in- 
tensely interesting papers by Andrew 
D. White, telling the story of his recently 
ended mission to Germany. The arti- 
cles will contain personal reminiscences 
of the German Emperor, and will de- 
scribe many important international epi- 
sodes which occurred during Dr. White’s 
mission,—the relations of Germany and 
America during the Spanish War, etc. 


RUSSIA 
AND JAPAN 


THE CENTURY will print from time to 
time important articles bearing upon the 
nations who are fighting the present war, 
and on the Eastern Question in general. 





GREAT INVENTIONS 
DESCRIBED BY 
THEIR INVENTORS 


A group of illustrated papers of a novel 
autobiographical character, untechnical 
and of great importance: 


THE ARC-LIGHT 

by Charlies F. Brush 
THE AIR-BRAKE 

by George Westinghouse 
THE TRANSMISSION OF POWER 

by Nikola Tesia 
ELECTRIC TRACTION 

by Frank J. Sprague 


and other articles of a similar character. 


THE ASSOCIATED 
PRESS 


Described by its Manager 


Melville E. Stone, for eleven years man- 
ager of this great news association, will 
tell the story of its history and work, its 
operation in Europe, its service in war- 
time, etc. 


When silos to Advertisers please mention THE CRITIC 








MAGAZINE 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


ILLUSTRATED IN COLOR 


Beautiful reproductions in full color of paintings by Inness and 
Winsiow Homer, and of color-drawings by De Monvel, Parrish, Hors- 
fall, Jacobs, and Anna Whelan Betts; also thirty-two pages in tint. 


OPENING CHAPTERS OF “SANDY ” 


The new serial novel by the author of 
‘* Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch’’ 










































FIVE CHRISTMAS STORIES 


Beginning AMBASSADOR WHITE’S 
NEW REMINISCENCES 


Begin new subscriptions with this issue. 





See special offer be'ow. 














ARTICLES OF 
SCIENTIFIC INTEREST 


Important articles on inventions and dis- 
coveries appear from time to time in THE 
CENTURY. Inearly numbers are to come: 


Fossil Wonders of the West, by Henry 
Fairfield Osborn, 


The New Method of Purifying Water, 
by Gilbert H. Grosvenor. 

Helen Keller on the Hand as a means 
of communication for the deaf-blind. 

Economy in Food, by Professor Russell 
H. Chittenden of Yale. 


A sensation in the study of bird- 
life, by Frank M. Chapman. 


ARTICLES OF ARCHI- 
TECTURAL INTEREST 


Very richly illustrated and prepared with 
the cooperation of the architects : 


The New Naval Academy, The N.Y. 
Custom House, Congressional Build- 
ings, The Capitol Extension, New Na- 
tional Museum, N. Y. Public Library. 
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THE ART WORK 


During the past months many remark- 
able pictures in color have appeared in 
the pages of THE CENTURY. Itis the aim 
of THE CENTURY to confine its color- 
work to subjects which have uniqueness 
and an important reason for color treat- 
ment. During the coming year the 
magazine will print a great number of 
superb illustrations in color. 

There will be articles on famous ar- 
tists and sculptors, and Timothy Cole’s 
engravings will continue. A very large 
number of the best-known illustrators 
will contribute to THE CENTURY for 1905, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 


The subscription price of THE CEN- 
TURY is $4.00 a year. The volume be- 
gins with November, and new subscrib- 
ers who commence with the Christmas 
(December) number may obtain Novem- 
ber free of charge. A\\ dealers, subscrip- 
tion agents, booksellers, and publishers, 


THE CENTURY CO., 
Union Square,iNew York 
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NO BOY’S LIFE 


is complete or really well rounded without the influence of Sz. 
Nicholas. A good time to become acquainted with the magazine 
yourself and to introduce it to the boy in whom you are interested 
is the great 


CHRISTMAS 


Among the many features of this elaborate issue will be found 


QUEEN ZIXI OF Ix 


The fascinating serial—the great feast of fun and fancy — 
By the author of “THE WIZARD OF OZ” 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED IN COLOR EVERY MONTH. 


The Squareness of | The Fox Who Knew 




































Neil Morris All About Traps 
A decidedly novel story in By a man who evidently knows 
which boys will revel. all about foxes. 


THE PRACTICAL BOY 


One of twelve valuable and important papers for boys who like 
to ‘‘do things.” This series is written by a man who knows all 
about tools. It shows what clever and useful things can be made 
by any boy at trifling expense. Profusely illustrated. 


ST. NICHOLAS 


The ‘‘St. Nicholas League” is an organization to bind the readers 
of the magazine in close sympathy, and to encourage and develop 
literary and artistic talent by means of monthly competitions, with 
gold and silver prize badges and cash rewards. It has a member- 
ship of over 40,000 of the brightest boys and girls in the English- 
speaking world. 


A CHRISTMAS PRESENT 


In this respect nothing quite equals a year’s subscription to S/. 
Nicholas. To those who want to give their children the best, we 
will allow the subscription to date from December and send the 
November number free, thus beginning ‘‘ Queen Zixi of Ix,” with 
its beautiful color pictures, and all the serials. $3.00 a year. All 
agents, or direct from the publishers. 











































A superbly illustrated prospectus will be mailed to any one— 
free—who is interested in the plans of this wonderful magazine. 


THE-CENTURY-CO. 
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FOLKS 190 fe. 


ANY GIRL TO-DAY 


is far better equipped mentally who has had the companion- 
ship of St. Nicholas. It presents just what a girl ought to 
read. It is jolly and wholesome,—‘‘ the best child’s periodical 
in the world.” 


NUMBER 


THE LOCKING-IN OF ELIZABETH 


A delicious and exciting Christmas story of two little girls. 





A Message to Little Pete ¥ 
Mother Goose Little Pete was a homing # 
Explains how Mother Goose pigeon who performed prob- 

uses her influence with Santa ably the record trip in his- 
Claus. tory. 


HOW TO STUDY PICTURES 
A famous art critic tells boys and girls the important things 
easily to be remembered in regard to the masterpieces of paint- 
ings. Famous paintings by the great masters will be contrasted 
each time on facing pages and their differences pointed out. 


The First Califor- | Yankee Doodle 
nia Burglar and Miss Columbia 


A story with a surprise by | An Arctic. story by Com- 
Joaquin Miller. | mander Robert E. Peary. 


DEPARTMENTS 


‘* Nature and Science”? has become one of the most successful 
departments in the magazine world. It not onlytreats of nature 
study, of plant and animal life, but also other discoveries and 
items of interest in the whole realm of science and invention. 
It is edited from the child’s standpoint by a man ‘‘ who knows 
what children love,” and all its articles are beautifully illustrated. 


ANOTHER SUGGESTION 


As the next best Christmas present after a year’s sub- 
scription to S¢. icholas is a set of the bound volumes for 
the past year. Two beautiful books—a complete library 
in themselves— tooo pages of happiness, sold everywhere 
for $4.00. 








Just as much fun in S¢. Micholas as when you used to take it, 
and just as many contributions by the best writers for children. 


UNION -SQUARE -NEW - YORK 
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THE CENTURY CO.’S 
LATEST BOOKS 


























HE CENTURY CO. is issuing a 
number of interesting and important 
books during the present season. 
All of them may now be found in 
the stores. Before speaking of the 
new ones we would call attention to 
the recently published novels, now 
being widely read: The Rose of Old St. Louis, 
which has reached its fifth large printing; Four 
Roads to Paradise, Mrs. Goodwin’s epigrammatic 
and brilliant novel, now in its fifth printing; Tillie: 
A Mennonite Maid, the sixth edition of which is 
already out; and Mrs. Caroline Abbot Stanley’s well- 
told story of the Civil War, Order No. Il. 

The fiction which The Century Co. is now issuing 
includes André Castaigne’s novel of Parisian art life, 
Fata Morgana, which has been illustrated con amore 
by this popular artist; The Madigans, by Miriam 
Michelson, author of ‘‘In the Bishop’s Carriage,’’ — 
the clever story of afun-loving Nevada family of girls; 
Ellen and Mr. Man, 2 new novel by Gouverneur 
Morris, author of ‘‘ Aladdin O’Brien,” etc., a small 
part of which has appeared in Zhe Century; The 
River’s Children, a new novel, an idyl of the Mis- 
sissippi River, by one of the most popular writers of 
the day, Mrs. Ruth McEnery Stuart; Paths of 
judgement, a dramatic and clever story by Anne 
Douglas Sedgwick, author of ‘‘The Rescue,” etc. ; 
The Staying Guest, by Carolyn Wells, the story of 
a quaint and startling but very lovable little girl; The 
Gray World, a most unusual story of Earth and of 
the Unseen, by Evelyn Underhill. A new illustrated 
edition of Mrs. Ruth McEnery Stuart’s very popular 
Sonny has just been published. 

A book which may hardly be classified as fiction, 
and yet is not history, is Dr. Weir Mitchell’s The 
Youth of Washington: Told in the Form of an 
Autobiography, which has just appeared. Parts 
of the book are in Washington’s own language, but 
the ablest critics have been misled in the attempt to 
say which is Dr. Mitchell’s and which Washington’s. 

The Century Co.’s more serious books are as follows: 
Italian Villas and Their Gardens, Mrs. Edith 
Wharton’s descriptive chapters on the most famous 
Italian villas, beautifully illustrated by Maxfield Parrish 
in color and in black and white,— recognized as the 
leading art book of the year; Presidential Problems, 
by ex-President Grover Cleveland, which will at once 
command attention; ThacHKeray’s Letters to an 
American Family, issued in most tempting form; 
The Principles of Economics, 2 summary of 
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the latest contributions to economic study, by Pro- 
fessor Frank A. Fetter, of Cornell; The American 
Constitutional System, explaining the character of 
the American State and its subdivisions, by Professor 
W. W. Willoughby, of Johns Hopkins; City Gov- 
ernment in the United States, by Professor Frank 
J. Goodnow, of Columbia; Party Organization, by 
Professor Jesse Macy, of Iowa College; The Art 
Crafts for Beginners, a suggestive book by Frank 
G. Sanford, who is in charge of the Arts and Crafts 
Department at Chautauqua, describing woodworking, 
bookbinding, basketry, and many similar occupations ; 
Modern Methods of Book Composition, the 
fourth practical hand-book issued by the master 
printer, Theodore L. De Vinne; A Transplanted 
Nursery, the record of a summer’s sojourn in Brit- 
tany by a mother with her thre¢ small boys. Poems 
and Verses, by Mary Mapes Dodge, a collection rep- 
resenting her choicest and ripest work, and The 
Awakening of Japan, by Mr. Okakura-Kakuzo. 

The little Thumb-Nail books which The Century 
Co. has issued from year to year are always in demand: 
this season, As You Like It, Romeo and Juliet, 
and Washington Irving’s An Old English Christ- 
mas have been added to the series. 

Of the new books for boys and girls on The Century 
Co.’s list The Brownies in the Philippines, by 
Palmer Cox, will at once find a large waiting audience. 
Other books for young folks are as follows: Kibun 
Daizin; or, From Shari-Boy to Merchant 
Prince, a story of a Japanese boy written by a popular 
Japanese author; Lucy and Their Majesties: A 
Comedy in Wax, a jolly book by B. L. Farjeon, 
most of its characters being wax celebrities at Madame 
Tussaud’s; Elinor Arden, Royalist, Mary Con- 
stance Du Bois’s story of seventeenth-century young 
life; Baby Elton, Quarter-Back, a story of a 
young athlete by Leslie W. Quirk. There are several 
lives of Captain John Smith, but there is nothing more 
entertaining for young people and more true to facts 
than Tudor Jenks’s Captain John Smith; a prac- 
tical book for young gardeners, Mary’s Garden and 
How it Grew, is a treatise on making a flower garden, 
told in the form of a story. The Bound Volumes 
of St. Nicholas and a new issue of Marjorie and 
Her Papa will be welcome. 

An attractive catalogue issued by The Century Co. 
containing illustrations from many of these books and 
fuller particulars will be sent to any reader of this page. 

Address THE CENTURY CO., 
Union Square, New York. 
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The Season's Gift Books 








ITALIAN VILLAS 
AND THEIR GARDENS 


THE TEXT BY 


EDITH WHARTON 


THE PICTURES BY 


MAXFIELD PARRISH 


A sumptuous volume containing full 
and vivid descriptions of all the more 
notable Italian villas. 


Of the illustrations, fifty in number, 
most of them are reproduced in the origi- 
— nal oil-colors. 
oh Se7y 





SY 
The text printed in red and black on pure rag paper. Richly bound. $6.00 net, postage 27 cents. 








THE SONNY: THE 

YOUTH A Christmas Guest THUMB- 

OF By RUTH McENERY STUART || NATES 
WASHINGTON ite ae nckcanc ccm Delightful little books in full 









































With fourteen pictures and initials by leather bindings selling at 
Told in the Form of an ce sigh sear $1.00 each. 
Autobiography. “Those who read it once will be The new issues are: 
most sure to reckon it among their 
By S. WEIR MITCHELL literary treasures.”"—Boston Beacon. Shakspere 
Author of ‘ Hugh Wynne,” etc. Price $7.25 “ROMEO AND JULIET ” 
‘‘The most Bo I 
unique piece of 2 ’ : 
lnerany wenkcod Ruth McEnery -Stuart’s Latest Book Washington 
the century.” 9 Irving 
Biiaiadhe THE RIVER’S CHILDREN “AN OLD 
Ledger. An Idyl of the Mississippi River. ENGLISH 
n Idyl of the Mississippi River CHRIST. 
Price $1.50 Illustrated by Harry C. Edwards. Price $1.00. MAS.” 
NURSERY By MARTHA KEAN By MARY MAPES DODGE 
A book for mothers and for all who are in- Containing Mrs. Dodge’s latest poems with 
terested in foreign travel. most of her old favorites—her choicest and ripest 
Richly illustrated. $1.20 ne, postage 11 cents. work. $7.20 net, postage 8 cents. 














‘ 
A Book that will be Prized by every Lover of Thackeray. 


THACKERAY’S LETTERS TO AN AMERICAN FAMILY 


The most charming and characteristic of all of Thackeray’s letters, with an introduction by Lucy 
W. BaxTER, and with many reproductions of manuscripts and original drawings by Thackeray. 


Issued in beautiful form and exquisitely bound. $1.50 net, postage ro cents. 














READERS of this page are invited to send for The Century Co.’s new illustrated catalogue, contain- 
ing more complete descriptions of these and other books, and a classified list of books for young 
people, telling to what age each book is adapted and whether it is for a boy or a girl. . 


THE CENTURY CO. : : UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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‘*Considering the laughter that the other Brownie 
books created, it is perhaps hazardous to say that 
this is better; but, nevertheless, we are of the opin- 
* jon that it is-the funniest, most ludicrous and jolli- 
est of all the Brownie books.” —Newark Advertiser. 


A new Brownie Book by PALMER COX 


€ Brownies in the Philippines 


Verse and many pictures. 


A large book, $1.50 


“Tt is likely that the substratum of truth that 
underlies all the fun and fancy in this book will 
be valuable and to many give more actual infor- 
mation than reading long magazine articles.” 
—Philadelphia Inquirer. 





LUCY AND THEIR MAJESTIES: 


A COMEDY IN WAX 
By B.L. Farjeon. __Illustrated-by Fanny Y. Cory and 
George Varian. 12mo, 350 pages. $1.50. 
Just imagine all Madame Tussaud’s wax notables 
restored to life and trying to straighten out the love- 
affairs of a pretty English maiden, and you have just 
a suggestion of the fun and romance in this book 
for healthy youngsters, 


KIBUN DAIZIN, or FROM 
SHARK-BOY TO MERCHANT 
PRINCE 


By Gensai Murai (a well-known Japanese author). 
Illustrations by George Varian. 12mo, 175 pages. 
$1.25. 
There are few American lads who will not be inter- 
ested and thrilled by the story of how this poor 
Japanese boy fought his way to wealth and high 
honors. 


CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH 
By Tudor Jenks. Illustrated. 
$1.20 net; postage 11 cents. 


A simple, clear, accurate, and interesting story of 
the life of Captain John Smith. 


ST. NICHOLAS 
BOUND VOLUMES 


Two beautiful books—a- complete library in them- 
selves—containing the ‘numbers for an entire year 
of the famous young folks’ magazine. $4.00. 


12mo, 


259 pages. 


The Century Co. pub- 
lishes a very large num- 
ber of unusually. good 
books for boys and girls, 
well illustrated. 


ELINOR ARDEN, ROYALIST 
By Mary Constance Du Bois. Illustrations by Benda. 
12mo, 283 pages. 50. 
A charming story, founded upon an actual incident 
in the life of the Princess Henrietta Anne. 


MARY’S GAR- 
DEN AND HOW 


IT GREW 


By Frances Duncan. 

Square 12mo. $1.25. 
This is an interesting and 
helpful book for both girls 
and boys, for it tells all the 
practical details of garden- 
making in the form ofastory. 


MARJORIE AND HER PAPA 


By Capt. Robert H. Fletcher. (New Edition.) 
Illustrated by Birch. $1.00. 
One of the best books for very young readers. 
Quaint humor, real childlike fun, good pictures. 
A book that will be read until it is learned by heart. 


BABY ELTON, QUARTERBACK 
By Leslie W. Quirk. Illustrated. 
$1.25. 

This is a rattling good story of a fine young college 

athlete, the kind of a hero who will quickly become 

every young reader’s idol. ‘‘ The author has made 

a hit by his subject and treatment of boys. . . . 

Foot-ball youths claim that the story has unusual 

merit.’’—Philadelphia Inquirer. 





Illus. 


A Practical 
on makin 
Told in Story Form 





12mo, 201 pages. 


You are invited to send 

Jor The Century Co.'s 
catalogue containing a 
CLASSIFIED list of 
children’s books. 





FROM THE NEW ATHLETIC STORY, ‘S BABY ELTON, QUARTERBACK” 
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SCRIBNER S:HOLIDAY:- BOOKS 


: Book 


FOR 1904 
$4.20 net, (expressage extra) 
Edition. de Luxe (limited) 
$10.00 net 
A Distinguished Holiday Gift 


@Contains a larger proportion of full page 
Dindaditinn ene tenner bask ber tie cd. ROBERT 


ebrated artist. 
GRANT’S 


JOHN New 
FOX’S PowERFUL 


Nove. 


New Book 
o Illustrated 


Illustrated Si. 50 
IN COLORS 


12mo. $1.50 THE UNDERCU RRENT 


This new book by the author of «*« As an observer of men and women 


THE LITTLE SHEPHERD sel Dinas: Vokes Caiate neha 2 
OF KINGDOM COME rival,” — Critic 


Also deals with the picturesque life of the 
Kentucky Mountains. 


Schoonover, Ashe, Campbell, Potts and Keller, 
Illustrators, 


ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 
HIS NEW BOOK 


Monarch, the Big Bear of Tallac 


AN EXQUISITZ HOLIDAY BOOK 





Illustrated with 8 full page drawings by the author and many 
line drawings on the page margins. 


CHARLES: SCRIBNERS- SONS NY 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


FtNODOIWVWLVD HOA AGNGAS 


HENry SEToN 


SCRIBNER S'HOLIDAY-BGOKS 





Elaborate 
and 
Beautiful 
Holiday 
Book 


Royal 8vo. $2.50 4 
FE.UGENE FIELD'S MUS] C 
Poems of Childhood | Poe her Poems 
ILLUSTRATED IN COLORS - a PGi. 10 Conta 
MAXFIELD PARRISH seal 


PArthiedecsicowesvese een wate 


nigggsedens HENS tIasEe Fe 


Merriman 


POSSIBLE 


Drawings by 
SARAH S. CHRISTM. AS 


STILWELL 
RHYMES and JINGLES GIFT FOR 
A BOY 


UNIFORM CHILDREN’S CLASSICS 


s Children,” by JAMES WHITCOMB 


“The Book of Foyou 
“4 “Ghil's Garden of Verses,” by Ropert Louis} erosive 5 History.”—N. ». San. 
“Lullaby Land,” by EUGENE FIBLD. life in the study s. pa gy s-* man who has spent his — 
$1.25, net. (Postage 10 cents) for scores of years as the abiding auth aac Pow ae i 
tory of this country.’’—Outdoor Life. “7 
343 Illustrations. $3.50 net. (Expressage 48 cts. extra). A 
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SCRIBNER BOOKS FOR YOUNGER READERS 





The American Tom Brown 


BOYS OF ST. TIMOTHY'S 


By ARTHUR STANWOOD PIER 


Illustrated, $1 25 net. 


(Postage, 13 cents.) 


‘* Serves to display, as well as to appeal to, the best qualities of boy character.’'"— Boston Herald. 
“‘ The author has managed to catch the ‘Tom Brown Spirit,’ to modernize it and to eliminate some of the less 


desirable traits of the tales of which Tom Hughes’ book is the type. 


. Football, rowing, hockey, running, 


tennis are described vividly, the gospel of a strenuous life is preached vigorously, and the ethical side of boy's 
proper humanity to boy is pointed out with the utmost clearness.""—New York Sun. 





HANDICRAFT AND RECREATION FOR GIRLS 
By LINA and ADELIA B. BEARD 


This new book for girls, by Lina 
and Adelia Beard, whose previous 
books on girls’ sports have become 
classic, combines a mass of practical 


instruction on handicrafts and recre- 


ations. No more charming book for 
girls could be desired. 


Their former books 


WHAT A GIRL CAN 
‘MAKE AND DO 
Illustrated, $1.60 net: 


THE AMERICAN GIRL’S 
HANDY BOOK 


Illustrated, $2.00. 


Over 700 illustrations. 
$1.60 net. (Postage, 16 cents.) 








Books for Boys, by 


Daniel C. Beard 


THE JACK OF ALL TRADES 
Illustrated, $2.00. 


THE OUTDOOR HANDY BOOK 


Illustrated, $2.00. 


THE AMERICAN BOY’S 
HANDY BOOK 
Illustrated, $2.00. 











The Last Henty Book 


BY CONDUCT 
AND COURAGE 


A Story of Nelson’s Days 
By G. A. HENTY 


Illustrated, r2mo, $1.20 net. 
(Postage, 16 cents.) 


‘** There is fighting enough of the 
right kind to keep the reader in- 
terested to the end."’"—V. Y. Sun. 

‘‘ An excellent tale of historical 
exploits.’’"—Boston Transcript. 

‘The great and well-deserved 
popularity of Mr. Henty as a writer 
of manly and stirring boys’ books 
is one that is sure to be lasting.” 

—St. Fames's Gazette. 





The Pirate Book 


SEA WOLVES 


SEVEN SHORES 


By JESSIE 
PEABODY FROTHINGHAM 
With Drawings by 


Alden Kitteredge Dawson | 
r2mo, $1.20 net. (Postage, 15 cents.) 


‘It is the sort of book that will 
bring delight to the heart of every 
real boy. Itis history from the best 
and most reliable sources and it is 
romance of the most fascinating 
kind. It will make a worthy com- 
panion to Miss Frothingham’s suc- 
cessful book ‘‘ ‘Sea Fighters from 
Drake to Farragut.’ ” 

—Pittsburgh Gazette. 





Boys of the Service 


A MIDSHIPMAN 


IN THE PACIFIC 
B 
CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY 


Illustrated, $1.20 net. 
(Postage, 14 cents.) 


‘There is something to thrill 
the heart of the young reader on 
almost every page. The account 
of the last battle of the Essex is 
an excellent piecé of descriptive 
writing. The book is valuable, 
too, in that it teaches a good deal 
about a stirring period in Ameri- 
can history, and teaches it in a 
very entertaining way.” 

—Newark ivening News. 
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By THOMAS NELSON. PAGE 


THE NEGRO: THE SoUTHERNER’S PROBLEM 


Presenting a Conservative Southerner’ s Views on the Present Relations of the Two Races 
in the South, with an Account of the Steps by which these Relations have Come About 


O the great value and interest of the work in 
itself much is added by the author’s pre- 
eminence as the sympathetic depicter. the historian, 
as it were, of the old relation between master and 
slave, and of the mistakes that have been made 
since the war; this book presents the 
matured opinions, to-day, of the author of ‘‘ Marse 
Chan.” 


r2mo, $1.25 net. 


in short, 


(Postage 13 cents) 





CONTENTS 
ons a the old Relation between the Southern Whites and 
s 


Some of the Difficulties and Fallacies 

Its Present Condition and Aspect, as shown by Statistics 
The Lynching of Negroes —Its Cause and Its Prevention 
The Partial Disfrancnisement of the Negro 

The Old-Time Negro 

The Race Question 

Of the Solution‘of the Question 














The War in the Far East 
By FREDERICK PALMER 


His new book, just ready 


WITH KUROKI 
IN MANCHURIA 


$7.50 net. 
CONTENTS 


When Komura sent for De Rosen The Right Wing in the Air 
The Old and the New Battle of Tiensuiten 
The Night of Victory After Tiensuiten 
To the Front A Correspondent’s Life in Man- 
Catching up with the Army churia 
First Operations at the Yalu are | Our Way to Liao-V ang 
The Crossing of the Yalu The Artillery Duel at Liao-Yang 
The Battle of the Yalu With Kuroki’s Flanking Move- 
After the Yalu ment at Liao-Yang 
The Owner of the Battle-Ground Close of the Ten Days’ Fighting 
A Tribute to the Dead at Liao-Yang 
Three Divisions on Three Roads Aftermath and Results at Liao- 
First Attack on Motien Pass Yang 

The Lessons of the War 


24 illustrations. (Postage extra) 


THE STRATEGY OF 


GREAT RAILROADS 
By FRANK H. SPEARMAN 


With nine maps, $1.50 net. (Postage 14 cexts) 


The story of the extraordinary struggles of the last five years 
for supremacy in control among American railroads and of the 
development and rebuilding of the transcontinental systems, 
A work of striking and dramatic interest covering the recent 
history of raihway life and operation in America. 
CONTENTS 
The Bis Granger Lines 
. The Chicago, Mil- 
waukee and’St Paul 
The Chicago . and 
Northwestern 
The aaeaees of an American 
L} 


The Vanderbilt Liges 
The Pennsylvania System 
The Harriman Lines ll. 
The Hill Lines 

The Fight for Pitisburg 
The Gould Lines 

The Rock Istand System 
The Atchison 


Transcontinental 


road 
The Early Day in Railroadiag 








Second Attack on Motien Pass 
COREA: The Hermit Nation 
By WILLIAM ELLIOT GRIFFIS 


New Edition, brought to date. Illustrated, $2.50. 
With four new chapters and the latest map. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
SEVENTY YEARS 


By GEORGE F. HOAR 
Fourth Edition. Two volumes, $7.50 net 





REMINISCENCES of the CIVIL WAR 


By GENERAL JOHN B. GORDON 
Ninth Edition. Illustrated, $3.00 net 





HISTORY of ANDREW JACKSON 


Pioneer, Patriot, Soldier, Politician, President 
By AUGUSTUS C. BUELL 


Author of ‘‘ Paul Jones,’’ now in its Eighth Edition 
Twovolumes. [llustrated, $4.0onet (expressage extra) 
“The most casual reading of his work is sufficient to show what 
pains he took to sift all the evidence on disputed points, 
and to secure accuracy at every ste But no one is likely to 
rest content with a casual reading, for wr the uality which chiefly 
distinguishes the volumes is that of enthralling interest.’ 
Newark News. 





FETICHISM IN WEST AFRICA 


Forty Years’ Observation of Native Customs 
and Superstitions 


nya Rev. ROBERT HAMILL NASSAU, M.D., 
Hitustrated, $e. 2.50 net. 


“Every we he writes, from the modest preface outlining his 
end fll of bors tc the two long chapters of fetish tales at the 
mS is f hg information and more exciting than any novel.” — 


(Postage 16 cents) 
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NEW SCRIBNER FICTION 








HENRY JAMES The Golden Bowl 


Toe This international story is a thoroughly dramatic work. It will make 


a distinctively popular appeal, and is sure to attract the wider audience 
as well as the elect whom Mr. James always interests more than any 
other living writer. 


H. G. WELLS The Food of the Gods 


I2mo, $1.50 find How It Came to Earth : 
‘‘He shows himself in his true character as a profound and even pas- 
sionate idealist. It is this that gives ‘The Food of the Gods’ its sig- 


nificance and value, exalting it into an amazing allegory of extraordinary 
interest.”’— London Daily Mail. 


NELSON LLOYD §=6The Soldier of the Valley 
$1.50 ‘It would be difficult to find anywhere in recent fiction a novel that is 


so vivid and so graphic a picture of life. It is vital and vigorous, a 
human picture.” — Brooklyn Eagle. 


W. W. JACOBS * 
bet Illustrated Dialstone Lane 


$1.50 Will take its place immediately among the most striking examples of 
the inimitable humor of the author of ‘‘ At Sunwich Port.’’ Every 
page shows some new and subtle development of action and character. 


HILAIRE BELLOC E;.manuel Burden, Merchant 


Illustrated by ** A notable book.” —Atheneum. 

G. K. Chesterton ‘* Asa satirical document and perhaps also as a work of art, it will fill 

$1.50 the place that no satire has been able to fill since Thackeray’s invalu- 
able ‘ Book of Snobs.’ ” — Speaker. 


PAUL BOURGET A Divorce 


12mo, $1. wake ef 
a Se A brilliant exposition of the drama of the soul produced by the new 
conditions which, in France, permit legal divorce in a society which 
religiously is thoroughly and inveterately hostile to the idea of it. 


RICHARD The Bar Sinister 


HARDING DAVIS This exquisite story, universally declared to be one of the most effective 
Illustrated in colors, $1.00 and delightful dog stories ever written, appears now in a cheaper edi- 
tion, but with all of Mr. Ashe’s color drawings. 


THOMAS Bred in the Bone 


NELSON PAGE ‘* A book to be thoroughly enjoyed.” — Literary World. 
Illustrated, $1.50 “‘In Mr. Page’s best vein.’’— Washington Star. 


F. HOPKINSON Colonel Carter’s Christmas. 


SMITH ** Altogether the best character ever created by Mr. Smith.” —/Pvov?- 
Color Illustrations, $1.50 dence Journal. 


‘* Rare in its inception and delicious in its execution.” — Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 


EDITH WHARTON The Descent of Man 


isun ee ‘« Her imaginative talent is absolutely at her disposal, a force which 
she can control perfectly and exploit to its fullest."’—Academy. 


JAMES B. ' The Seiners 
CONNOLLY ‘Salt air blows hrough it.”— Oxtlook. 


Illustrated, $1.50 ‘This is Mr. Connolly's first long story, and it carries the sails 
easily.””—Collier’s Weekly 
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The STORY of ART THROUGHOUT 





THE AG 


in the text. 








needs cared for. 





Seine Record 


by SALOMON REINACH 


The translation by Florence Simmons. 
miniature reproductions of famous works mentioned 


With 600 


$2.00 net. (Postage extra) 


WORK which is remarkable scarcely more for its mas- 
tery of the subject than for its lucid, terse and piquant 
style, and which is destined to recognition as a standard. 
M. Reinach has a genius for selection and codrdination, and 
the work may be termed a masterpiece of condensation. 
While addressed to the amateur, the student will find his 





At Superb Holiday Book 


JOHN S. SARGENT 


A Collection of 60 Reproductions in 
Photogravure of His Finest Paintings 


Folio, $30.00 net 
*<Ts all that could be desired.” — Atheneum. 





The New Book by Oliver Herford 


THE RUBAIYAT ofa PERSIAN KITTEN 


Little need be said of a book by Mr. Herford under such 
a title. It is one of the most felicitous of his inimitable 
creations in verse and picture, and without doubt will 
have a very wide popularity. 
With 35 illustrations in tint by the author 
$1.00 net. (Postage ro cents) 





A companion volume to Miss Weils’s successful 
book of last year, “‘A Nonsense Anthology.” 


A PARODY ANTHOLOGY 

By CAROLYN WELLS 
‘¢ A book which bubbles with fun from cover to cover, 
which is so full of humor, indeed, that the reader will be 
apt to forget its serious purpose.” — Brooklyn Eagle. 
Leather, $1.50 net. Cloth, $1.25 net. (Postage ro cents) 


OUR BIG GAME 
By DWIGHT W. HUNTINGTON 


‘‘The book is written by one who has not only 
been a sportsman but who knows how to tell his 
story entertainingly.”— Boston Herald. 
With 16 illustrations from photographs 
$2.00 net. (Postage 15 cents) 


OUR FEATHERED GAME. 











Tilustrated $2.00 net 








GAINSBOROUGH 
And His Place in English Art 
By SIR WALTER ARMSTRONG 


With 48 full-page illustrations in half- 
tone and 4in photogravure. $3.50 net 


HIS brilliant study of the fascin- 
t ating English master has been 
pronounced onall sides the most 
masterly and suggestive of Sir Walter 
Armstrong’s essays in critical biog- 
raphy. Appealing to all students and 
lovers of art, this cheaper edition will 
be welcome to a large public to whom 
the costlier volume, now out of print, 
is inaccessible. 


*“GAINSBOROUGH.”” BY SIR W. ARMSTRONG. 
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THE TEMPER OF THE SEVENTEENTH 


CENTURY IN ENGLISH LITERATURE 


(Clark Lectures given at Trinity College, Cambridge, 1902-1903.) 


By BARRETT WENDELL, Professor of English at Harvard College 


8vo, $1.50 net. (Postage, 16 cents.) 


Prof. Wendell’s special purpose in this animated and suggestive 
review of seventeenth-century literature in England is to indicate, 
as he says in his preface, ‘‘the manner in which the national type 
of England, as revealed in seventeenth-century literature, changed 
from a temper ancestrally common to modern England and to 
modern America, and became, before the century closed, something 
which later time must recognize as distinctly, specifically English.” 
The work has an additional interest because the chapters constitu- 
ting it were the first regular lectures concerning English literature 
ever given by an American in an English University. 








CONTENTS 


Elizabethan Literature 

The Disintegration of the Drama 
The Decline of the Drama, 

The aa Masters of Lyric 


Poe 
The Disintegration of Lyric 


oetry 
The Development of Prose 
The Bible and Bacon 
The Development of Prose 
Ralegh, Burton and Browne 
The Earlier Puritanism 
The Later Puritanism 
Milton Before the Civil Wars 
The Maturity of Milton 
The Age of Dryden 











GREAT ENGLISHMEN OF THE 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


By SIDNEY LEE 





CONTENTS 


The Renaissance in England 
Sir Thomas More 


Sir Walter Raleigh 
Edmund Spencer 
Francis Bacon 
Shakespeare's Life 
Shakespeare’s Work 











With six portraits. $1.75 net. (Postage, 16 cents ) 


Mr. Lee has been said to have ‘‘ something like a genius” for biog- 
Sir Philip Sidney raphy. The remark was made apropos of his Lives of Shakespeare 
and of Queen Victoria, but these chapters illustrate it as forcibly. 

The lectures-with which Mr. Sidney Lee made so great a success in 
his extensive tour of American Universities a year ago, are here col- 
lected, with his revision, in a group of biographical studies which 
admirably illustrate his exceptional power in this direction. 





THE INFERNO of DANTE 


Translated with notes, into English verse. 


By MARVIN R. VINCENT. D.D., LL.D. 
$1.50 net. (Postage, 15 cents ) 


The ITALIAN POETS since DANTE 


By the Hon. WILLIAM EVERETT, LL.D. 


12mo, $1.50 net. (Postage, 15 cents.) 


A translation into the English ten-syllable line, Beginning with Petrarch, he considers Ariosto, 
without rhyme. It is at the same time an accurate Tasso, Alfieri, Leopardi and others, including not 
and almost literal rendering of the original text only the leading figures but lesser lights, such as 
without sacrificing the just claims of the laws of Parini and Monti. Copious extracts in felicitous 


rhythm and accent of English verse. 





translation are a feature of the book. 





A NEW VOLUME OF “LITERARY LIVES” 





JOHN BUNYAN 


By W. HALE WHITE 
Fully illustrated. 12mo, $1.00 net. (Postage, 10 cents.) 


A peculiarly interesting and suggestive addition to this 
valuable series of studies. 





The Life and ‘‘ Grace mponnting * 

The Preacher 

“* The Pilgrim’s Progress” 

The ‘‘ Life and Death of Mr. Badman” 

The “‘ Holy War” 

Some Reflections on Bunyan and Puritanism 


CONTENTS 











LETTERS of 1 DIPLOMAT’S WIFE | LETTERS from ENGLAND, 1846-1849 


By Mrs. GEORGE BANCROFT 


With 24 full page illustrations. $1.50 net. 
(Postage, 16 cents:) 


By MARY KING WADDINGTON 
Sixth Edition. Illustrated. $2.50 net. 
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By JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS 


Twenty-six poems by Uncle Remus. Pictures by A. B. Frost and E. 
W. Kemble in their best vein, The famous “ Tar-Baby Sto: is gi 
in verse, and there is a colored frontispiece cd Mr. Kemble. 
the eight full-page illustrations and the smaller drawings, decorative 
borders in color run through the entire book. 
UNCLE REMUS, HIS SONGS, AND HIS SAYINGS, was Mr. 
Harris’s first book, by which he made Uncle Remus famous. THE 
TAR-BABY is Mr. Harris’s second book, by which he is rendering 
Uncle Remus indispensable. 


8vo. Decorative cover, uncut edges, and gilt top. 
$2.00 net, postage additional. Ina box. 
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A Lasting Xmas Gif to own or 


give away 


(PANG 


The New Library of 25 ice 


Valuable Knowledge 0" 





Twenty-Five Profitable 
Volumes Containing 


The Story of the Stars 

The Story of the Solar System 
The Story of the Eclipses 

The Story of the Earth 

= pSeaey of the Earth’s Atmos- 


The’ Story of Germ Life 

The Story of the Plants 

The Story of Life in the Seas 

The Story of Animal Life 

bie Story of the Living Machine 
he Story of a Piece of of Goal 

The Story of a Grain of Wheat 

The Story of the Cotton Plant 

The Story of Primitive | Man 

= vy Foe of a Civilizations 
oft 

bi = Stor of ‘Extinct Civilizations 


he 
The Story ot the Alphabet 
= ae of Geographical Dis- 


The Story of the Art of Building 
The Story of Music 
The Story of Books 
The Story of Ecopreeey 
The Story of Electricit 
The Story of Rapid Transit 
The Story of the Mind 
Bound in rich, dark red buckram, with gilt 
yr silk head-bands and gold backs. Every de- 
il of manufacture will suit the most exact 
re} Each vol. (754*5%) has a complete index. 

A mere glance at the authors named below will 
suffice to eonvinee you of the wealth of learning 
at your se! 

Geo. F. Chambers, F. R. A. S.; ie &. ©. 
Seeley, F. R. S.; Douglas Archibald, F. R. M. 
Prof. H. W. Conn; Grant ray Prof. S. J. Hick: 

_ Edw. A. Martin, F.G. 
Frederick Wilkinson, F. re 
~ Si; Robert An m, 
. L. Waterhouse, 
B. A.; Fe ; Crowest é. B. Larch E A. T. 
rt o§ Wilson 


ey ; 
- Baldwin, P. "LD LD.» 

ith introduction. by “Williams r "arts, A. 

D., U. S. of E 


ton, D.C, 














McCLURE, PHILLIPS & CO. 


44 E. 23d St., New York City : 


1000 ibe 


Something New farortance 
IMPORTANCE 
You can get this magnificent Library—z5_vol- 
umes, by the greatest authorities, at so small a part of 
its real value that you cannot afford to be without it. 
The books reveal, in a most entertaining story 
style, the hidden mysteries, the wonders and the 
romance in the world around you; they give you the 
marvelous record of Man’s conquest over Nature and 
his progress. When we tell you your favorite novel 
will be dull by comparison and that great scientists 
and leading fiction writers alike acknowledge this 
library superior to any other in entertainment and in- 
struction, we are giving you only a faint idea of its 
value and importance. 

A new world of knowledge is thrown open to you, 
not only will you have evening after evening of entertainment, but will 
unconsciously absorb just that knowledge which most stimulates your 
imauinntice an fem gaa nacht ee eaten the two faculties 
to which all grea °o their success, 


These are new up-to-date, copyrighted books, and of vital interest 
to the scholar, the wide-awake man or woman or the ambitious youth. 


We are distributing an introductory 
edition on such terms and at such a price hie 
that no one need feel that he is unable 
to subscribe. 


Profit by Our Introductory Offer 


If you will signand return us the coupon 5; “us +" St., 
TO-DAY, we will send you these twenty- ork 
five magnificent volumes.at our expense, ‘ 
If satisfactory, keep them and send us < Please send me, ON 
the low introductory price in small a Aer BOV Ate. rt I 4 
monthly payments; otherwise,notify > paid, 2 set o 
* . OF VALUABLE KNOWLEDG 
us, and we will arrange for their twenty-five _ beautiful prem 
return at our expense. bound in buckram. If satisfac- 
We pay all express tory, I agree to pay you $1.00 prom e- 
charges. ly, and $2.00 a month thereafter 
twelve months. If not satisfactory I will 
notify you within a week to arrange for 
their return at your expense. 


McCLURE, 
PHILLIPS 
& CO. 
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DOUBLE HARNESS, the 
new novel by Anthony Hope, 


husband and wife who drift 
apart, but it is handled in a 





is ‘‘a brilliant yet serious por- 
trayal of the rocks and reefs 
that beset married life, The 
scenes are laid in London. The 
theme is the old oné of the 








[HAGGARD | bar 


| HOPE | 


new way. Several intensely 
dramatic turns —brilliant dia- 
logue—an undertone of help- 
fulness, almost tenderness.” 


(Chicago Record-Herald.) 








Christmas 
Wreath of New 


Stortes From 


THE BRETHREN 
Rider Haggard’s 
romance of two Cru- 
saders ‘‘has the mer- 
its of the old school 
—of Scott and Du- 


mas.” (NW. Y. Tribune.) 


‘How the Brethren went 
to Palestine in search of % 
Rosamund, and their ad- 
ventures there, is a dash- 
ing and entertaining 
story.’ 

(N. Y. Evening Sun.) 





| HENRY | 
CABBAGES AND KINGS 


is a *‘ vaudeville’ from Central America, 
‘‘Cabbage-palms, and Presidents instead of 
Kings,”’ remarks O. Henry. Then he turns 
loose his opera-bouffe politicians, his dusky 
natives,his picturesque ladies,and the graft- 
ers of amazing and ludicrous speech that 
have made him famous, The result is a 
“vaudeville,” hilarious andexciting enough, 


DEBONNAIRE 


Wituiam Fargunar Payson tells of the 
adventurous journey of Louis le Debon- 
naire from Quebec to New Amsterdam, in 
search of the girl whose picture he wears. 


“A blithe, joyous little story.” (N. Y. Globe.) 
Handsome illustrations and decorations. 


=a McCune, PHILLIPS 


whim 





$7.50 each, except 








| 
! 


¢ Writers of 


Renown 


FAR FROM THE 
MADDENING 
GIRLS 


Guy Wetmore Car- 
ryl’s last skit, is a 
Warning to Bache- 
lors. 

A sworn bachelor buiids 
a lonely house, to be safe 
from feminines. Poor fel- 
low! Anyhow, Mr. Car- 
ry! gets lots of ‘fun out of 


him. Pictures by Peter 
Newell. $1.25. 


| WHITE | 


BLAZED TRAIL STORIES 
is a collection of Stewart Edward White’s 
magazine fiction, in which ‘*he exploits 
his crude and lusty Westerners at their 
tremendous occupations; breaking up jams 
in flooded rivers, or shooting marauding 
Indians full of holes, taking their lives 
in their hands, and always ‘ winning out.’ 
‘Blazed Trail Stories’ ‘are up-to-date, 
and have the real thrill.” 
(N. Y. Evening Sun.) 

*« The figure of Alfred, the intrepid yet 
bashful man-killer, is one of the cleverest 
bits of composite character drawing that 
we have seen.” (Baltemore Sun.) Fron- 
tispiece, by Fogarty, in color. 
where indicated 


hall 











& Co, New Vlei: 2 
re) of) 
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STEWART EDWARD WHITE’S 
BOOKS OF OUTDOORS 


«“That’s the kind of young American that 
is making our new literature,” said President 
Roosevelt. 

“No one has brought into literature more 
impressively the atmosphere of the woods,” 
wrote Hamilton W. Mabie. 





"PRE MOUNTAINS XZ 4 


Mr. White’s latest book: companion to “‘ The Forest;”’ the lure of the 
pack-horse trail, from the sapphire Pacific to the snowy Main Crest of the Sierras. 
**It is to the ordinary volume of travel and adventure what an-ascent of 
Pike’s Peak is to a trip in the subway.” 
“The book, while in one aspect appreciative of nature in her grandest as well as in 
her softest moods, is equally a particularized guide to the whole science of camping out.” 
(The above two paragraphs are quoted from the New York Tribune Review.) 
15 illustrations, done on the spot, by Lungren—the frontispiece in color. 





Q HE FOREST ee. oe. ee 
x | 


The intimate record of a rooo-mile canoe- and woods-trip ex- 
tending to Hudson’s Bay. 

«It is both the prose and the poetry of woodcraft,” as the New York 
Times puts it. For, while you’re enjoying the breath of the woods at every 
turn of this adventurous journey, you also take in the secrets of just how 
to cook, and camp, and carry, and be comfortable in the wilds. 

Then the sport, and the camp-fire yarns, and the fun of such ‘* good company!” 

And all through it there is the ‘‘ fine comprehénsion of nature’s silent influences,”’ which, 
says The Bookman, enables it ‘‘ to delight every lover of the woods,” 

18 drawings by Fogarty, who “‘went along.” Cloth, 12mo, net, $1.50; postpaid, $1.64. 


on) 





THE SILENT PLACES 
The story of a great man-hunt. Hamilton Mabie says of it: ‘‘ With his power of vivid description, 
Mr. White makes us feel the desolation and terror of the ‘ Far North’.” 
‘* The best thing of its sort yet done in American letters.” —Saturday Evening Post. 
’ Among the six best sellers since publication. 8 colored illustrations by Goodwin. 
(THE BLAzED TRAIL, Mr. White’s first success, is still much in demand. It is now in its 18th edition.) 














PRICE, $1.50, EACH. “THE MOUN- McC 
LURE, PHILLIP : 
TAINS” AND “THE FOREST” ARE vigesspelates « s & Co 


EACH $1.50, NET. $1.64, POSTPAID. 44 E. 23p St., New York 
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MYRA KELLY’S STORIES OF 
EAST SIDE SCHOOL LIFE 


LITTLE CITIZENS « 


“ Bright and amusing, and occa- 
sionally pathetic, as they are, the stories 
show extraordinary quickness in catch- 
ing the English jargon of the foreign- 
born Jews, and keenness and sympathy 
in penetrating at their real nature,” 
says the V. Y. Sun. 


HE N. Y. Evening Sun quotes and comments as follows on the story told by the 
little girl of the dispute over $1,000.00, between her uncle and father : 

«««*<So my papa he says (’scuse me)— it’s fierce how he says, on’y he had a mad over 
that fist. He says (’scuse me), ‘Go to hell!’ Bud my uncle, what ain’t paid that 
thousen dollars, he says just like that to my papa. He says, too (’scuse me, Teacher), 
‘Goto hell!’ So-o-oh then -my papa hits my uncle (that’s Eva’s papa), and how my 
papa is strong I couldn’t to tell even—he pulls every morning by the extrasizer, und he’s 
got such a muscles! So he hits my uncle (that’s Eva’s papa) und my uncle he fell und 
he fell und he fell! We live by the third floor, und he fell off the third floor by the 
street, und even in falling he says like that (’scuse me, Teacher), ‘Go to hell! Go to 
hell! Go to hell!” ’ The final reconciliation of the warring members of the family is 
delightful. As you turn these pages, you feel as if you were dmong these gesticulating, 
eager people. No illustrations are needed.” 


There are illustrations, however, and remarkably sympathetic ones, done from life 
by W. D. Stevens. ‘ 








Josephine Daskam | William Allen White 


ij HE MADNESS HE COURT 
OF PHILIP OF BOYVILLE 


This is the book that made Miss What the boys of a little Kansas 
Daskam famous, with Miss F. Y. town really do when grown-ups 
Cory’s delightful illustrations. aren't around. *‘ We come away 

‘< It will remain a classic with from Boyville soothed, softened 
all good Americans who like and refreshed. (Chicago Post.) 
children just as they are.” Amusingly illustrated by Orson 

(Cleveland Leader.) , Lowell and Gustave Verbeck. 








The above two, together with ‘EMMY LOU” (see next page), special uniform 
binding, gold lettering, gilt top, boxed, in sets of three only, $6.00. 








‘““EMMY LOU,” SINGLY, 
IS ALSO $1.50. 


PRICE, $1.50, EACH. a McCuurg, Puituirs & Co, 


44 E. 23p St.. New York 
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GEORGE MADDEN MARTIN 


The author of “Emmy Lou,” gives tender pictures 
of another little girl at the beginning of her novel 


THE HOUSE OF FULFILMENT 


“* To take a little child, to develop her character logically in accord- 
ance with her environment and a clashing inheritance of a father and 
mother as dissimilar as north and south, heat and cold, and at the same 
time lead her to a true womanhood, without outraging the verisimilitudes, 
is a problem that only real genius can solve. Mrs, Martin has success- 
fully done this.”—Louzsville Herald. 

Rare Southern scenes, keen character drawing, refreshing naturalness. 


(By the way, ‘‘ Emmy Lou ” is still charming her friends, who are calling for her 
at the rate of over 1,000 copies a month. See preceding page.) 
“EMMY Lou” 


FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT | 


Her first story of child life in ten years 


[N THE CLOSED ROOM « 


Eight sympathetic color illustrations by Jessie Wilcox Smith. 








Beautifully bound, wide pages, decorated in color. The most 


charming gift book of the year, inside and out. 


*“ It is believed by some that children are close to the angels, 
It is the beautiful side of this belief which Mrs. Burnett shows in 
this short story of the remarkable friendship between a little New 
York girl and another child who has passed beyond. Subtle and 
beautiful, with a simple directness, it touches the heart where 


perhaps it was never touched before.” (Washington Star.) 


“JUDITH,” AT THE DOOR 
OF THE CLOSED ROOM 














ANDREA « ‘e ‘Z KARIN MICHAELIS 

Translated from the Danish by John Nilsen Laurvik. The story of a little girl with a ‘‘ warm, 
warm heart,” that has taken Denmark and Germany by storm. Her childish diary, her estranged parents, 
are told of in ‘‘a powerful bit of writing.” (Newark News.) The American edition is the ninth. 





Solanum 
— 


PRICE, $1.50, EACH, ay McCuvre, Puiturrs & Co. 


EXCEPT “ANDREA,” 
WHICH IS $1.00 44 E. 23p St., New Yorx 
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A Beautifully Illustrated Edition of 


Wature and Culture 


By HAMILTON WRIGHT MABIE 
Author of ‘Under the Trees,” ‘My Study Fire,” etc. 


R. MABIE occu- 
pies a unique 


place among present-day 





writers as an interpreter 
of literature and nature. 
While all classes of read- 
ers will find varied delight 
in reading his work, he is 
especially a literary guide 
and inspiration to the stu- 


dent, and no better book 





could be suggested to one 
with a newly awakened 
interest in literature than 
a volume of these essays. 
The book is illustrated 
with twenty-four full-page 


i Ilustration from ‘‘Nature and Culture” 
reproductions of nature 


studies, in a different manner from any of the holiday editions of 


Mr. Mabie’s previous work. Octavo, Cloth, net, $2.00 








DODD, MEAD AND COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS - NEW YORK 
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HOLIDAY GIFT-BOOKS 





|; ZACH ONE A SPLENDID EXAMPLE OF ARTISTIC BOOKMAKING 


; 
. 


Lf you ave 


considering 
books for 
Christmas gifts, 
save yourself 
the trouble 

of shopping 

by simply 
checking off 
the books you 
destre on 

thes lest, 
tearing out 

the page, and 
mating to 
your bookseller, 
or the 
publishers. 


See 
advertisement 
oppostte. 


Send 

for 
Handsomely 
Illustrated 








ONOTO WATANNA’S 


THE LOVE OF AZALEA 


A quaint and dainty Japanese tale, told with all this noted author's 
power and skill. 


Illustrations and borders in color. Boxed, net, $2.00 





PAUL LEICESTER FORD'S 


LOVE FINDS THE WAY 


The most popular gift-book of the year. By the author of ‘‘ Janice 
Meridith.” 


Illustrations in photogravure by Harrison Fisher. $2.00 





PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR’S 
Ty? 
LIL’ GAL 
New poems in negro dialect, full of real feeling. 
Illustrations in half-tone and borders. Net, $1.50 





MAURICE MAETERLINCK’S 


OUR FRIEND THE DOG 


A sympathetic appreciation of man’s best friend. 
Illustrations and decorations. Net, $1.00 





JOHN URI LLOYD’S 


SCROGGINS 


A powerful portrayal of an unique character. 
Illustrations and decorations. $1.50 





ESTHER SINGLETON’S 


FAMOUS WOMEN 


Described by Great Writers. A handsome gift-book. 
Fully illustrated. Net, $1.60 








DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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Holiday 
Catalogue. 
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Important New Fiction 


FALL, 1904 








A Box 
of Matches 


By HAMBLEN SEARS 
Author of 
‘* None But the Brave,” etc. 


A story in Mr. Sears’s most captivat- 
ing manner. The book will be found 
to contain an ingenious plot, much 
unexpected incident, and a style that 
is unflaggingly vivacious. 


Illustrated $1.50 


Tommy & 
Co. 


By 
sERCES K. JEROME 
Author of 
‘* Three Men in a Boat,” etc. 
In the light and humorous vein 
characteristic of the author of ** Three 


Men in a Boat.”” Mr. Jerome is the 
foremost English humorist of the day. 


$1.50 


Illustrated 


The Farm 
of the 


Dagger 


By EDEN PHILLPOTTS 
Aut f 
** Children of ". Mist,” etc, 


The Farm of the Dagger lay in the 
Dartmoor country, and within its 
confines the grim and bitter hate of 
two fierce natures worked itself out 
to a sinister ending. 

$1.50 


Illustrated 





Hearts in 


Exile 


By JOHN OXENHAM 

Author of 

‘* Barbe of Grand Bayou,” etc. 

Competent critics consider this the 

most promising book Mr. Oxenham 

has written. The story is a vivid 

and powerful one, and the style is 

sustained and vigorous. 


Illustrated $1.50 


The 
Se 


E. pence oe OPPEN- 
HEIM 
Author of 
‘* The Traitors,” ‘* The Yellow 
Crayon,” etc. 


An advance on this well-known au- 
thor’s previous work. The plot is 
daring, intricate, and decidedly out 
of the ordinary. 

$1.50 


Beatrice 


of Venice 
By MAX PEMBERTON . 


Author of 
‘* The Gold Wolf,” etc 


The story is laid amid the exciting 
scenes that preceded the surrender of 
Venice to Napoleon. 


Illustrated $1.50 





The Letter 
cc)” 


By GRACE DENIO 
LITCHFIELD 
Author of 
‘‘ The Moving Finger Writes,” 
etc. 


An unusual story; one which is 
bound to be widely discussed. Makes 


avery strong impression. Thereisa * 


very dramatic and thrilling climax. 


$1.50 


$ 





Illustrated 
The Loves 
of Miss Anne 


By S. R. CROCKETT 
Author of 
‘*Strong Mac,” ‘‘ Cinderella,” 
etc. 
“ An entertaining, delightful story— 


well told. The book will prove very 
popular.”—Grand Rapids Herald. 


Illustrated $1.50 





The 
Revelation 
of Herself 


By MARY FARLEY 
SANBORN 
Feminine Nature Disclosed 
“* Undeniably a strong study i in the 


development of character.”—New 
York Globe. 


$1.50 





i 
§ 


(SEE OPPOSITE PAGE) 








Dodd, Mead and Company 


Publishers, 


57 4 


Fifth Avenue, 


New York 
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UMustrated Holiday Gitt Books 





Onoto Watanna’s 
THE LOVE OF AZALEA 
Boxed, Octavo, met, $2.00 
Hamilton Wright Mabie’s 
NATURE AND CULTURE 
Octavo, net, $2.00 





Paul Leicester Ford’s 
LOVE FINDS THE WAY 
Illustrations by Harrison Fisher. Octavo, $2.00 





Paul Laurence Dunbar’s 
LPL’ GAL 
Octavo, net, $1.50 





Maurice Maeterlinck's 
OUR FRIEND, THE DOG 


Square 16mo, #e?, $1.00 


John Uri Lioyd’s 
SCROGGINS 





Walter Russell’s 
THE AGE OF INNOCENCE 
Octavo, net, $2.00 


Esther Singleton’s 
FAMOUS WOMEN 
Octavo, net, $1.60 





Wallace Irwin’s 
THE NAUTICAL LAYS OF A LANDSMAN 


12zmo, net, $1.00 


Max Beerbohm’s 
THE POET’S CORNER 
Flat Quarto, net, $1.50 





S. R. Crockett’s 
RAIDERLAND 


12mo, net, $2.00 





Mrs. Alec. Tweedie’s 
BEHIND THE FOOTLIGHTS 
Octavo, net, $4.00 





Hiogrvaphy and Helles-Lettres 





James Grant Wilson’s 
THACKERAY IN THE UNITED STATES 


2 Vols., Octavo, net, $10.00 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF 
WILLIAM COWPER 
4 Vols., Octavo, et, $15.00 





THE ROMANCE OF 
LADY ISABEL BURTON 
Octavo, met, $3.50 


Frank Moore Colby’s 
IMAGINARY OBLIGATIONS 


12mo, met, $1.20 





George Saintsbury’s 
A HISTORY OF CRITICISM 
Vol. III., Octavo, net, $3.50 





Andrew Lang’s 
A HISTORY OF SCOTLAND 
Vol. III., Octavo, net, $3.50 





Miscellaneous Hooks 





Miss H. A. Guerber’s 
POPULAR OPERAS 


Illustrated. 12mo, met, $1.20 


Anna Alice Chapin’s 
MASTERS OF SONG 
Tilustrated. 12mo, met, $1.20 





Lewis Henry Morgan’s 
THE LEAGUE OF THE IROQUOIS 
Illustrated. Octavo, mez, $5.00 


JAPAN BY THE JAPANESE 
Compiled by Alfred Stead 
Octavo, net, $5.00 





William Potts’s 
MORE NOTES FROM UNDERLEDGE 


t2zmo, net, $1.00 


Edward T. Devine’s 
THE PRACTICE OF CHARITY 


16mo, net, 60 cents 





ORIGINAL JOURNALS OF THE 
LEWIS AND CLARK EXPEDITION 
Send for circular 





Wilhelm Liibke’s 
HISTORY OF ART 
2 Vols., Octavo, net, $10.00 








HANDSOME HOLIDAY CATALOGUE MAILED FREE ON APPLICATION 


Dodd, Mead & Company, Lublishers, Rew York 
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THE TWO PREMIER NOVELS 





“ A ripe, powerful, and masterly book 
of positive and fine achievement.”— 
Boston Herald. 


The new book has met with an en- 
thusiastic reception from the public, 
and has added many thousands to Miss 
Corelli’s vast audience in this country. 


It is a story of “ unquestioned power 
and charm—healthful and beautiful,” 
according to the Vashville American. 


The New York Times calls it ‘‘ the 
best thing she has done.” 


“It’s the strongest piece of 
fiction that ’s been 
produced in a 
decade.” 





THE BEST SELLING BOOK 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


In his new book, Mr. McCutcheon 
returns to the scene of his “Graustark”’ 
and weaves around this municipality an 
absorbingly interesting tale—“ Superior 
to ‘Graustark,’” as the Mew York 
Mail calls it. 

The Chicago Record- Herald says: 
“* Beverly of Graustark’ is an admir- 
able story, and one that will certainly 
add much to its author’s already fine 
reputation.” 

“By far the most fascinating, en- 
grossing and picturesque of the sea- 
son’s novels.” — Boston Herald. 

Illustrations in color by 
HARRISON FISHER. 





PUBLISHERS 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
NEW YORK | 
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The Macmillan Holiday Book List 





NEW NOVELS, ETC. 
Mr. Stephen Phillips’s new play, The Sin of David 


is a deeply dramatic poem on the theme of David and Uriah in types of Cromwell’s 
time. 


‘It is of even greater dramatic power and beauty than his ‘ Ulysses,’ which is said to be ‘the 

most strikingly imaginative production the present generation has witnessed.’ ’’—London 

Daily Express. Cloth, r6mo, $1.25 net.. (Postage 7¢.) 
Mr. Jack London’s The Sea-Wolf 

A broad way to the very best of Romance—life as it is lived among men, ‘‘ sure enough men’”’; 

such life as the author of ‘‘ The Call of the Wild ” has seen and felt. Cloth, $7.50. 
Mr. F. Marion Crawford’s Whosoever Shall Offend 


‘*Here we have the old Crawford at his best, and all who love a good story will rejoice.”’— 
New York Sun. Cloth, $1.50. 


Mr. Robert Herrick’s The Common Lot 


‘‘Morally speaking, the book is tremendous; artistically, itis good . . . astrong, lucid, 
interesting tale.”’—Mrs, Ex1a W. PEATTIE in the Chicago 7ribune. Cloth, $7.50. 


Mr. Winston Churchill’s The Crossing 


‘Is the most engrossing tale the season has brought us,” says Cleveland Leader—‘ beyond 
a doubt the most important novel of the year.” Cloth, $1.50. 


Mr. Maurice Hewlett’s The Queen’s Quair 


‘An enthralling work . . . profoundly absorbing . . . of consummate art.’’—New 
York Tribune. Cloth, $7.50. 


Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis’s The Quest of John Chapman 


The story of a forgotten hero, in the form of an unusual and exceedingly interesting novel. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


Mr. Upton Sinclair’s Manassas ; 
‘Its interest is strong and tense, gaining steadily as the plot unfolds.’—New York Times. 


Cloth, $1.50. 
THE NE W JUVENILES 


Mr. S. R. Crockett’s Red Cap Tales 


The brilliant novelist, himself a born story-teller, reproduces some of the ‘‘ Waverley ”’ tales to 
draw children into a love for Scott. Cloth, $2.00 net. (Postage 17¢.) 


Mr. Edwyn Sandys’s Sportsman Joe 
‘*So well written and so full of intimacy with the wilds and the love of them that no one can 
read it without profit and pleasure.”—/hiladelphia Press. Cloth, rzmo, $1.50. 
Mr. Jacob A. Riis’s Is There a Santa Claus ? 
The answer to this question so frequent from children is put by the author of ‘‘ The Making 
of an American ”’ into a daintily decorated little book. Cloth, 75¢. 
Miss King’s Comedies and Legends for Marionettes 


is a timely book on the present fad for making toy theatres, and besides stimulates the 
healthy child’s love for constructing his own toys. By Miss GEORGIANA GODDARD KING. 
Illustrated, Cloth, $7.50 net. (Postage ric.) 
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ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 


rir. Maurice Hewlett’s The Road in Tuscany 
A book of travel by the author of ‘‘The Queen’s Quair,” ‘‘The Forest Lovers,” ‘ Little 
Novels of Italy,” etc. It is a genial, leisurely work, fragrant with color and charm, radiant 
with the beauty of the real Italy, which only those can know who get away from the cities 
into the villages and up on the hills. : 
With over 200 illustrations by JOSEPH PENNELL. Jn two volumes. Cloth, $6.00 net. 


_ Thomas Nast: His Period and His Pictures By Albert Bigelow Paine 
Men of his time will remember him as the destroyer of the notorious Tweed Ring in New 
York City, and as the most conspicuous figure in national politics up to his retirement from 
Harper's Weekly in 1886. Henry Ward Beecher and many others rank him among America’s 
great statesmen. Theodore Roosevelt once said to him: “I learned my politics from your 
cartoons.”’ Illustrated with hundreds of reproductions. Cloth, 8vo, $5.00 net. 


Miss Agnes C. Laut’s Pathfinders of the West 


Being the thrilling story of the adventures of the men who discovered the great Northwest,— 

Radisson, La Vérendrye, Lewis & Clark. Fully illustrated history of the most romantic 
kind, brimming with thrilling adventures. 

Illustrations by REMINGTON, GOODWIN, MARCHAND, and others. 

Cloth, $2.00 net. (Postage 21c.) 


lr. Clifton Johnson’s Highways and Byways of the South 
Each of the Southern States east of the Mississippi Valley has special chapters devoted to it, 
reflecting in the sympathetic manner of his ‘‘ Among English Hedgerows,”’ etc., the charac- 
teristic rural aspects of the country. It is undoubtedly the most faithful, picturesque, and 
entertaining record of the rustic South that has been published. 
: Cloth, crown 8vo, $2.00 net. (Postage 200.) 


irs. Roger A. Pryor’s Reminiscences of Peace and War 
‘* Everybody who likes to read at all will enjoy this book. It has all the attractiveness of 
clever fiction, yet it will be prized by historians no less than by the entertainment-seeker,” 
says the Record-Herald, Chicago. ‘‘It is quite impossible in a brief review to give an 
adequate idea of this book’s indefinable magnetism. Its matter, style and spirit all reveal a 
rare and radiant personality.”” With six portraits. Cloth, Cr. 8vo, $2.00 net. (Postage 21¢.) 


lr. Hamilton W. Mabie’s Backgrounds of Literature 


A Holiday Edition with an added chapter on the Hawthorne country. Of the chapter on 
‘‘America in Whitman’s Poetry,’ the New York Zvening Fost remarks: ‘‘ It is one of the 
best studies of Whitman that has ever been written.” 


Illustrated from drawings and photographs. Cloth, $2.00 net. (Postage 18c.) 


By the same author, Parables of Life. lustrated Edition 
One of the richest, most beautiful and thoughtful of Mr. Mabie’s books is issued with appro- 
priate and suggestive pictures by W. BENDA. Cloth, $1.50 net. (Postage soc.) 
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Memorials of Edward Burne-Jones by G. B.-J. 


A charmingly informal and intimate account of the life and pictures ot the most tamous and 
also probably the best-loved artist of his day. 


Illustrated with over 40 photogravures. In two volumes. $6.00 net. 


Mr. Lafcadio Hearn’s Japan: An Attempt at Interpretation 


‘‘throws more light on Japanese character than all the books put together that foreigners 
have written about the land.’””»—New York Sun. 


‘‘It is the most precious of all his works, clarifying beautiful dreams of that land where he 
made his last home, and dealing as no other writer in English could deal with mainsprings of 
Japanese character.’’— Zhe Boston Advertiser. Cloth, 12mo, $2.00 net. (Postage 13¢.) 


Dr. Edward Everett Hale’s Memories of a Hundred Years 


A new edition, conveniently in one volume, of the extremely popular autobiography by Dr. 
Hale. It contains all the original material, including hundreds of illustrations, and in addi- 
tion three new chapters consisting almost wholly of personal recollections. 

In one volume. Cloth, 8vo, $2.50 net. (Postage 22¢.) 


Mr. Mortimer Menpes’s Whistler as I Knew Him 


Illustrated with over ioo reproductions in color and tint of Whistler’s pictures, besides the 
author’s own portrait-studies of the artist. Cloth, imp. 8vo, $10.00 net. (Carriage extra.) 


Mr. Justin McCarthy’s. An Irishman’s Story 


‘is delightfully expressive of the writer’s genial nature and exhaustless energy.’’—Philadel- 
bhia Ledger. Cloth, $2.50 net. (Postage 17¢.) 


Miss Elizabeth McCracken’s The Women of America 


aims to show what American women are feeling, thinking, and doing, and how they are 
influenced by locality, education, and occupation. Cloth. Just ready. 


Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians. Revised 


A greatly enlarged, revised, and illustrated edition of Sir George Grove’s monumental work. 
Five volumes. Cloth, 8vo. Vol.I. ready now. $5.00 net per volume as issued. 


Mr. Louis C. Elson’s History of American Music 
‘*Written in a kindly spirit by an able critic, it is without question the most comprehensive 
and the best of the works of its class.”,— Zhe Chicago Record-Herald. 
The second volume of “‘ The History of American Art,” edited by JoHN C. VAN DYKE. 
Cloth, $5.00 net. 


Mr. Daniel Gregory Mason’s Beethoven and His Forerunners 


An untechnical account of the development of instrumental music up to its first great culmi- 
nation in the work of Beethoven. Cloth, $2.00 net. (Postage 14c.) 


Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters and Engravers 


New edition, greatly enlarged and thoroughly revised, prepared under the editorship of 
GEORGE C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. In five volumes. With about 450 illustrations, including 
40 photogravure plates. Volumes I., II., III., and IV. already issued. Volume V., complet- 
ing the set, will appear shortly gto, cloth, $6.00 net per volume. 
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HISTORY 


Mr. James Ford Rhodes’s Histroy of the United States 


Volume V. 1864-1866. To be supplied uniform with either the old style binding (Harper’s 
ed.) or the new. 


‘It is not probable that we shall see a more complete or better-balanced history of our great 
Civil War.” — 7he Nation. _ _Cloth, 8vo, $2.50 net. (Postage 23¢.) 
The set, in five volumes, new edition, $72.50 net. 


Dr. Elson’s History of the United States 
‘We know of no single-volume history equal in interest, material, accuracy, and arrangement 
to that before us.”—Guy CARLETON LEE in Zhe Baltimore Sun. 
Cloth, z2mo, $1.75 net. (Postage 24C.) 
Professor Osgood’s 
The American Colonies in the Seventeenth Century 
By HERBERT L. OSGOOD, Ph.D., Professor of History in Columbia University. 
The Evening Post, New York, comments: ‘‘ The book must be adjudged the most substantial 
and masterful contribution made to the study of American colonial history in recent years.” 
Volumes I. and LI. Cloth, 8vo, $5.00 net. (Postage g4c.) 


Mr. James Bryce’s The Holy Roman Empire 


A new Edition, revised and largely rewritten. By the author of ‘‘The American Common- 
wealth,” etc., and the book which established Mr. Bryce’s fame as one of the ablest of modern 
historians. A concluding chapter sketches the constitution of the new German Empire and 
the forces which have given it strength and cohesion. 


With two new chapters and three maps. Cloth, $1.50 net. (Postage 17¢.) 
PRACTICAL IDEALISM 


Dr. Hugh Black’s The Practice of Self-Culture 
A discussion of the best ways of fitting the self for service, by the author of ‘‘ Friendship,”’ 
‘* Work,”’ etc. Cloth, r2mo, $1.25 net. 
The Most Rev. Dr. Davidson’s Christian Opportunity 
The Archbishop of Canterbury’s recent Sermons and Speeches, delivered in America, form one 
of the most suggestive and stimulating volumes of its kind, at once genial and penetrating. 
With a photogravure portrait of the author. Cloth, z2mo, $1.50 net. 


Pres. H. C. King’s Personal and Ideal Elements in Education 
Dr. HENRY C. KING, President of Oberlin College, discusses the supreme importance of the 


personal factor in the fine art of living. Cloth, r2mo, $1.50 net. (Postage 13c.) 
Pres. Wm. De Witt Hyde’s From Epicurus to Christ 


‘But let no one imagine that a book thus concisely described is for students of grizzled an- 
tiquity. On the cnet. it is intensely, incisively modern. . . .-. Alive with present-day 
interests.’’— Zhe Outlook. Cloth, 12mo, $7.50 net. (Postage, 2c.) 


Dr. Edward T. Devine’s The Principles of Relief 


‘‘is by far the most original and valuable book in its general field which has appeared in ten 
years.”’— Homer Folks, Secretary State Charities Aid Association, New York. 


Cloth, 12mo, $2.00 net. (Postage 120.) 
Mr. Robert Hunter’s Poverty 


describes the never-ending battle with poverty, and the degeneracy of the pauper and vagrant 
who are beaten in the struggle. Cloth, r2mo, $1.50 net. (Postage 12.) 
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= THE NIBELUNGENLIED $1.75 net (by mail, $1.87) ¥ 
Translated into rhymed verse in the metre of the original by George 
Henry Needler, of University College, Toronto. Gilt. top, 385 pp. #& 
This is the first time that this poem as a whole has been rendered into English z 
verse in the metrical scheme of the original. An introductory essay supplies all neces- 
sary information as to the rise of the Nibelung Saga, and the development of the poem. 
PEDAGOGUES AND PARENTS By Ella Calista Wilson 
Gilt top, 290 pp. $1.25 net (by mail, $1.37). 
* An informal, often humorous book, written from the parents’ viewpoint. The author be- 
B lieves that parents should aid pedagogues in the education of their children. 


AMERICAN INSECTS By Vernon L. Kellogg 
With 812 figures and 11 colored plates. 647 pp. 8vo. 
A thoroughly up-to-date and comprehensive volume, covering the entire 
American insect world, including moths, butterflies, and beetles, to which 
arate volumes are often devoted. Habits, life; history, relations to man and 
other animals and plants are given special prominence. 


Atkinson’s Mushrooms. $3.00 net (by mail, $3.23). 
Waters’ Ferns. Boxed. $3.00 net (by mail, $3.34). 


WAGNER’S PARSIFAL By Maurice Kufferath. $1.50 net (by mail, $1.62) 


Full accounts of Parsifal Poems and Drama, Music of Motifs, Pictures of Scenery. Intro- 
duction by KREHBIEL. 318 pages. 


The best single help to the study of Parsifal with which I am acquainted. H. E. KREHBIEL. 


AMERICA, ASIA AND THE PACIFIC By Dr. Wolf von Schierbrand 
With 13 maps. 334 pp. $1.50 net (by mail, $1.62). 
A careful yet popular consideration of our present and future prospects as a world power. 


“A fascinating book.’’— N. Y. Times Review. 
“An interesting survey of a broad field.”’—Outlook. 





THE MARATHON MYSTERY By Burton E. Stevenson. $1.50 
Mr. Stevenson’s detective stories combine absorbing plots with a style beyond that of most 
stories of their sort. His ‘‘ Holladay Case’? has been published in America, England, and Ger- 
many, and his new ‘“‘ Marathon Mystery’’ is being published here (where three editions were 
printed before the day of issue) and in England. The ‘‘Marathon Mystery”’ opens with a 
strange murder in a New York apartment house on the night of a great storm. This and another 
storm on Great South Bay form two of Eliot Keen’s vivid five colored scenes. The story, which is 
longer, more picturesque, and full of incident than its predecessor, comes to a thrilling con- 
clusion in which a vampire takes part. It has an unusual plot and is uncommonly well written. 


THE PURSUIT OF PHYLLIS By John Harwood Bacon. $1.25 


Like ‘‘The Lightning Conductor” this is a romance of travel. This time the scenes are in 
England, France, China and Ceylon. 


Py bi hones, . . » Itscharm consists in its naturalness and the sparkle of the dialogue and descriptions.’’ 
ive e ri0une. 


THE TRANSGRESSION OF ANDREW VANE By Guy Wetmore Carryl. $1.50 


This noteworthy love story of the American colony in Paris has been republished in England, 
and is being dramatised for Charles Warner. 


“Strong and original . : . full of action and dramatic surprise.”—N. Y. Times-Review. 
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THE CUSTODIAN. By Archibald Eyre. 
With illustrations by PENRHYN STANLAWS. 
A humorous story of an Englishman under a cloud, who practically § 
became the jailor of an erratic German Princess in a lonely place in 
Scotland. There is a strong love interest and the author extricates his § 
characters from melodramatic situations with remarkable ingenuity. 


‘*It is a very bright and clever story iow Py jienty of ws ona some quite undignified adventures. “The 
Princess is a wan pretty, fantastic, little lady. Saal r Pees ¢ 


MORE CHEERFUL AMERICANS 
Tilustrated by FLORENCE SCOVEL SHINN and others. 
The author’s “Cheerful Americans” is in its seventh printing. 
‘*Loomis has undoubtedly struck a Comstock lode of he ga humor as rich as Frank Stockton’s, though 
of course quite different from that.’’—-GrorGE CARY EGGLESTO 
. **Good comic tales well told. Slices of real life.’’—J. ’. Times’ Review. 


‘« The title not only fits the book, but is equally aqoliestte to those who read it. 
little bits of humor side by side with open attacks upon t. 


ON ETNA 
With colored frontispiece. 


| The main theme—the love of an Italian brigand for an English girl— 
which might in less able hands easily degenerate into burlesque or melo- 
drama, the publisbers’ readers assure them is treated in a very impressive 
Hil fashion. ‘The title may refer to the tumultuous emotions of the characters 
| as well as to the scene. 


(Just published). $1.50 4 


By Charles Battell Loomis. $1.25 ; 


i + Many glittering 
e follies and foibles of mankind.”—W. Y. Evening Post. 





By Norma Lorimer. $1.50 


ae 


FERGY THE GUIDE, and his Moral and Instructive Lies 
about Beasts, Birds and Fishes By H. S. Canfield. $1.50 
Tilustrated by ALBERT D. BLASHFIELD. 


ye jolly book to shame the wild beast back to nature, and make him remember that 
he is wild. . . wholesome and wholesale satire.’ *_ Brooklyn Eagle. 


ee Plenty of fun as well as sport.’’—JV. Y. Sun. 








Fielding’s TOM JONES Condensed by BURTON E. STEVENSON. $1.50 
The elisions are of connected passages, not of words or sentences, therefore what remains is 
exactly as Fielding wrote it. 


*.* Boswell’s Johnson, Condensed. 6th Printing, $1.50. Clarissa Harlowe, Condensed. 


11th Printing, $1.50. 


New Books for Young Folks 


PRINCE HENRY’S 
SAILOR BOY 


By Otto Von Bruneck. $1.50 


Freely translated and adapt- 
ed by Mary J. SAFFORD. 
Tllustrated by GEORGE AI- 
FRED WILLIAMS. 

**Excellently adapted to the 
taste of American youth. . ... 
A first-rate story of life in the 
German navy.’’—Phila. Press. 





NELSON’S 
YANKEE BOY 


By F. H. Costello 
(Just published). $1.50 
Illustrated by W. H. DUNTON 
An American sailor boy is im- 
pressed by the English. He is 
present at Trafalgar and at Nelson’s 
death. The story concludes with a 
sea fight in our own war of 1812. 





DANDELION COTTAGE 
By Carroll Watson Rankin 


Illustrated by FLORENCE 
ScovEL SHINN and ELiza- 
BETH FINLEY. $1.50. 


A vivid story of four young girls, 
who played house in earnest. hey 
were given the use of a tumble- 
down co! , which they ich they 
pat | oo s' APE, and in which t 

t house all summer. Their 
pom jo griefs and the details - 
— me he house are told in 
simple, readable and very lifelike 
manner. 


The publishers’ illustrated —_ of Fall Books, or their Catalogue of General Literature, 


with portraits, free 


on application 





Henry Holt & Company 
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‘¢It is rare indeed to come across a novel in which there is so 

much genuine greatness. . . . The plot is ambitious in the ex- 

- treme, and it is written by one who knows thoroughly the life of the 

present-day professional world. . . . It brings before the reader a 

startling panorama of physical and spiritual development.”—Boston 
Transcript. 


4 \ 

Gi THE® 

DIVINE 
| FIRE| 


By MAY SINCLAIR $1.50 


This is the story of Savage Keith Rickman, the son and clerk of a London 
bookseller, who became a real poet. It tells of his life and loves, and of many sorts 
of people whom he met. The scenes are chiefly in London and in English country- 
houses. ‘There are many interesting figures besides that of the poet. 


‘Rare artistic power. . . . It is not in the narration of events, but in the analysis of the 
man’s soul, that Miss Sinclair excels. Rickman’s experiences with Poppy Grace and with Flossie 
Walker, which might easily be made vulgar, are described with equal delicacy and power. 

But the novel, as a whole, is conspicuous by its promise as well as by its achievement; and 
persons who still bring brains to the real in fiction will find it, with all its faults, an 
intellectual pleasure.’’—Providence Journal. 

‘* Around these two [the poet and the heiress] revolve many other interesting characters, who 
do not, however, distract attention from thesetwo. . . . Many sins, sorrows, and successes, 
come into the story. The heroine is altogether charming and is new to fiction.’’— Christian 
Register. 

‘* Among the best literary pictures of the year.’ London Bookman. 

‘It is a great book, hardly surpassed by the work of any living novelist.”—Richmond Times- 
Despatch. 





Another notable portrayal of a genius is 


THE DIARY OF A MUSICIAN Edited by Dolores M. Bacon. 12mo, $1.50 
With decorations and illustrations by CHARLES EDWARD HooPER and H. LATIMER BROWN. 
Authorities ages that no particular musical celebrity is described or satirized ; all review the book with 

enthusiasm, though some damn while others praise. This is probably because, as Life truly says, it is ‘‘ not pabulum 


for prudes.” Life adds: “It is an amusing skit on the ‘artistic temperament.’ Indeed it is more than this for it is 
frequently an effective interpretation.” 


** Of extraordinary interest as a study from the inside of the inwardness of a genius.’’— 7imes Review. 
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THE NEW CHRISTY-RILEY BOOK 


Out to Old Aunt Mary’s 


UNIFORM WITH THE 
FAMOUS CHRISTY-RILEY BOOK 
‘“‘AN OLD SWEETHEART 

OF MINE”’ 


This is the first publication of the com- 
plete version of the famous poem, consisting 
of twenty stanzas, of which fourteen have 
never before been printed. 

By James Wuitcoms Rizey, with forty 
illustrations by Howard Chandler Christy. 

Beautifully decorated. Printed in two col- 
ors. Octavo, cloth, boxed, $2.00 postpaid. 


AN OLD SWEETHEART OF MINE 

By James Wuitrcoms Rizey, with nine- 
teen full-page pictures by Howard Chandler 
Christy. The author’s reading version com- 
plete. Octavo, boxed, $2.00 postpaid. 

AUTHOR’S EDITION.—The drawings repro- 


duced in photogravure, printed on special paper, beauti- 
fully bound, $5.00 postpaid. 











THE CIFT-BOOK OF THE YEAR 


In Love’s Garden 


Drawings by Joun Cecit Cray 





‘*In Love’s Garden’’ is the exquisite 
elaboration of a droll fancy. Maidens fair 
of every zone are turned to flowers; in 
picturing them thus Mr. Clay has made a 
marvelously attractive volume,—a volume 
after the heart of all lovers of beautiful wom- 
en and all lovers of beautiful books. 





The plan and execution of this sumptuous 
work establish Mr. Clay as the artist laureate 
of the pretty girl. 


The book is printed on special paper, 
with more than forty drawings in color. 
8 x11 inches, decorated cover. 


$3.00 (in a box) postpaid. 

















I BEST 
1 FICTION 


fj + 
| Ji 
PROGRES BETTIE IRE { 


Miss Rives's New Novel 


THE CASTAWAY 
A Romance of . he Loves of Lord Byron 


Byron’s genius, beauty, brilliancy, love affairs, and daring combine 
to make him our most romantic hero. His career is here recounted 
with marvelous sympathy and insight by Hatiie Ermine Rives, author 








of <« Hearts Courageous. ’’ 
Eight Illustrations in Color by Howard Chandler Christy. 





THE HAPPY AVERACE 


A thoroughly American story of a young man who 
found himself; telling the fight of a young college graduate 
for a place to share with the girl he loved. It is instinct 
with ambition and success. 


By Branp Wuirttocx, author of ‘Her Infinite 
Variety.”’ 12mo, cloth, $1.50 postpaid. 


By the author of ‘‘ The Mississippi Bubble.” 
THE LAW OF THE LAND 


A romance of the 
Mississippi Delta. Mr. 
Hough’s knowledge of 
the race problem and 
the Southern view of it, 
and his keen description 
of Northern misappre- 
hension, equal his tre- 
mendous power as a 
story-teller. 

By Emerson Hovcu. 
Illustrated by Arthur I. 
Keller. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.50 postpaid. 





HULDAH 


Here for the first time we have the great-hearted capable 
woman of the Texas plains. At her ‘* Wagon-Tire 
House ”’ she dispenses biscuits and genial philosophy. The 
kind of woman loved by the whole world, is Huldah. 


By Atrce McGowan and Grace McGowan Cooke. 
Illustrated by F. Y. Cory. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 postpaid. 


Price One Dollar Everywhere. (Postage 12 cents.) 


THE CIRL AND THE KAISER 











Miss MicnHetson’s Famous Novel 


enjoys it.”"—The Critic. 
Speaker Cannon writes: 


that there was not more of it.”” 


By Miriam Micuetson. 


By Atan Date, 12mo, cloth, $1.50 postpaid. 


IN THE BISHOP’S CARRIACE 
“Something Doing All the Time’’ 


‘*To-day every one who reads novels reads ‘In the Bishop’s Carriage,’ and 


‘* When I finished ‘In the Bishop’s Carriage,’ I drew 
a long breath and felt I had forgotten everything else but the book, and regretted 


A delicious story of an American girl at the court of 
the strenuous Kaiser. Loved by two German officers, one 
rich and one poor, she cannot tell which to choose. The 
Kaiser attempts to straighten the complications, with 
unexpected results. . 


By Pavutine Braprorp Mackie. Illustrated and 
decorated by John Cecil Clay. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 postpaid. 








By the author of ‘* Under the Rose.’” 
BLACK FRIDAY 


A dramatic novel of 
New York in the days 
of the famous ‘‘ corner 
in gold.’” At the end 
the scene shifts to Paris 
at the time of the 
Commune. 

** Black Friday’’ 
shows a steady advance 
in Mr. Isham’s power 
as a story-teller. 

By Freperic §S. 
Isham. Illustrated by 
Harrison Fisher. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50 postpaid. 


WANTED-—A COOK 


An uproariously funny comedy-novel of a self-conscious 
couple in contact with the servant question. The farce 
and satire of the zsthetic-home-life-in-a-flat paradox, told 
in Mr. Dale’s brightly entertaining manner, all centering 
about the ludicrous predicaments with ** Cook.”’ 








Illustrated by Harrison Fisher. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50 postpaid. 
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ILLUSTRATED CIFT BOOKS 


RILEY CHILD-RHYMES. A collection of the favorites of Mr. Riley’s delight- 
ful Child-Rhymes, illustrated by Will Vawter. 


RILEY LOVE LYRICS. Mr. Riley’s love songs illustrated with fifty studies 
from life by W. B. Dyer. 


Each of the above is bound in cloth, 12mo, $1.25 postpaid. 


RILEY FARM-RHYMES. The favorites of Mr. Riley’s songs of country life. 
Illustrated by Will Vawter. Cloth, 12mo, $1.00 net. (Postage 11 cents.) 


THE CREENFIELD EDITION 
The Greenfield Edition of Mr. Riley’s poems consists of eleven volumes, uniformly 
bound in cloth, with gilt tops and ornamental cover design in gold. Sold in sets only. 
I2mo, uncut, in oak case, $13.50; half-calf, $27.50. 


THE TRAIL TO BOYLAND THE BALLADS OF BOURBONNAIS 


The wide appeal and endearing quality of Mr. Nesbit’s A book of verse written in the delightful dialect of the 
poems remind one of Eugene Field at his best. French settlements in the Kankakee Country. 


By W. D. Nessir. Five full-page drawings by Will By Wattace Bruce Amssury. Profusely illustrated by 
Vawter. 12mo, cloth, $1.00 net. (Postage 8 cents. ) Will Vawter. 12mo, cloth, $1.00 net. (Postage 8 cents.) 


THE PORTFOLIO OF 
CELEBRATED ACTRESSES 


A series of portraits in color, 
by Jonn Ceci, Cray, of Vir- 
ginia Harned, Maxine Elliot, 
Mrs. Fiske, Annie Russell, 
Blanche Bates and Mrs. Carter. 

These portraits are all from 
life, and are enthusiastically en- 
dorsed by each of the subjects. 

Exquisitely reproduced in lith- 
ograph, beautifully mounted (in 
portfolio). 14x18, net $4.50. 
(Expressage 25 cents extra. ) 























Two IN A ZOO AT THE BIG HOUSE 
A delightful relation of the interesting adventures of a A charming collection of animal folk-tales of the South, 
lame boy and his little girl friend. The caged animals of § told by two old ‘* mammies’’ to three children on a Vir- 
the zoo impart to them their deepest secrets. ginian plantation after the war. 
By Curtis Dunnam. Forty illustrations by Oliver By Anne Vircinia CuLBERTSON. _ Illustrated profusely 
Herford. Quarto, cloth, $1.25 postpaid. by E. Warde Blaisdell. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 postpaid. 





FAMOUS BOOKS FOR CHILDREN . 
All by L. Frank Baum. $1.25 each, postpaid. 


THE WIZARD OF OZ. The story of Dorothy’s remarkable travels with 
the Scarecrow, the Tin Woodman and the Cowardly Lion. 

Printed on tinted paper and lavishly illustrated by W. W. Denslow. 

THE MAGICAL MONARCH OF MO. Fully illustrated in color by 
Frank Verbeck. Uniform with ‘* The Wizard of Oz.’’ 

THE ENCHANTED ISLAND OF YEW. Illustrated in color by Fanny 
Y. Cory, Uniform with ‘‘ The Wizard of Oz.”’ 

DOT AND TOT OF MERRYLAND. New edition. Illustrated in color 
by W. W. Denslow. Uniform with ** The Wizard of Oz."’ 

THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF SANTA CLAUS. _ Profusely 
illustrated in colors, by Mary C. Clark. Uniform with ‘¢ The Wizard of Oz.”’ 


WITH PICTURES IN COLOR, $1.25 EACH, POSTPAID 

















THE 
ee ohn illip’ CRAFTERS 
¢¢ The characters in Mr. Phillip’s ; 


Z ? ‘ ¢ The Grafters’ is one 
novel, ‘ The Cost,” are genuinely, of the best examples of a 


thoroughly, refreshingly Ameri- a ¥ new and distinctly American 
can,— people whoin you feel it Z \ class of fiction that finds ro- 
would be a pleasure to know, — mance and excitement in 
honest, prosperous, whole awe re : business, politics, finance and 
souled.’"—Collier’s Weekly. ‘ : law.”’—-The Outlook. 
- By Francis Lynpe, au- 
By Davin Granam Puituirs. : thac- of "The: Mamuexae 
With sixteen illustrations by “(ame ‘ Appleby,”” with six illustra- 
Harrison Fisher. 12mo, cloth, og tions byA.I. Keller. 12mo, 








$1.50 postpaid. cloth, $1.50 postpaid. | 


THE YOKE A CINCHAM ROSE 


A Romance of the Days when the Lord Redeemed th ‘CA remarkable book of studio life, sustained in power 
Children of Israel from the Bondage of Egypt. and interest, strong in its characterizations and picturesque 
The people, press, and pulpit of America have united ' !ts treatment of life.""—Harper’s Weekly. 
in reading and praising this remarkable tale of the Exodus. By Atice Woops Uxtman, author of ‘* Edges.” 
By ExizaseTx Miter. Ornamental cloth, 12mo, 626 Frontispiece by the author. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 post- 
pages, $1.50 postpaid. paid. 
oT A 


ZELDA DAMERON THE MAN ON THE BOX 


In ‘* Zelda Dameron ”* Here is a gay romance of 
we find a picture of thes Washington today, full of 
Middle West at once start dash and spirit, seasoned 
lingly and attractively true.) with a touch of tragedy. 

The heroine, Zelda, is al = Mr. ~MacGrath knows 

how to compress a wonder- 

ful lot of action into his 
| pages and the charm of his 
love stories is always ideal. 

By Merepitn NicHot4) By Harotp MacGratn, 
son, author of ‘* The Main) author of ‘The Puppet 
Chance.’ With portrait#? Crown’? and ‘The Grey 
of the characters by John} Cjoak.’’ Illustrated by 
Cecil Clay. Cloth, 12m0,) Harrison Fisher. 12mo, | 
$1.50 postpaid. B cloth, $1.50 postpaid. \ 

eT Se ces 


site PCLOTEE ve ae 
THE WELL IN THE WOOD | FANTASMA LAND 


Here is a book for children that tells a real story. A} The adventures of Dickey in ‘‘ Fantasma Land’’ are 
little girl fastens a spray of Enchanter’s Nightshade in her/? amusing, instructive, refreshingly fantastic, but never tame. 
hair, and learns to know the birds and beasts in a most sur- Underneath the simple narrative is subtle criticism of life, 
prising manner. The book is full of clever songs and§j that only grown-ups can appreciate. A book of great 
verses, of the kind that children love. entertainment for all. 

By Bert Lesron Taytor. Illustrated in two colors by By Cuartzes Raymonp Macaurey. With many 
Fanny Y. Cory. 12mo, cloth, $1.25 postpaid. illustrations by th: author. 12mo, cloth, $1.25 postpaid. 





strange sweet mixture o 
pride, wilfulness, and lovabl 
courage. 





§ i! ; ‘ 
HER INFINITE VARIETY FOLLY FOR THE WISE 


‘A delight to the eye, and a really beautiful gift.”’ One of the most exhilarating books of nonsense ever issued. 

By Branp Wuittock, author of ** The 13th District.”” By Carotyn Watts. Illustrated by Gustave Verbeek, 
Twelve photogravures, from the drawings by Howard § F..Y. Cory, Florence Scoyel Shinn and Oliver Herford. 
Chandler Christy. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 postpaid. 12mo, cloth, $1.00 net. (Postage 10 cents.) 
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THE PRIVATE TUTOR 
By GAMALIEL BRADFORD, Jr. 

‘* Rither as a first experiment in novel-writing or 
as a finished work of art, ‘The Private Tutor’ is 
distinctly and almost unqualifiedly successful.”— 
Boston Transcript. 

$1.50 












OFF THE HIGHWAY 
By ALICE PRESCOTT SMITH 
A bright love story with plenty of dash 
and good spirits in it. Mrs. Smith is at 
home in California, and her picture of the 
free life of the fruit farms is capital. 
$1.50 





THE AFFAIR AT THE INN 











TRIXY By KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN THE 
By And Others REAPER 
ELIZABETH By 
STUART EDITH 
PHELPS RICKERT 


“Written with a dra- 
matic power which shows 
the author’s gifts at their 
very highest, ‘ Trixy’ is 
certain to arouse the at- 
tention and excite the 
sympathy of the many 
who admire the dog as 
the wisest and most faith- 
ful friend of mankind.” 
—Boston Transcript. 


national comedy. 
Fall is enliven 
? 


$1.50 every sentence.’ 








‘“‘A mighty amusing account of a little inter- 


able; one laughs, or at least smiles, at 
—New York Times. 


IMustrated in tint, $1.25 


‘“*So impressive are 
Miss Rickert’s accounts 
of the Shetland charac- 
ter, so vivid her pictures 
of their alternating hap- 
py and sordid lives, that 
we may accept ‘The 
Reaper’ as one of the 
notable books of the sea- 


It is not often that the early ee 
by a book so thoroughly enjoy- wie: Behe: Te 
i almost | °7##. 


$1.50 








JEWEL’S STORY BOOK 
By CLARA LOUISE BURNHAM 
A sequel to ‘‘ Jewel,” a most lovable 
little girl whose life is made happy through 
Christian Science. 
Illustrated, $1.50 % 


KRISTY’S QUEER 
CHRISTMAS 


By OLIVE THORNE MILLER 
A capital holiday book carrying the 
spirit and aroma of blazing apple-wood 
fires. 
With frontispiece, $1.25 


THE BASKET WOMAN 
By MARY AUSTIN 
Legendary folk-tales from the California 
desert, by the author of ‘‘ The Land of 
Little Rain.” 
$1.50 


WHEN THE KING CAME 
By GEORGE HODGES 
A clear view of the events and teachings 
of the life of Christ in their true sequence. 
$1.25 





BIDDY’S EPISODES 
By Mrs. A. D. T. WHITNEY 


A present-day story of the oddities and 
evolutions of a young girl, by the author 
of ‘‘ Faith Gartney’s Girlhood.” 

$1.50 


HEROES OF THE STORM 
By WILLIAM D. 0’CONNOR 


Wonderfully graphic accounts of rescues 
from shipwreck by the U. S. Life-Saving 
Service. 

$1.50 


THE FLOWER PRINCESS 
By ABBIE FARWELL BROWN 
Wholesome, lighthearted stories, each 
opening a fresh playground for the child’s 
mind, 
Prettily illustrated, $1.00 


CHARADES 
By WILLIAM BELLAMY 


Just the book for an evening’s entertain- 
ment at an autumn house party. 
85 cents, xe¢. Postage, 5 cents 
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NEW BIOGRAPHY & ESSAYS 


LETTERS OF JOHN RUSKIN 
TO CHARLES ELIOT NORTON 


These letters form a sort of autobiography ; for they are the most familiar and self- 





revelatory of Ruskin’s letters hitherto printed, and reveal to us one of the most brilliant, 
most talented, and most attractive of modern Englishmen. 


In two volumes, with many portraits and other interesting illustrations 
$4.00 net, Postage extra 


MONCURE D. CONWAY’S REMINISCENCES 


‘* A larger, richer, truer life chronicled with more wealth of detail and greater charm 
of simple and direct narration, embellished with timely anecdote, it would be hard to 
find. The writer’s memory seems to be an inexhaustible storehouse of reminiscences 
which cannot fail to please.”"— Te Dial, Chicago. 

‘*No biography of late years will be found more full of interest, or more varied in 
the view and opinions it presents. Conway had a genius for friendship and a talent for 
oratory, journalism, scholarship, and adventure; and withal, a natural and most enter- 
taining style."—.Spring field Republican, Mass. 

Two volumes, with portraits and facsimile letters. $6.00 et. Postage, 43 cents 





THE AMATEUR SPIRIT 
By BLISS PERRY 
A plea for the union, in the various ac- 
tivities of life, of professional skill with 
the enthusiasm of the amateur. 


$1.25 xet. Postage, 9 cents 


ROUTINE AND IDEALS 
By LE BARON R. BRIGGS 
A new book of essays by the author of 
**School, College, and Character.” Dean 
Briggs’s essays are always practical and 
helpful to men and women. 


$1.00 ze¢t. Postage extra 





FAR AND NEAR 
By JOHN BURROUGHS 


Outdoor papers containing Mr. Bur- 
rough’s observations in Alaska, Jamaica, 
and on the Hudson. They are written 
with enthusiasm and have plenty of variety. 

$1.10 et. Postage, m cents 


BITS OF GOSSIP 
By REBECCA HARDING DAVIS 
Interesting recollections which throw 


many side lights on the personalities of 
New England authors. 


$1.25 net. Postage, 10 cents 





JOURNALISM AND LITERATURE 
By H. W. BOYNTON 


‘* Readers of the Aélantic will now welcome in book form the collected papers of 
H. W. Boynton that have appeared in that magazine. Mr. Boynton is an essayist of the 
modern type, his work being far removed from the leisurely. discursiveness of the older 
writers. Tersely and cleverly put, his observations are generally on present-day subjects, 
and his examples are taken from modern, not ancient instances.”"—Mew York Globe. 


$1.25 net. Postage, 11 cents 
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NEW - BOOKS 





THE RUSSO-JAPANESE CONFLICT 
By K. ASAKAWA 


A brilliant account of the ‘causes and issues of the present war, showing the diplo- 
matic and economic factors which have brought Japan and Russia into conflict. . Dr. 
Asakawa is undoubtedly the most accomplished Japanese student of Eastern Asiatic 


politics and history now writing in English. 


With portraits and map, $2.00 ze7. 


ARBITRATION AND THE HAGUE COURT 
By JOHN W. FOSTER 


A book of international importance by a man of wide experience in the political 
Mr. Foster is author of ‘‘ American Diplomacy in the Orient,” 


affairs of all countries. 
and ‘* A Century of American Diplomacy.” 
$1.00 xezZ. 


Postage extra 


Postage extra 





SCIENCE AND IMMOR- 
TALITY 
By WILLIAM OSLER 


A contribution to the discussion of im- 
mortality, being the Ingersoll Lecture for 
1904. Dr. Osler has recently been ap- 
pointed, by favor of King Edward, Regius 
professor of medicine at Oxford University. 


85 cents xe¢. Postage, 6 cents 


LYRICS OF JOY 
By FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN 


A collection of true lyrics, full of the 
music, optimism, and health which properly 
belong to our younger American poets, 
Mr. Sherman is author of ‘‘ Lyrics for a 
Lute,” and ‘* Little Folk Lyrics.” 


$1.00 zet. Postage, 8 cents 





JUDITH OF BETHULIA 
By THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH 

A poetic drama written by Mr. Aldrich 
for Miss Nance O’Neil, and containing a 
frontispiece of her in the costume of Judith. 
It is in part a dramatization of the author’s 
narrative poem, ‘‘ Judith of Holofernes,” 

$1.00 zet. Postage extra 


Complete Poetical Works of 
WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 


Edited by A. J. GEORGE 

Cambridge Edition, With notes, com- 
plete index, portrait, and photogravure of 
Rydal Mount, Wordsworth’s home. This 
new edition of Wordsworth will take its 
place along with the other volumes in the 
Cambridge Poets as the authoritative edi- 
tion of the poet’s work. 


In one volume, large crown 8vo, $3.00 





EVOLUTIO 


$1.50 net. 


JOHN FISKE’S HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN COLONIES 


New France and New England 


The issue of this volume completes the superb illustrated octavo edition of Mr, 
Fiske’s historical works, covering the history of the American Colonies from the settle- 
ment of Virginia and New England to the adoption of the Constitution, of which the 
The set comprises nine volumes, namely, 


Fust Published 


first volumes were published in 1896. 
Virginia and her Neighbours” (2 vols.), 
Dutch and Quaker Colonies” 


Postage, 20 cents. 


N OF THE U. S. CONSTITUTION 
By JOHN A. KASSON 
A clear account of the conditions existing at the close of the Revolutionary. War, 
showing the weaknesses of the old Articles of Confederation, and tracing the successive 
steps by which the patriot leaders brought the States to agree upon a general convention. 
Postage extra 


‘The Beginnings of New England, ” «The 
(2 vols.), ‘‘ New France and New England,” ‘* The Ameri- 
can Revolution” (2 vols.), and *t The Critical Period of American History.” 

Each volume with portraits, maps, and other historic material. 
The set, 9 vols., $36.00 net 


Holiday Edition 


‘Old 


$4.00 net 
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“0M | THE HISTORIANS? 


Book Agent 
$2 00 sent at once brings the entire set in time 
° for Santa Claus. An ideal Christmas gift 
for old and young, endless in the pleasure and profit it 
will give the recipient, this magnificent new work is the 
only high-class, really adequate history of the world—a 
book to be read and re-read, to refer to when you wish 
to hunt up any historical fact in its vast index (the 
entire 25th volume). 














* 
“ 
Y 
‘ 


(Don’t confuse it with the ordinary run of ‘‘ bargain’? 
books and cheap reprints. It belongs by right of scholar- 
ship and originality among the few good and permanently 
valuable books of solid and lasting worth.) 


When you buy a history, you want it authoritative, 
up-to-date, in touch with modern historical research, 
illumined by skillful editorial comment. Only in 
The Historians’ History do you get this, but you 
get it in the actual words of historians, exactly as 

they wrote, whether they wrote in English or in 
Russian, in ancient Syriac or in French or Ger- 
man. Its scope is broad, full, comprehensive (it 
gives 100,000, words of Gibbon, for example), in- 
cluding in its 16,600 pages every historian from 
Herodotus to Lord Rosebery, from Macaulay to 
Mommsen. 


When writing to Advertisers please mention THE CRITIC 
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Useful for a Lifetime 


HISTORY m: WORLD 


T gives all the great historical documents like the 
Magna Charta, the Treaty of Paris, and Perry’s 
Treaty with Japan; chronologies, bibliographies, 

short biographies, and frontispiece portraits of famous his- 
torians, maps, 4000 text illustrations, 250 full-page plates 
and special essays by living writers like Professors Harnack 
and Meyer, of Germany; Professor Cheyne, of Oxford ; 
Professor Hart, of Harvard, and 21 others. 


(There are five bindings; either the chaste Historians’ 
Parchment or the Three-Quarter Morocco is recommended as 
a Christmas gift; there is also a Revolving Mahogany 
Bookcase and another in Weathered Oak.) 


Send for the specimen volume, to read and 
examine thoroughly, to post yourself in regard to the best 
subscription book offered since the Century Dictionary. 
Send for it to-day—but to be sure of Christmas de- 
livery, have your name registered as a subscriber now by 
depositing with THe OurTLook the preliminary payment of 
Two Dollars. (The rest in monthly instalments.) 

Cash buyers are allowed Ten Per Cent. less. 


PLEASE MAKE USE OF THE FOLLOWING FORM IN APPLYING FOR A SPECIMEN VOLUME. 
No.— st nnrere 


‘The Mutlook, 225 Fourth ave., Pew Bork 


le ight “WE ee ea i i es a liens) 
A Specimen Volume of The Historians’ History of the World, without cost to me. I promise 


to return it to you at your expense, within seven days after receipt, whether I decide to 
subscribe or not. 


Occupation $$$ —_____—__—. Cr. Nos Signatare——_  — 
When writing to Advertisers please mention THE CRITIC 
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THE AMERICAN NATION: A HISTORY 


FROM ORIGINAL SOURCES _ Edited by ALBERT BUSHNELL HART, Ph.D., LL.D. 
BY ASSOCIATED SCHOLARS Professor of History at Harvard University 
IN 28 VOLUMES 


HIS work is the greatest, most authoritative, and only exhaustively complete history of America that has 
ever been undertaken. The work is under the editorial supervision of Albert Bushnell Hart, Professor 
of History at Harvard University, in consultation with advisory committees appointed by the Massachusetts, 
Virginia, Texas, and Wisconsin Historical Societies. The history will be complete in twenty-eight volumes, 
each the work of an acknowledged historical scholar who is a specialist in that period of our nation’s history of 
which his volume treats, Each writer has spent years of study in preparing for this great work, and has searched 
all records and historical data, The names of these scholars are an assurance of the authority, finality, and per- 
manence of this great work. -The series will include a set of unexcelled maps in color and in black and white. 
Each volume is indexed and a general index volume to the whole series will be prepared, thus making the whole 
group useful for ready reference. Accompanying each volume is a chapter of bibliography suited to the further 
needs of the general reader. 


Five volumes are now ready and the remaining volumes will follow quickly. This first group of five is 
complete in itself. 


Vol.I. THE EUROPEAN BACKGROUND OF AMERICAN HISTORY, by Professor E. P. 
Cheyney, University of Pennsylvania, It deals with the condition of European civilization at the 


time of the sailing of Columbus and just after, which led to his voyages and other journeys to the 
American continent. 


Vol. Il. BASIS OF AMERICAN HISTORY, by Professor Livingston Farrand, Columbia University, deals 
particularly with the conditions of our continent in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, Indian 
civilization, climate, topography, etc. 

Vol. III. SPAIN IN AMERICA, by Professor E. G. Bourne, Yale University, deals with the period of 
Spanish colonization between the years 1450 and 1580. 

Vol. IV. ENGLAND IN AMERICA, by Lyon G. Tyler, President of William and Mary College, deals with 
the early English colonies in Virginia and New England. 

Vol. V. COLONIAL SELF-GOVERNMENT, by Professor Charles M. Andrews, Bryn Mawr College, 
deals with the early self-government of the Spanish, French, English, and Dutch Colonies. 


Each volume is illustrated with frontispiece and maps in color and black and white. Crown 8vo, pole 
ished buckram, leather labels, with gilt lettering, gilt tops, uncut edges, five volumes in box, net, $9.00 


THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE 


HE want of a complete library edition of the works of this great poet has long been felt. The whole of 
Swinburne’s Poetical Works is included in these volumes, together with the new volume—‘‘ A Channel 
Passage,” and other as yet unpublished pieces. The first volume Mr. Swinburne has prefaced by a long 
Introductory Letter to his friend Theodore Watts-Dunton, in which he relates for the first time how he came to 
produce the works upon which his fame rests. 
Vol. I. Poems anp Batxaps. First Series. 
Vol. If. Soncs BEFore SunrisE—SonGs or Two Nations, including A Sone or ITAty. 
Vol. [1I. PozMs AND BALLaps. Second and Third Series—SoncGs oF THE SPRINGTIDES. 
Vol. 1V. Tristram oF Lyonesse (the Arthurian Poems)—Tue Tate or BALEN—ATALANTA IN CALYDON—ERECHTHEUS. 
Vol V. -Strupies 1n Sonc—A Century or RounpELts—Sonnets from the Volume ‘‘ Tristram of Lyonesse’’—Poems from “‘ Tris- 
tram ’’—Tue Hepracocia (with additions). 
Vol. VI. A MipsumMerR Ho.tipay—AstropHeL—A CHANNEL PassaGE, and Other Poems. 
Six Volumes. With Latest Portrait of Swinburne and Autograph 
Crown 8vo, Library Binding, Uncut Edges, Gilt Tops, net, $12.00 


NotTe.—The publishers have in preparation a special limited de /uxe edition, details of which will be fur- 
nished on application. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, NEW YORK 
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A B C IN DIXIE | 


A PLANTATION ALPHABET 


By LOUISE Q. BONTE and G. WILLARD os 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED IN COLOR 


Square boards, $1.25 net 


These verses and pictures of the old plantation types will ap- 
peal to the little folks, whether they have been in Dixie land or 
not. In this volume children will find a never-ending source of 
pleasure. 


A Beautiful Child’s Book 


CHILDHOOD 


By HATHARINE PYLE 


Illustrated by Sarah S. Stilwell 
Size, 8x 10 inches. $1.25 net 
In ** Childhood ’’ the publishers are offering one of the most 
attractive books of the season. It consists of verses by Miss 
Katuarine Pye and pictures by Miss St1Lwett, all illustrating 
children in their games and daily life. It is not only about chil- 
dren, but it is for children, as it really reproduces the child’s point of 
view. The illustrations are beautifully reproduced in two colors, 
and the text is in large, clear type. 


Tales of a Poultry Farm 


By CLARA D. PIERSON 
Author of ** Among the Meadow People,”’ “* Dooryard Stories,”’ etc. 


Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, $1.00 net 


These stories centre about the members of a family that move from the 
city to a farm and take up the various occupations of farm life. Mrs. 
Pierson makes the best use of all this material and tells just the stories about 
the chickens and turkeys and ducks that children like to hear. 


OTHER BOOKS FOR 
YOUNG PEOPLE 


The War Chiefs. A Story of the Spanish Conquerors in Santo . 
Domingo. By Frederick A. Ober. Illustrated, $1.50. 


The Hermit of the Culebra Mountains, or the Ad- 
ventures of Two School Boys in the Far West. By 
Everett McNeil. _ Illustrated, $1.50. 


The King of Kinkiddie, and other Fairy Tales of Now. 
By Raymond Fuller Ayres. Illustrated by Walter Bobbett. $1.50. 


The Japanese Fairy Book. Compiled by Yei Theodora Ozaki. 
With colored plates. Many illustrations. Net, $2.00. 


The New World Fairy Book. By Howard Angus Kennedy. 
With numerous illustrations by H. R. Millar. $2.00. 


DUTTON @ COMPANY 
31 West 23d Street, New York 
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The True 
Henry 
Clay 


By JOSEPH M. 
- ROGERS 


With 24 illustrations, most 
of them from photographs 
made especially for the 
work. 


Cloth, $2.00, net 
Half morocco, $5.00, net 
Postage, 14 cents extra 


¥ 


Is the most recent addition 
to the ‘‘ True Biographies’ 
which have won popular- 
ity by their presentation of 
great Americans in an in- 
timate and yet dignified 
manner. Mr. Rogers was 
born and reared in the 
Clay country, and had ac- 
cess to Clay’s personal 
papers in the possession of 
Clay’s family and friends. 





J. B. 
LIPPINCOTT 
COMPANY 


Publishers 
Philadelphia 
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Love’s Labour’s Lost 


The Variorum Edition of Shakespeare’s Plays 
By HORACE HOWARD FURNESS 
The new volume in this most scholarly of all editions. 
Large 8vo. Cloth. Gilt top, $4.00, net 
Half morocco, Gilt top, $5.00, net. Postage extra 








Modern Industrial Progress 
By C. H. COCHRANE 


Covers the whole field of industrial progress. 
Over 400 illustrations. 


1z2mo. Decorated Cloth, $3.00, net. 


A Dictionary of the Drama 
By W. DAVENPORT ADAMS 


A guide to the plays, playwrights, players, and play-houses of the United 
Kingdom and America, from the earliest times to the present. 


Postage extra 


To be complete in two 8vo volumes of over 600 pages each. 
ready. $3.00, net, per vol. 


Ivan the Terrible 


The history of the great Founder of the Russian Power. 
Cloth. 


Vol. I. now 


By K. WALISZEWSKI 


Translated from the French by Lady Mary Loyd. §8vo. $3.50, net 


Diseases of Society By G. FRANK LYDSTON, M.D. 


The most direct, forceful, and out-spoken study of social conditions in this 
country which has yet been put into print. 


Profusely illustrated with reproductions from photographs. 8vo. 
$3.00, net. Postage extra 


Cats by the Way 


By SARAH E. TRUEBLOOD 


Cloth 


Business 
By L. de V. MATTHEWMAN 


A book of epigrams, by the s ‘ 
author of “‘Crankisms.” Fifty A very pleasantly written 
full-page drawings and many and delightfully illustrated 
ae sketches by Tom book of sketches of cat char- 


Fleming. acter.”—NV. Y. Outlook. 


Illustrated. 12mo. 
$1.25, net. 


Decorated Cloth 
Postpaid, $1.33 


Illustrated. 1t2mo. Decorated Cloth 
$t.00, net, Postpaid, $1.07 


FOR LOVERS OF FINE BOOKS 


Rubens 
Translated from Dutch of Max Rooses 


This work brings together a 
collection of the most charac- 
teristic and famous paintings 
from the master’s hands. 





Reminiscences of Henry 
Angelo 


With sixty illustrations in 
mezzotint and photogravure, 
forty of which will be in 
colors. 
With nearly too illustrations in pho- ain oe, aot taal lenthin ee 
togravures, half-tones, and tints. 2 net. Also a hand-made paper edi- 
vols. Half morocco, $30.00, net tion, $60.00, net. Limited editions 


SEND FOR OUR FREE 
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Baccarat 


The story of a young Frenchwoman—a wife—who is left at a Continental 
watering place by her husband, and while there is brought by the gambling 


table to a critical pass. 


The Critic Advertiser 


By FRANK DANBY 
Author of “Pigs in Clover” 


Wich illustrations in color, $1.50 





The Challoners. 


By E. F. BENSON 


Author of “ Dodo.” $1.50 


The story of a son and daughter who assert their right to live their own 
life, even at the cost of their father’s happiness. 


Chronicles of Don Q. yk. aa H. PRICHARD 


Something happens on every page, and the character of Don Q. is a unique 
blend of sardonic humor, courtly grace, and unflinching courage. 


Illustrated. 12mo. Decorated cloth. $1.50 


Poketown People 


By ELLA MIDDLETON TYBOUT 


No one has succeeded so well 
in bringing out the humor of 
negro life in the form of in- 
teresting stories. 


With illustrations in color by Frank 
Verbeck and Beulah S. Moore. $1.50 


Morganatic 


By MAX NORDAU, Author of 
“ Degeneration” 


A story which touches upon 
life in court circles. $1.50. 


. 
New Samaria 
By S. WEIR MITCHELL 
This little book contains two 
of the best stories that Dr. 
Mitchell has ever written, 


With illustrations by Winfield. S, 
Lukens. $1.25 


Olive Latham 


By E. L. VOYNICH, Author of 
“Jack Raymond” and 


A story of Russia. $1.50 


An Angel by Brevet. By HELEN PITKIN 


A love-story of life in New Orleans to-day. Frontispiece by Rennell. $1.50 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 





Fairy Tales of Hans Christian Andersen 


One of the handsomest editions placed on the market for years. With an 
introduction by EDwarRD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


Over 400 illustrations by Helen Stratton. Large square 8vo. $2.00 


The Isle of Black Fire 


By HOWARD R. GARIS 


A story of adventure for boys. 
Illustrated. $1.50 


Romance of the Animal 


World 
By EDMUND SELOUS 


With 16 illustrations. 
$1.50, net 


1amo. Cloth 


Romance of Modern Steam 
Locomotion 
By ARCHIBALD WILLIAMS 


Illustrated. $1.50, net 


Romance of Modern Ex- 
ploration 
By ARCHIBALD WILLIAMS 


Illustrated. 1amo. Cloth, $1.50, net 


ILLUSTRATED HOLIDAY CATALOGUE 





Kitty 
of the 
“Roses 


By RALPH HENRY 
BARBOUR 


With illustrations in color 
and tint by 
Frederic J. von Rapp 


A charming little love- 
story, in which a young 
architect and the mistress 
of a rose garden are the 
two figures. 


1amo. Portrait Cover 
In box, $2.00 


* 


Its daintiness, its wealth of 
illustrations in color and 
tint, its decorations on 
every page, and its alluring 
love-story make it especial- 


ly suitable as 


A GIFT-BOOK 





J.B. 
LIPPINCOTT , 
COMPANY 


Publishers 
Philadelphia 
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A Beautiful and Useful Book 


FLORENCE IN THE 
POETRY OF THE BROWNINGS 


Edited by ANNA BENNESON McMAHAN 





Being a Selection of the Poems of ROBERT and ELIZ- 
ABETH BARRETT BROWNING, which have to 
do with the Hustory, the Scenery, and the Art of Florence. 


HIS beautiful example of bookmaking makes its appeal 
to lovers of Florence, to lovers of art, and to lovers of 
Browning. The first will be ready to admit that never 

has the wonderful city been so glorified as in the more famous 
Browning poems; the second will be glad to have such a rep- 
resentative collection of fine reproductions of both painting and 
sculpture, and the Browning lovers will appreciate so appropri- 
ately illustrated a selection which includes “‘ Casa Guidi Win- 
dows,” “ The Dance,” “The Statue and the Bust,” Book I. of 
“The Ring and the Book,” and several others. 


With sixty-five full-page illustrations from photographs. 
Among others are Fra Lippo Lippi’s “ St. Jerome,” Leonardo 
da Vinci’s portrait of himself, Raphael’s portrait of himself 
from the Ufhzi Gallery, Giotto’s portrait of Dante, etc. 


z2mo, gilt top, 240 pages, indexed, $1.40 net. 
Large paper editions on special Italian hand-made paper; 
illustrations in photogravure brown on Japan vellum. 


Bound in half-vellum, boxed, $3.75 net. The same, bound in full 
vellum, $5.00 net. 





A.C. McCLURG & CO., Publishers, Chicago 
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Gift Books 


SEVEN BOOKS OF WIDELY 


H sev ARE THE NAMES OF 


DIFFERENT KINDS. 


EACH IS 


THE BEST OF ITS KIND, AND 
CHRISTMAS BOOK BUYERS 
WILL FIND IT WELL WORTH 
WHILE TO REMEMBER THEIR 


TITLES 


UST the kind of book three out of five people like to receive for Christmas. 
J A tremendously exciting romance of the Civil War by the author of «* When 

Wilderness Was King.’’ It has equal interest for both men and women, and as the 
Chicago Tribune says, there is ‘a charming, provocative, and new situation, essen- 
tially romantic and warranted to secure the interest —nay, the insatiable curiosity of 
the reader.’’ (Illustrated in color $1.50.) 


A= words from the Pittsburg Index gives a good idea of the way everyone 
enjoys CLarence Darrow’s idyl of boyhood: 

«« The booklover yearns for something that is soothing, something that takes him 
out of the ¢ procession.’ - You will not fall asleep over this book. You hear the 
story teller — you do not read what he has printed because you are actually sitting 
beside him. Next to taking a day off take an hour or two and read ‘ Farmington’.’’ 


($1.50.) 


AS a gift book this admirable volume covers a wider field than almost any other 

similar publication of the season, as it appeals to lovers of art, lovers of Florence, 
and lovers of Browning. Considering the rare intelligence with which Mars. 
McManan has made the compilation, the sixty or more reproductions of famous 
scenes and pictures, the book in its regular edition ($1.40 net) is a veritable treasure. 
As for the limited editions (printed on special hand-made paper, with the illustrations 
on Japan), they are as beautiful and dignified pieces of modern bookmaking as the most 
critical person could ask. ($3.75 net and $5.00 net.) 


THs delightful book, by John and Rue Carpenter, is one of the most engaging 

Holiday books of the entire season. Quaint colored illustrations, with verses set 
to charming music that is intended to be sung to little music-lovers, its originality and 
freshness make it almost as attractive to older people who appreciate «« something dif- 
ferent’’ as to the children themselves. ($1. 25 net.) 


T HE perennial demand for fairy stories may be gratified with a volume of four divert- 

ing tales by the late Dr. Thomas Dunn English. They have been illustrated by 
Lucy Fitch Perkins, and they show plainly Dr. English’s well known love and sym- 
pathy for children. ($1.25 net.) 


T= books that can be unhesitatingly recommended for young readers who like 


action and excitement. The first, by Ernest Glanville, deals with adventure in 
Africa ($1.50), and the second, by Mary B. Sanford, takes the young hero and heroine 
into Labrador. They have the exact quality that boys and girls like, and perplexed 
parents can depend upon these two books as being ‘*just what they want.’’ ( $1.25.) 


A.C. McClurg & Co., Publishers, Chicago 


When writing to Advertisers please mention THE CRITIC 
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Attractive Boohs for Winter Reading 





Dames and Daughters of the French Court 


By GERALDINE BROOKS 


Author of ‘‘ Dames and Daughters of Colonial Days’’ 


A series of charming glimpses of women-who made the court 
of France famous—Mesdames de Sévigné, de Rémusat, Récamier, 
de La Fayette, Le Brun, Roland, and others—depicted from the 


inner and intimate side. 
letter-press than in text. 


The volume is no less pleasing in 
It will prove no disappointment to the 


many readers of Miss Brooks’s earlier volumes. 


I2mo. 


Gilt top, illustrated, $1.50 net. 


By mail, $1.65. 





Stories of Robin Hood 
and His Merry Outlaws 
By J. WALKER McSPADDEN 


A new prose version of this popular hero’s career, 
based upon the original ballads. Full of action, 
adventure, and humor. 16mo. Illustrated, 60c. 


The Greek Poets (An Anthology) 
By NATHAN HASKELL DOLE 

A choice collection of the finest examples of 

Greek poetry, in their best English translation. 

Each poet’s work is prefaced by a sketch of his 
life. The fullest Anthology yet prepared. 

8vo. $2.00, upwards, 





Stories of King Arthur 
and His Knights 
Edited by U. WALDO CUTLER 
A new text of these fine old tales of chivalry, 
based upon Malory’s ‘‘ Morte D’Arthur,” but using 
simple language and swift-moving incident. 
16mo. Illustrated, 60c. 


Morris’s Poetical Works 


Edited by 
Professor PERCY R. COLWELL 
William Morris was one of the three or four great 
poets of the Victorian era. This volume contains 
his best work, and will be greatly welcomed by his 
American readers. 8vo, $2.00 upwards, 





Twenty Famous Naval Battles 
By EDMUND K. RAWSON 
Sapertatentent of U. S. Naval War Records 

This popular book of battles from Salamis to 
Santiago—a ‘‘ Creasy of the Sea”—is now made 
available in a single-volume edition with numerous 
maps and illustrations. 12mo. Illustrated, $2.00, 





Life of Dean Farrar 
a his Son 
Dr. R.A . FARRAR 
Among the interesting life-stories of great men, 
this book takes prominent place, It is the only 
authorized biography of the famous churchman. 
Illustrated, 8vo. $2.00 net. Mail, $2.20, 





New Holiday 


Taken from the ‘‘ Twentieth Cen- 
tury Juveniles,” a new series of stories 
by the best authors, Clearly printed, 
well illustrated, handsomely bound. 
Each book, 60c., net. By mail, 70c. 


Little Metacomet 
By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH 
The pathetic story of a little Indian 
Prince, the son of King Philip, in the 
forests of New England. 


Dorothy’s Spy 
By JAMES OTIS 
An exciting account of the first 
Fourth of July celebration and of a 
British soldier whom two little girls 
aided to escape. 








Books lor the Children 


Stories of the 
Good Greenwood 


By CLARENCE HAWKES 


New tales of the field and forest 
by the entertaining writer of ‘‘ The 
Little Foresters.” Full of charm 
and information. 


It All Came True 
By MARY P. LEONARD 
There is a princess in this ‘‘ make- 
believe” story of modern city life— 
likewise some very attractive chil- 
dren neighbors, 
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SELECTIONS 
FROM 


A. S. BARNES & COS “ves” 


“ The first complete contemporary account of De Soto’s famous expedition.’’ 


THE JOURNEY OF De SOTO From Florida to the Mississippi River 


Told by the Gentleman of Elvas, 
De Soto’s private secrefary 
University. 


McMaster, I2mo. 


and in the newly translated account of Ranjel, 


Biedma, 
Edited and introduced by Professor EDWARD GAYLORD BOURNE, of Yale 
In the Trail Makers’ Series, under the consulting editorship of Professor John Bach 
Cloth. With illustrations and maps. 


In two volumes. $2.00 net. 


(Special circulars of the Trail Makers, a library of History and Exploration, on application.) 


Lives or creat writers IN THE DAYS OF CHAUCER hestory of His Lite and Times 


By TUDOR JENKS. I2mo. 


Cloth. $1.00 #e¢. Dr. Hamilton Wright Mabie in his introduction says : 


“Mr. Jenks has made us see Chaucer’s England, understand its habits, overhear its speech, and mete rehend its spirit. 
e 


The fresh interest with which he has invested his su 
merry-hearted, coarse En, land of Chaucer’s time live 
deeply he loves the poet of ‘ The Canterbury Tales.’ 


(Ready Shortly : 


ject and the fullness of knowledge with which 
fore our imaginations show how intelligently he has read and how 


‘In the Days of Shakespeare,’’ by Tudor Jenks. 


has made the 


Uniform Edition.) 


THE CITIZEN aA Study of the Individual and the Government 
By NATHANIEL SOUTHGATE SHALER, Professor of Geology in Harvard-University, Dean of the 


Lawrence Scientific School. 
University, says : 


I2mo. 


Cloth. $1.40 net. 
“IT think it is the best book on the interests and duties of a citizen I have seen.”’ 


Professor Franklin H. Giddiugs, of Columbia 


NAPOLEON 64 Short Biography 


By R. M. JOHNSTON, Lecturer in Italian History at Harvard University. Illustrated. 
“ Popular history of the best class—scholarly, readable, and acute.”’— 7he Nation. 


$1.00 net. 


FICTION 


THE PRESIDENT 
A Novel. By ALFRED HENRY LEwIs. 
trated in colors by J. Hambidge. 12mo, 
form with ‘‘ The Boss.” $1.50. 


Illus- 
uni- 


A CAPTAIN IN THE RANKS 
A Romance of Affairs. By GEORGE CARY 
EGGLESTON. With frontispiece in colors. 12mo. 
Cloth. $1.20 net. 


THE PAGAN’S PROGRESS 
By GOUVERNEUR Morris. [Illustrated by John 
Rae, with frontispiece in colors. 16mo. $1.00. 
CAP’N ERI 
By JosEPH C. LINCOLN. [Illustrated in colors by 
Charlotte Weber. 12mo. Cloth. Fifth edition. 
$1.50. 


BEAUTY THROUGH HYGIENE 


I2mo. Cloth. 


JUVENILE 


New Volumes in the East and West Series 


THE SEARCH: A Story of the Old Frontier. 
rd E. P. WEAVER. 12mo. Cloth. Illustrated. 
1.25. 


THE THREE PRISONERS: A Story of the 
Great War. By WILLIAM HENRY SHELTON. 
I2mo. Cloth. Illustrated. $1.25. 


Uniform ae with ‘“‘ The Ark of 1803,” 7 <.. Cc. é. is soar 
nd ‘‘ New Fortunes,’’ by Mabe: 





RUNNING THE RIVER: A Story of Adventure 
and Success. By GEORGE CARY EGGLESTON. 
12mo. Cloth. Tilustrated. $1.50. 





The first volume in the Outdoor Series 


THE ISLAND CAMP; or, The Young Hunters 
of Lakeport. By Capt. RALPH BONEHILL. 
Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


New Volumes in the Woman's Home Library. Edited by Mrs. MARGARET E. SANGSTER 


Or, Common Sense Ways To Beauty and Health 
HOUSE AND HOME 

A practical Book on Home scmagiees 
THE COURTESIES 

A Handbook of Etiquette 
CORRECT WRITING AND SPEAKING 


- 


Uniform with WOMEN’S WAYS OF EARNING MONEY, 
MANUAL, by Dr. EMELYN L. COOLIDGE, Each small 12mo. 


By Dr. Emma E. Walker 
Member N. y. Academy of Medicine. 


By Miss M. E. Carter 
By Miss Eleanor B. Clapp 


y Miss Mary A. Jordan 
Professor of English in Smith College 


» By Mrs. CYNTHIA WESTOVER ALDEN, and THE MOTHER’S 
G 


th. Illustrated. $1.00 mez. 


Circulars of The Woman's Home Library on application. 


Publishers 
156 Fifth Avenue 


A. S. Barnes & Company 


New York 
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BOOKS 
OF VALUE 


THE LACE BOOK 
By N. Hupson MooRE 


For lovers and owners of lace. 
The lace of each country is consid- 
ered separately, and each variety 
ts described. 

he finest laces are shown in 70 
engravings, in duotint, of specimen 
pieces and of portraits by masters of 
the different periods. nder each 
portrait is given the variety of lace 
itillustrates. The illustrationsmake 
the book a veritable work of art. 
With ornamental border, initials, etc. 

4to, beautifully decorated and 
printed, cloth, richly ornamented, 
net $5.00, postpaid $5.30. 


By N..Qwasen Moore | 
tes 5 


PHYSIOLOCICAL ECONOMY IN 
NUTRITION 


By PROFESSOR RUSSELL H. CHITTENDEN, 
SHEFFIELD. SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 


A wonderful revelation of the real dietary needs of man. 

Aconcise account of the scientific experiments carried on at 
New Haven in a study of the food requirements necessary to 
meet the true physiological needs of the body under different 
conditions of life and activity. . 

A notable feature of the book is 16 half-tone illustrations, 
showing athletes and soldiers who were subjects of these ex- 
periments and should, according to ordinary theories, have 
been half starved. 

Primarily a scientific treatise, it is full of valuable suggestions 
and information for the lay reader. 

8vo, cloth, net $3.00, postpaid $3.25. 


HOW TO KNOW THE STARRY 
HEAVENS 


By EDWARD IRVING 


An invitation to the study of Suns and Worlds. 

The best-written, most accurate, and best-illustrated popular 
work on astronomy. 

Illustrated by colored plates and about 100 star and lunar 
charts, drawings, sketches, diagrams, and photographic repro- 
ductions in black-and-white. 

Large 12mo, cloth, net $2.00, postpaid $2.20. 


IMPORTED AMERICANS 


By BROUGHTON BRANDENBURG 


The first intelligent attempt at a human understanding of the 

uestion of European immigration to America. r. and Mrs. 
eee coe a crossed the ocean twice in the steerage. What they 
saw is told in a simple, direct manner. Numerous incidents, en- 
tertaining stories, and many illustrations from remarkable photo- 
graphs illuminate the swiftly moving narrative. 

8vo, cloth, net $1.60, postpaid $1.75. 


THE CAPTAINS AND THE KINCS 


By HENRY HAYNIE 


In this interesting work the reader will find himself in the very 
presence, as it were, of emperors, kings, queens, and princes, of 
savants and distinguished people of all sorts. 

Mr. Haynie's purpose in describing the many eminent person- 
ages he has met is to show their leading characteristics, their 
human side as well as their official or public side. 

8vo, cloth, fully illustrated, net $1.60, postpaid $1.75. 
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BOOKS 
OF INTEREST 


THE ORIENTAL 
RUC BOOK 


By Mary CHURCHILL 
RIPLEY 


The most complete and fully il- 

lustrated work on the fre te 

With important new features. 
Deals with rugs as they are found 

to-day in modern homes, and offers 

a definite method of study that will 

furnish the rug-lover with a simple 

system enabling him to classify in- 

dividual possessions. The evolution 

from natural to conventional design 

is pointed out, and classified illus- 

trations are given of the great styles and periods in art. 
With 8 illustrations in color and over 150 in black-and-white, 
Large ramo, cloth, net $3.00, postpaid $3.20; three-quarters 

crushed levant, net $6.00, postpai 20. 


SAINTS AND FESTIVALS OF 
THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


By H. POMEROY BREWSTER 

A unique book on the Saints and Festivals of the Christian 
ame ag prepared by a hagiologist after many years of arduous 
study. 

Practically a‘* Year Book,” it is unlike any books of a simi- 
lar character, since it has the hearty approval of the clergy of 
all branches of the Church. It gives in clear, terse terms the 
history of the origin, growth, and, in some cases, decadence of 
the varied Feasts, Fasts, and Festivals of the Church. With 
exhaustive and valuable indexes. 

Large 12mo, cloth, with numerous illustrations in the text, net 
$2.00, postpaid $2.20. 


FLOWER FABLES AND 
FANCIES 
By N. Hupson Moore 

A thousand charming fancies and conceits linger around the 
rose, the lily, the violet, and other popular flowers. 

Many of these fables and fancies have been gathered in this 
book, which is addressed to all who love flowers. 
12mo, cloth, with the text printed within floral borders in tints, 
and 48 illustrations in black-and-white. Net $1.60, post- 
paid, $1.77. 


COOD FICTION AND HUMOR 


A. Chicago Princess. By Roperr Barr. A charac- 
teristic, breezy, and humorous romance of an over-rich Chicago 
girl with a craze for titled personages, 12mo, cloth, with illustra- 
tions in color, $1.50. 


The Queen’s Advocate. By Artuur W. Marcn- 
MONT. A story of adventure in the Balkans, with an American 
fora hero. r2mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 


A Japanese Romance. The third of the successful 
Japanese series of novels by Curve Hoivanp. Over 70,000 
copies of ‘*‘ Mousmé”’ and ** My Japanese Wife’’ have been sold. 
12mo, cloth, illustrated in color, $1.50. 


American Wives and Others. By Jerome K. 
FROME. The best work of this talented humorist’since * The 
dle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow.” 12mo, cloth, profusely illus- 

trated, $1.50. 


Strenuous Animals. By Epwin J. Wesster. A book 
of humor in an entirely nev vein. Stories of animals engaged in 
helping their masters, either ~ ~cidentally or as a result of training. 
Profusely illustrated, 12me, ..ioth, $1.50. 


Mammy ’Mongst the Wild Nations of Europe. 
By RutHetta Mory Brssins. Equipped with the wisdom of 
her two classics, the Bible and Mother Goose, this old Virginia 
darkey visits Europe and compares the Old World with the New 
in a shrewd dictum that is as refreshing as it is original. r2mo, 
cloth, with eight illustrations, $1.25. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 
An illustrated catalogue sent free to any address on application 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY, 5 & 7, East 16th Street, NEW YORK 


When writing to Advertisers please mention THE CRITIC 








|XMAS 


COOP TALES 


By GELETT BURGESS 


in “Goop Tales’ the familiar 
characteristics of Mr. Burgess’s 
ori a seen of Goops have been 
individu in 52 separate per- 
sons—an alphabet of boys and 
one of girls. Each one of these 
has one especial fault which is sug- 

ested by such names as Dowanto, 

ibius, Carolesse, Nibolene, etc. 
Each Goop, moreover, has an indi- 
vidual costume, by which it is 
possible to identify him or her in 
the 52 drawings. 4to, cloth, $1.50. 


ARTISTIC 
CHILDREN’S 
BOOKS 


JACK IN THE ROCKIES 
By GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL 


A sequel to Mr. Grinnell’s two earlier books about Jack, The 
book is full of action; the hero encounters many Indians, runs 
buffalo, and kills bears, mountain = aa elk, and deer ; there are 
many incidents of old-time travel, horoughly wholesome in 
tone, Illustrated by E. W. Deming. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


FOXY CRANDPA UP-TO-DATE 


Over 150,000 of ** Bunny’s ”’ books have been sold to date. 

The new book includes** Bunny’s"’ best and latest pictures. 
“Bunny” is now one of the leading comic artists of the day, 
and is known from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 


Oblong 4to, fully illustrated in colors, 60 cents. 


MAMMY’S LI’L CHILLUNS 
By CLARA ANDREWS WILLIAMS 


A distinctive and original work, treating of the lovable side of 
the colored race. The author has succeeded in expressing her 
ideas cleverly and feelingly in picture and verse. 

The drawings on tae of JB ansonreen and spirit. 

Small 4to, boards, with 28 illustrations in color, $1.25. 


SNOWLAND FOLK 
By COMMANDER PEARY 


True stories, some written for, and others told to, the Snow 
Baby by her father; with one story by the Snow Baby herself. 
The stortes are of the inhabitants of the wonderful land of eter- 
nal snow and ice, where the days and nights are each months 
long, where the cold is intense and the silenceawful. And yet 
there are people and animals, children and dogs, there, the 
same as in our own home country. 

Profusely illustrated from Peary’s wonderful photographs and 
from drawings by Operti. 

A companion to *‘ The Snow Baby” and ‘‘ Children of the 
Arctic.” «ato, cloth, net $1.20; postpaid, $1.35. 


THE BOOK OF THE DOC 
By E. F. BONSALL and A. C. Haines 


Pictures of,pet dogs in colors by Miss Bonsall: a Skye terrier 
about to undergo the ordeal of a bath; two cocker spaniels en- 
gaged in an onslaught on a cat; setters anda collie at the dog- 
show, etc. The stories aré amusing and appropriate. 

Large 4to, boards, with cover in colors, $r. 50. 
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GIFTS 


BUSTER BROWN 
ABROAD 


By R. F. OuTCAULT 


Buster’s father and mother decide 
to go to Europe and to leave their 
enterprising son at home. This 
does notsuit Buster at all, and when 
his parents arrive at the steamer 
they find him and Tige on board. 

Mr. Outcault describes and il- 
lustrates with great humor Bus- 
ter’s experiences in Europe and 
what he saw there. Buster and 
Tige have the time of their lives. 

4to, cloth, $1.00. — 

A companion to“ Buster Brown _ a 
and His Resolutions” is published this year under the title of 
BUSTER BROWN, HIS DOG TIGE, AND THEIR TROUBLES 

Oblong 4to, with pictures in bright colors, 70 cents. 


AS THEY WERE AND AS THEY 
SHOULD HAVE BEEN 
By OLGA MorRGAN 

Contains numerous double color-plates, embodying an amusing 
and attractive ‘* new idea,” 

Two pictures in a set are printed side by side, one represent- 
ing two children (a boy and a girl) engaged in some mischie/— 
AS THEY WERE—while the second one represents them 
AS THEY SHOULD HAVE BEEN. 

Oblong 4to, boards, colored cover, $1.00. 


ALICE’S ADVENTURES IN 
WONDERLAND 


By LEwis CARROLL 

With really remarkable new illustrations zx colors. 

The most beautiful edition of this classic. With 12 large 
pictures in color by Maria L. Kirk, as well as with all the 
original illustrations in black-and-white. The colored pictures 
are exceedingly attractive. 8vo, cloth, richly bound, $1.50. 


PETS 
By Lours RHEAD and ALICE CALHOUN HAINES 
Charming colored pictures of children and their pets by Mr. 
Rhead. Both outdoorand indoor pictures: children playing with 
lambs, calves, dogs and puppies, cats and kittens, pigeons, 
chickens, etc. 
The stories are admirably suited to the appreciation and en- 
Joyment of children. 4to, boards, with cover in colors, $1.50. 


FAIRY TALES BY DUMAS 


Never translated before. They are exceedingly interesting, 
even apart from the name of the celebrated author. 
With illustrations by Harry Rountree. 4to, cloth, $1.00. 


CALENDARS 


The finest and most artistic collection ever published. 

After designs by Underwood, Rhead, Anita Le Roy, Fessie 
Willcox Smith, Elizabeth Shippen Green, and other well-known 
artists. 

Send for free Calendar Catalogue with full descriptions. 





For funstloving adults 


CILHOOLEYISMS 
By Lorp GILHOOLEY (Frederick H. Seymour) 


The best of the bright aphorisms and epi ams contained in 
“Yutzo,”’ ““Son,”’ and ‘‘ Dennis Foggarty ” have been carefully 
selected and have been profusely illustrated by engravings from 
black-and-white drawings by T. Fleming. 

16mo, net 80 cents ; postpaid, 88 cents. 





For old or young 


FURTHER INDIA 
By HuGuH CLIFFORD 


The third volume in the important series entitled ‘*‘ The Story 
of Exploration,”’ which tells the history and romance of the con- 
uest of the world. This gives an account of the explorations in 
yeaa Siam, and Indo-China, from the earliest time. Profusely 
iliustrated. With maps. 12mo, net $1.35 ; postpaid, $1.47. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 
An Illustrated Catalogue sent free on application 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY, 5 & 7, East 16th Street, NEW YORK 


When writing to Advertisers please mention THE CRITIC 
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BRENTANO’S NEW BOOKS 


Man and Superman 


A Comedy and a Philosophy 
By BERNARD SHAW 


t2mo, cloth. JVet,-$1.25;..dy.mail, $1.35 . “¢ is (5) 


** Shaw at his best.” —Literary Digest. eam 
a It is 
Bridge Developments Up To 
By EDMUND ROBERTSON and Date 
A. HYDE-WOLLASTON and | i 
16mo, cloth, gilt edges. Met, $1.25 ; . Reliable | iL: Christmas} 
by mail, $1.33 age eos , im 4 
A comprehensive and definitive work on the subject. WEBSTERS DICTIONARY 


Letters from | | EUAN LOAD 


a Portuguese Nun Includes in the New Edition __ 
To anOfficer in the French Army, 1663-1670 25,000 NEW WORDS, Etc. 


16mo, boards, paperlabel. Met, 75c.; dymail, 81c. - cw 7 azetteer of the World 
An exact facsimile of the 1817 edition, containing the ow . io er aph ical Dicti onary 
entire correspondence and a quaint frontispiece portrait. Edited by W. T, HARRIS, Ph.D., LL.D., 
United States Commissioner of Education. 


2360 ° 
Special agents for the Gaspey-Otto-Sauer —_— aa Pgs 
Language Methods. French-German-Italian GET THE BEST 
SES eS 
. ’ » $1. FREE ‘A Test i Coa . 
Spanish. Each, net, $1.00 hanes. ee. “q n PARED Peon oe instruc 


BRENTANO’S, New York G. 6 C. MERRIAM CO., 


Publishers, Springfield, Mass., U. 8. A. 






































FROM JOHN LANE’S XMAS LIST 








THE LOG OF THE GRIFFIN 


THE STORY OF A CRUISE FROM THE ALPS TO THE THAMES. By DONALD MAXWELL 
With upwards of 110 illustrations by the author of which 16 are in colors 


8vo $2.00 net 














THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON 


POET NOVELIST CRITIC 
A Biographical and Critical Study. By JAMES DOUGLAS 
With letters and recollections of Swinburne, George Meredith, Whistler, 
Rossetti, Bret Harte, etc. 
Profusely illustrated in photogravure and half-tone $3.50 net 














THE SPANISH CON- MODERN COTTAGE 
QUEST IN AMERICA ARCHITECTURE 


And Its Relation to the History of Slavery and A series of 50 plates from drawings by well-known 
to the Government of Colonies architects, with plans and notes 


By Sir ARTHUR HELPS Edited, with an Introductory Essay on Cottage 
A new edition, with an introduction and maps Building 
by M. Oppennem By MAURICE B, ADAMS 
In Four Volumes. $6.00 per set Large8vo $4.50 net 
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From JoHN Lane’s Xmas List 























EMILE ZOL 


AN ACCOUNT OF HIS LIFE AND WORK 
By ERNEST ALFRED VIZETELLY 
WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS, PORTRAITS, ETC. 
** Indispensable to the student of literature.””—Guy Car.teton Ler, Baltimore Sun 


NOVELIST AND 
REFORMER 


8vo. $3.50 met - 








FIFTY 
LEADERS OF 
BRITISH SPORT 


A Series of 50 Portraits of 
Living Sportsmen 


By ERNEST ELLIOTT 


With Biographical Sketches 
and an Introduction 


By F. G. Aflalo 


Large 8vo $6.00 net 












WILLIAM SHAKE- 
SPEARE PEDAGOGUE and 


POACHER 
A Drama by Richard Garnett 


Author of “*The Twilight of the 
Gods,” etc, 12mo. $1.25 net 








A LATER 
PEPYS 


Tue CORRESPONDENCE OF SIR 
WitiiaM WELLER Pepys, Barr., 
MASTER IN CHANCERY, 1758-1825, 
with Mrs. CuHapone, Mrs. 
Hart ey, Mrs. Montacu, Han- 
NAH More, WILLIAM FRANKS, 
Str JaMEs Macponap, Major 
ReENNELL, Stk NATHANIEL 
WRAXALL AND OTHERS 


Edited, with an Introduction 
and Notes by 


ALICE C. C. GAUSSEN 
With numerous Illustrations 


8vo 2 Volumes, $7.50 net 


“ The daily life of a gentleman 
of wealth and refinement is 
depicted quite as clearly as in the 
case of the diary of Samuel.” 

Washington Evening Star 








IMPERIAL 
VIENNA 
AN ACCOUNT OF ITS 


HISTORY, TRADITIONS 
AND ARTS 


By A. S. LEVETUS 


With 150 Illustrations by 
Erwin Puchinger 


8vo $5.00 net 

















A NEW PAOLO 
AND FRANCESCA 


A Novel by Annie E. Holds- 
worth, author of “ The Years 
that the Locust Hath Eaten” 

12mo $1.50 net 














Draughtsmen 


ctions, etc. 


Large 4to 


DAUMIER AND GAVARNI 


The Greatest of French Humorous 


Special Winter Number of the INTER- 
NATIONAL STUDIO 
With a large number of Photogravures, Color 
Plates, full page black-and-white Repro- 
1 


With an Essay on Daumier by Henri Frantz 
and an Essay on Gavarni by Octave Uzanne 














MEMOIRS OF MARTYR KING 


Being a Detailed Record of the Last Two Years 
of the Reign of His Most Sacred Majesty 
KING CHARLES THE FIRST, 1648-9 
Compiled by ALLEN FEA 
Author of “* The Flight of the King,” “ King Mon- 
mouth,” “After Worcester Fight,” etc. 

With upwards of a hundred Illustrations, many 
in Photogravure, including Relics 
$3.00 net Large 4to (12% x 10 inches) 


$35.00 net 














THE 
SPECIALIST 


A Novel 
By A. M, Irvine 
1z2mo $1.50 


BEFORE THE 


CRISIS 


A Novel 
By F. B. Mott 

















CAPTAIN AMYAS 


BEING THE CAREER OF D’ARCY AMYAS A Novel. Ry the author of 
Late Master of the R.M.S. Princess 


By DOLF WYLLARDE 


Author of ‘‘ Tue Story or Epen,” 


“ Tue Rat Trap” 


12mo $1.50 1zmo 





$1.50 12mo $1.50 


HELEN 
ALLISTON 
“ Elizabeth's Children "’ 
12mo $1.50 


SIR BEVILL 


A Romance 
By A. C. Thynne 
Illustrated by F. Lee 

Pettybridge 



































Joun Lane 


WRITE FOR XMAS LISTS 


67. FIFTH AVENUE 
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[rz couscecrs]]| Books of Value for the Holidays 








OF AMERICA | 
Bie lel THE COLLECE CIRL OF AMERICA 


By MARY CAROLINE CRAWFORD, Author of “‘ The Romance of old New 


England Rooftrees,”’ etc. 
Illustrated with 48 reproductions from photographs taken especially for the 
author. Net, $1.60. Postage extra. 
Appeals to a wide audience of parents, educators, girl graduates, and under- 
graduates, who will find it delightfully opportune, 








The Art Galleries of Europe 





THE ART OF THE LOUVRE 


By MARY KNIGHT POTTER, Author of ‘‘ The Art of The Vatican,” etc. 
Profusely illustrated with full-page plates in duogravure. Net, $2.00. Postage extra. 





The Cathedral Series 


THE CATHEDRALS OF SOUTHERN FRANCE 
By FRANCIS MILTOUN 


With eighty illustrations from original drawings, and many minor decorations 
by BLANCHE McManus. Net, $1.60. Postage extra. 


‘* A fascinating guide-book not only for travellers, but for students of history and lovers of Architecture and Art.” 
—Brooklyn Eagle. 


THE CATHEDRALS OF ENCLAND 8y MARY J. TABER 


An account of their distinguishing characteristics, together with anecdotes of their most noted bishops. 
Illustrated from photographs and portraits, decorated cover. 
Net, $1.60. Postage extra. 


AMONG 
ENGLISH INNS “The English Cathedrals have been written up from every nook and corner ; but Miss Taber 
has given them a new interest in the personal atmosphere of their half-forgotten bishops.” 
—Chicago Tribune. 


AMONG ENCLISH INNS 


By JOSEPHINE TOZIER 
Illustrated from photographs and pen-and-ink drawings by the author. 
Net, $1.60. Postage extra. 


** A valuable guide-book and much more than that.”—N. Y. Evening Post. 














The Art Lovers’ Library 


CLASSIC MYTHS IN ART 
By JULIA DeW. ADDISON, Author of ‘‘The Art of the Pitti Palace.” 


Profusely illustrated with nearly 100 reproductions from famous paintings. Net, $2.00. Postage extra. 


‘* Of peculiar interest to artists and those of artistic tastes. A beautiful example of the art of book-making.” 
—Chicago Chronicle, 








The Music Lovers’ Library 
THE MODERN COMPOSERS OF EUROPE 


By ARTHUR ELSON, Author of ‘‘A Woman’s Work in Music.” 
Fully illustrated with portraits. Net, $1.60. Postage extra, 








The Epoch Series 
DUMAS’ PARIS 


Uniform with ‘‘ Milton’s England,” etc. 
By FRANCIS MILTOUN, Author of ‘‘ Dickens’ London,” etc. 


Beautifully illustrated from rare contemporaneous prints and portraits. 
Net, $1.60. Postage extra. 








L. C. PAGE & COMPANY - Boston 
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Books of Value for the Holidays 








Travel Lovers’ Library 
ROMANTIC IRELAND ROME 








By M. F. and B. McM. MANSFIELD _ By 
Illustrated with nearly one hundred drawings by WALTER 
TAYLOR 

BLANCHE McCMANus, FIELD 

With its natural beauties, picturesque ruins and ; —_— 
romantic legends, the Emerald Isle appeals to A ares - history = loecet. — “ny 

; : : . comment on the most interesting city in the world, 

thousands who will thoroughly enjoy this delightful scholarly pe sympathetic. Sct 
account of an appreciative tour with its artistic and Illustrated with one hundred reproductions from 
unique illustrations, photographs selected by the author. : 


Each 2 vols. Decorated cover. Boxed, net, $2.40. Postage extra. 





THE FRIENDSHIP OF ART 
A Companion Volume to ‘‘ The Kinship of Nature.” 
By BLISS CARMAN, Author of ‘‘ The Pipes of Pan,” ‘‘ Sappho; One Hundred Lyrics,” etc. 
Illustrated with portrait frontispiece in photogravure. Boxed, $1.50. 


“ There is safe and sure hing and inspiration throughout these essays.”’—Boston Transcript. 








THE GOLDEN TREASURY OF AMERICAN SONCS 
AND LYRICS 
(New Portrait Edition.) Edited by FREDERIC LAWRENCE KNOWLES 
Illustrated with 33 portraits of famous poets. Boxed, $1.50. 








Very Latest Fiction 


THE PRISONER OF MADEMOISELLE 
By CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS, Author of ‘‘ The Heart of the Ancient Wood,” etc 
Illustrated by FRANK T. MERRILL. $1.50. 


A new romance by this brilliant author of Acadia, the land he loves and knows so well, which 
possesses the inimitable charm and artistic blending of adventure and romance of his best work. 








THE WATCHERS OF THE TRAILS 
A Companion Volume to ‘* The Kindred of the Wild.” 
By CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS 


With 49 full-page plates and many decorations from drawings by CHARLES LIVINGSTON BULL. 
Square 12mo. Cover design by AMy SACKER. $2.00. 
** Roberts is the Landseer of Literature.’’ 





A WOMAN OF THE WORLD 
By ELLA WHEELER WILCOX 


Author of ‘‘ Poems of Passion,” ‘* Three Women,” etc. 
Illustrated with portrait frontispiece in photogravure. Decorated cover. $1.50. 
‘A great white light upon the daily paths of life.”,—From an opinion by HELEN BRIDGEMAN. 








DELIGHTFUL DODD 
By ELLIOTT FLOWER, Author of ‘‘ The Spoilsmen,” etc. 
With four full-page plates and many text-cuts and decorations by FRANK T. 
MERRILL. Decorated cover. $1.50. 
In his new book of humor and romance in rural outing: the author of ‘‘ The 
Spoilsmen,” a tale of practical politics in a big city, oo aig that he is not a 
‘one-book writer” whose talent is limited to a single field. : 




























L. C. PAGE & COMPANY -__ Boston 
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**To say that a Bible is 
et the Oxford 
The New Editions will 





JUST ISSUED! 


OXFORD 


Teachers’ Bibles 


With New 2oth Century Helps ar- 


ranged in One Alphabetical Order. 


OXFORD 
S. S. Scholars’ Bibles 


With New Helps Under One Alpha- 
bet. 








**The most complete and best 
arranged of all the helps in vari- 
ous Bibles.” 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
AMERICAN BRANC 


H 
91 and 93 Fifth Ave., New York 


ea Oxford is outigent- 
mproving. 
oreve delightful su ise.”” 


— Christian Nation, 1904. 


JUST ISSUED! 
“ A quart in a pint measure.” 


Brevier Black Faced 


Large type in small compass. 


A TIME SAVER! 


OXFORD 
Cyclopedic Concordance 


Containing Helps, Dictionary, Glos- 
saries, Concordance, Maps, etc., in 
One Alphabetical Order. 75c. and $1. 





THE BOOK FOR ALL 


S. S. Scholars’ Treasury 
Cloth, 25 cents. 
“Should be in the hands of every 
Sunday-school scholar in the land.” 
— Christian Endeavor World, 1904. 





JUST ISSUED 
Oxford India-Paper Poets 


ONLY ONE INCH THICK 


$1.50 and $2.00 per volume upwards. 





DAINTY CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


READY NOVEMBER 15th 
OXFORD THUMB EDITION OF 


Dickens’ Christmas Stories 


5 vols. Lambskin, div. circ., gilt edges. $2.50 per set. 





‘* Should easily take first place among the cheaper editions of Dickens.” — 7he Dial, Chicago, II. 
THE FIRESIDE EDITION OF 


Charles Dickens’ Works 


Complete edition in 22 vols., crown 8vo, containing over 600 illustrations by Cruikshank, ‘* Phiz,” etc. 
* Cloth, $20.00 per set ; Venetian morocco, gilt top, $35.00 per set. 
*The volumes of the Cloth Edition may be obtained separately. Price, ‘$1.00 per volume. 





‘* A Phenomenon in Book-Making.”—New York Tribune. 
NOW READY 


The Oxford India Paper Dickens 


Complete edition in 17 vols., with over 600 illustrations. Contrast weight and measurement with 
corresponding books. Beautifully printed on the famous Oxford India Paper in long primer type, from 
$1.25 per vol. upward. 








For Sale by All Booksellers. Send for Catalogue 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


American Branch 91 and 93 FIFTH AVENUE New York City 
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Norman Duncan’s First Novel 


DR. LUKE of The LABRADOR 


“The production of a literary artist whose future eminence depends 
on his ability to turn out further stories not of better but as good 
quality asthis. . . . We should call him next of.kin to Mr.. Barrie.” 
—JOSEPH B. GILDER in The Critic. 


The Toronto Globe predicts that The Outlook editors agree that 
it “ will probably prove to be the it is among the choicest contribu- 
greatest book yet produced by tions to English literature that 
a native of Canada.” have come to their office. 


Cloth 











Ralph Connor from irresistible impulse has almost touched again upon 
the country which “The SKy Pilot” and “Black Rock” have 
immortalized. ‘The Prospector” deals with the days be- 


fore the smelter superseded the prospecting miner 
who panned gold, when the country was peo- 
am. pled but sparsely by a motley crowd of 


prospectors, cowboys, ne’er-do-wells, 
and fortune hunters. Cloth, $1.50 





By Pep rank A MILLION 24 FULL PAGE 


of his earlier books ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
T. Bullen SOLD Charles Livingston Bull 


Author of “‘ The Cruise of the Cachalot”’ and others. $1.75 net 


DENIZENS OF THE DEEP 


“Mr. Bullen has done for the dwellers of the sea what Kipling, Thomp- 
son Seton, and their followers have done for the frequenters of the jungle 
and forest. . . . A fascinating volume which owes nothing of its suc- 
cess to its precursors. It is a new and little understood world that is 
opened up, and the value of the book lies in its truth, its charm, and 
the lively sympathy with every living thing.” —V. Y. Tribune. 











Fleming H. Revell Company, Publishers 
New York, 158 Fifth Ave. Chicago, 63 Washington St. Toronto London Edinburgh 
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FIND 








LETTERS TO 
LITERARY 
STATESMEN 














BY THE 
AUTHOR OF 
DAPHNE 














AN 
AMERICAN 
GYPSY 








TYPICAL 
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INSTITUTIONS 











These are a few of the features arranged for 1905. 


The Critic Advertiser 


Ti 


THOREAU’S UNPUBLISHED JOURNAL 
The intimate reflections of this remarkable man. 
Copious extracts will appear in small installments — 
introduced in January, 1905, by anessay by BRAD- 
FORD TORREY, the Editor of the Journal. 


A brilliant series of anonymous letters, the author 
of which has obvious reasons for remaining unknown. 
The public men to whom these letters are addressed 
will forgive their occasional wickedness in consider- 
ation of their wit. 


The complete novelette by Miss Sherwood, pub- 
lished in THE ATLANTIC a year ago, stamped her 
as a writer of the first quality. A longer story from 
her .pen, “The Coming of the Tide,” will follow 
“ Isidro” as the leading serial for 1905. 

It is just a love story, with a woman and a man, a 
few other men and women, a dog, and the sea —all 
of it exquisitely written, and gleaming with poetry 
and humor. 


Few Americans have led so varied a life as C. G, 
Leland, author of the famous “ Hans Breitmann 
Ballads.” These biographical papers, by his niece, 
Elizabeth Robbins Pennell, reveal the many-sided 
character of this remarkable man and narrate his ad- 
ventures. 


Papers replete with humor and philosophy on 
“The Country Store,” “ The Grange,” etc. “ First- 
hand Reports of Experiences in the Everyday Life of 
a Prison Chaplain,” “A Census Taker,” “A News- 
paper Woman,” “A District Attorney,” etc. ; 


he 
MONTHLY 





THE DIARY 
































POET 
SCHOLAR 
AND REVO- 
LUTIONIST 











EXPERIENCES 
IN VARIOUS 
CALLINGS 








Political articles and Social 


Studies of the first importance will appear in each issue, but naturally cannot be definitely 
announced, as THE ATLANTIC follows the daily life of the country, and cannot foresee 


events. 
continued. 


TAKE YOUR CHOICE: 


Send four dollars now and receive THE ATLANTIC for 1905, with the October, 
November, and December issues of 1904 free, or send fifty cents for a trial sub- 
scription (October, November, and December), and remit for 1905 when you are 
sure you want it. 


35 cents a copy 


Important book reviews and literary essays and the Contributors’ Club will be 


$4.00 a year 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 4 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
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EVELYN BYRD 


By Georce CARY EGGLESTON, author of ‘‘A Carolina Cavalier,” ‘* Dorothy South,” etc. Dark red cloth, 
illustrated cover, rough edges, Five illustrations by Charles Copeland. Postpaid, $1.50. 
Dorothy South and other characters endeared to the readers of this author’s previous novels appear again 


‘*Mr. Eggleston has a large clientele of readers who take great delight in his fictional exploits, and in * Evelyn Byrd’ they 
will not be disappointed.’”’—Boston Transcript. 
“ M 


r. Eggleston knows his Virginians ; only one to the manner born could depict so accurately the pride, the nobility and 


the chivalry, in victory and defeat, of a race that freely poured out its life blood in leading the Confederacy’s forlorn hope,””— 
Review of Reviews. 


The LOVES of EDWY 


By Rose Cecit O’NEILL. Buckram cloth, illuminated cover, rough edges. Over sixty illustrations by 
the author. Postpaid. $1.50. 


“ The strength of the author’s writing, as to be expected, is in character delineation. The book is unique in construction. 
not only in its originality, but in its illustration. . .« The denouement is an unexpected one, and is worked out on nov 
lines which holds one’s curiosity —— to the very end.”’—Boston Herald. 

eis t! 


“ Though the central them ¢ mystery and passion of love, the story glints and flashes in the play of a pretty wit.”— 
Chicago Evening Post. 


Five Little Peppers and Their Friends 


By MARGARET SIDNEY, author of the famous ‘* Pepper” books, ‘‘Little Maid of Concord Town,” 
** Sally, Mrs. Tubbs,” etc. Eight illustrations by Eugenie M. Wireman. 12mo, cloth. Postpaid, $1.50. 
There were so many interesting friends of the Five Little Peppers, whose lives were only the faintest of outlines in the 
series Shae when Phronsie was grown up, that a volume devoted to this outer circle has been written to meet the persistent 
demand. 


Over five hundred thousand copies of the *‘ Pepper”? Books have already been sold, and the demand increases each year. 


LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY - = = = BOSTON 




















A STRONG COLONIAL NOVEL A CHOICE HOLIDAY GIFT 


itt DAILY CHEER By M. 

The 
Knitting VEAR BOOK: “Ses 
of the Souls Introduction by Rev. FRANCIS E. CLARK, D.D. 


366 pages, over 800 selections. Portrait Frontis- 
A Story of 17th Century Boston piece. $1.00 net; postpaid, $1.10. Edition 


By MAUD CLARK GAY de Luxe, burnt leather binding, all hand work, 


$2.00 net ; postpaid, $2.10. 


Six Illustrations in colors by Frank T. Merrill. “It is alovely volume. It is indeed a treasure of precious 
Cloth, 12mo. Price $1.50 gems.” —Bishop W, F. Mallalieu. 
rer ’ ale “* The readings in this delightful Year Book are not the 
“It is earnest, simple, and good.” —Badtimore News. 


hackneyed ones which we have been having over and over 

“ The book cannot fail to make a hit and assume its proper | again in such books, but are nearly all of them new, freshly 

place among the books of its kind dealing with the earlier culled from wide fields. They are full of inspiration and 

—_ of Te and especially of New England.” —/rovi- suggestion, and of a fine literary character. It is a beautiful 
nce (R. 1.) News. 


work.” —Rev. ¥. R. Miller, D.D. 


THE JUVENILE OF THE HOUR 
AMERICAN BOYS’ LIFE OF 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


Companion volume to ‘‘ American Boys’ Life of William McKinley” 


By EDWARD STRATEMEYER 
A book of intense interest to every American boy. Cloth, finely illustrated from 
photographs, $1.25. 
Also TWENTY other choice new books for boys and girls. The largest and best line offered by 
any publisher in America. Send for complete catalogue 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers BOSTON 
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“GETTING INTO PORT ARTHUR,” 


If you request it 


Mr. Hector Fuller, to whom we have 
referred on more than one occasion in the ° . 
past, has begun in The Reader Magazine ll | d h N - 
(Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis) we wi inc u € C € O 
a series of articles under the attractive 
title, ‘‘Getting into Port Arthur.’”’ The 
arrangement is peculiarly felicitous, since vember and Dece mber 
Mr. Fuller is the only correspondent who 
has penetrated the wonderful Russian 
fortress, and is, therefore, the only one : 
competent to discuss it with authority numbers free with sub- 
and information. 

The initial paper, ‘‘ Preparing for the 
Journey,”’ appears in the November num- rs . . 
ber of the lancoelon and acts rather as scriptions sent In now, 
an appetizer than as real nourishment; 
but it is extremely interesting, neverthe- “ne 
less, for it tells in a very crisp, engaging h . fi 
way the story of the war correspondent’s t us Siving you ourteen 
sorrows and disappointments—with the 
Japanese, at least—and confirms at all 

oints the conclusion, reached by Ameri- h fi h f 
ok readers some months ago, that the mont S or t € price O 
authorities never intended from the out- 
set to permit the outside world to obtain 5 . ° 
any news of the very least importance. b 

Mr. Fuller’s initial contribution, then, a y Cars subscri Pp tl on 9 
takes us to Cheefoo—“ dirty, ill-smelling, 
crowded, vermin-invested Cheefoo—from 
the garlic-reeking streets of which it was $32 OO 
a joy to look seaward across the waters of e ‘ 
the Gulf of Pe-chi-li, blue and tranquil 
under the blazing sun, and realize that, 
just eighty miles north with a little west- 
ing, lay Port Arthur, the goal of hope.”’ 
He had spent fruitless weeks in Japan, 
befooled by the officials, dogged by spies, 
fed with expectations, starved on disap- 

intment, constantly encouraged only to 
Uh dossive’, until, ‘‘sick of Japanese Ties ] he Reader 
and evasions,’’ he sailed for China, deter- 
mined to see something at whatever risk e 
tohimself. So, the first installment leaves M 
us in Cheefoo with Mr. Fuller casting aAgaZine 
about for means of reaching Port Arthur. 
He “‘ got there,” as we all now know, and 
the story of that incident is full of prom- 
ise. The combination of actual experi- 
ence, established integrity, and a brilliant 
gift of narrative is very rare in these days 
of rumors, roorbacks, and pretentions. 
We shall look for Mr. Hector Fuller’s . 
contributions with eager expectation. The Bobbs- M errill & O. 

It will be a comfort in our declining 
years to recall the fact that we had at 


least one or two truthful pictures “from Publishers - Indianapolis 


the front.” — Washington Post. 
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some Little, Brown & Co.’s New Books 















“ Anything more humorous than the Susan Clegg stories would be hard to 
find.””—JEANNETTE L. GILDER, Editor of ‘‘ The Critic.” 


SUSAN CLEGG 


And Her Frnuend MRS. LATHROP 


By ANNE WARNER, author of ‘* A Woman’s Will,’’ etc. 
With frontispiece. 227 pages, 12mo. $1.00 postpaid 








A fanciful tale of Modern Arctic Exploration A book of finely imagined stories 


The Princess Thora Painted Shadows 


By HARRIS BURLAND, author of ‘‘ Dacobra.”” [Hl- | By RICHARD Le GALLIENNE, author of ‘‘ The Quest 


lustrated. 360 pages, 12mo0. $1.50. of the Golden Girl,” etc. 337 pages, 12mo0. $1.50. 
A stirring romance of Early Michigan A heroine with a genuine love for song 


The Wolverine Sweet Peggy 


By ALBERT L. LAWRENCE, Illustrated. 341 pages, | By LINNIE SARAH HARRIS. Illustrated. 280 
1zmo. $1.50. pages, 12mo. $1.50. 





ITALY AND ITS PEOPLE DESCRIBED 


ROMA BEATA 


Letters from the Eternal City. By Maud Howe 


With illustrations from drawings by John Elliott, and photographs 
8vo, gilt top, in box, $2.50 net. Postpaid, $2.70 


The author is a keen observer, gets very close to the life of the Roman people, 
and records her impressions in a most entertaining manner. 





A Sane and Intelligent Guide to the Work of Our Later Poets 


THE YOUNGER AMERICAN POETS 


By JESSIE B. RITTENHOUSE With 14 portraits. $1.50 net. Postpaid, $1.65 
New Edition of a Book for All Art Lovers 


THE OLD MASTERS AND THEIR PICTURES 


By SARAH TYTLER 
With 20 full-page reproductions of the masterpieces of famous painters. 12mo, gilt top, in box. $2.00 


A New Annotated and Illustrated Edition of 


THE POEMS OF DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI 


Annotated by his brother, WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI 


Printed from new type at the Astolat Press on hand-made paper, and illustrated with 20 full-page 
ye iy es reproductions of paintings by Rossetti. 2 vols. Foolscap 4to. Cloth, extra, $12.00 net. 
imited Edition. 








trated Catatogue LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, “mass* 
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SCRIBNER’S NEW IMPORTATIONS 


AN IMPORTANT ART WORK 
ROMNEY 


A BIOGRAPHICAL AND CriTICAL Essay, with a complete CATALOGUE RAISONNE OF HIs 
Works. By Humpory Warp and W. Roserts. With 70 photogravure illustrations. 
2 vols., 4to. Edition-de-luxe on Japanese paper (limited to 350 copies), $80.00 net. © Edi- 
tion on special paper (limited to 500 copies), $50.00 net. 


This very handsome and complete work has been made indispensable to everyone inter- 
ested in Romney’s Art by the inclusion, for the first time, of his Diaries, Note-Books, Let- 
ters, and other MS. material of great value, only recently available. 


IN ENGLISH HOMES 


THE INTERNAL CHARACTER, FURNITURE, AND ADORNMENTS OF SOME OF THE Most NOoTA- 
BLE Houses OF ENGLAND. Historically depicted from photographs specially taken by 
CHARLES LATHAM. With 412 beautiful illustrations. 4to, $15.00 net. 


A superb book, profusely illustrated, displaying the interiors of many of England’s 
most beautiful and historic houses, and providing a wealth of illustration for the architect, 
decorator, and lover of artistic surroundings. 


MADAME DU BARRY 


By H. Nort Wr11as, author of ‘ Madame de Pompadour,” ‘Madame de Montespan,”’ 
and “‘ Madame Recamier.”’ With photogravure and other illustrations. 4to, $7.50 net. 


A handsome book on this famous woman written with the charm and historical accuracy 
that characterize the author’s previous volumes. 


IMPRESSIONIST PAINTING 


Its GENESIS AND DEVELOPMENT. By Wynrorp DEwHurRST. With 5 full-page plates in 
colors and 84 beautiful halj-tone illustrations. Large 8vo, $9.00 net. 


A comprehensive book on this most important development of Modern Painting, author- 
itatively written and beautifully illustrated by selected pictures. 


TURNER'S LIBER STUDIORUM 


By J. M. W. Turner. With an historical introduction by C. F. Bert. With 71 full-page 
reproductions of the original engravings. Oblong 8vo, $4.00 net. 


A most satisfactory reproduction of this marvellous series of studies of Landscape by the 
greatest of English landscape artists, heretofore only to be had at great expense. 


GAINSBOROUGH 


And His Place in English Art. By Sir WALTER ARMSTRONG, Director of the National Gal- 
lery, Ireland, and author of ‘‘Sir Joshua Reynolds,” etc. With 48 full-page halj-tone 
alustrations and 8 photogravure plates. 8vo, $3.50 net. 


TITIAN 


Titian. By Dr. Grorc GRonav, author of “Leonardo da Vinci.” With 54 full-page 
illustrations. (The Library of Art.) Sq. 12 mo, $2.00 net. 


Already Published in the ‘‘Lrprary oF Art,” Holroyd’s ‘‘ Michelangelo,” Lord Balcarres’s 
“ Donatello,” Dimier’s ‘French Painting in the 16th Century.” 


OLD CLOCKS AND WATCHES 


AND THEIR MAKERS. Being an Historical and Descriptive Account of the Different Styles of 
Clocks and Watchcs of the Past, in England and Abroad. By F.J. Britten. Second 
Edition, much enlarged. With 700 illustrations. ‘Thick 8vo, $7.50 net. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York 
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FREDERICK WARNE & CO.’S 


Publications Suitable for Holiday Gifts 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 





A NEW ART PUBLICATION 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY «onvom 


The text by GUSTAVE GEFFROY, the well-known ‘‘Art Savant.” 


The Historical Introduction by SIR WALTER 


ARMSTRONG, Director of the National Gallery, Ireland, and late Curator of the National Gallery, London, 


Che illustrations consist of 57 full-page plates in photogravure and 155 smaller half-tones in the text. Exceptional care has been 
tak.: with the mechanical production of the illustrations, which we believe worthily represent the priceless treasures of this world- 


famcus coilection. 


Size, demy 4to (12 x 8}? inches). Choicely bound in quarter vellum, cloth sides and gilt top. Price, act, $10.00, 


By wail or express, 35 cts. additional. 





NEWNES’ ART LIBRARY 


Adequate reproductions in monochrome of the work of the great 
masters of the past and present in painting and sculpture. Each 
volume with a brief biographical sketch by some well-known 
authority, full lists of known examples, from 40 to 60 full-page il- 
lustrations, and photogravure frontispiece. Size, 9} x 63 inches ; 
artistic vellum and paper boards, per volume, $1.25. 


ALREADY ISSUED 


. The Work of Botticelli 6. Raphael (Santi) 

. Sir Joshua Reynolds 7. Paul Veronese 

. The Work of Velasquez 8. Sir E. Burne-Jones 
. Benozzo Gozzoli 

. Constable’s Sketches in 


To be followed by others 
Oil and Water Color 


at short intervals 





A New Romance, the Scene of which is Latd in an Interesting 
Period of Engiand’s History 


A PRINCE OF CORNWALL 


A Story of Glastonbury and the West in the Days of Ina 
of Wessex 


By Cuarzes W. Wuist cer, author of ** King Alfred’s Viking,” 
** Havelock the Dane,” etc. Illustrations by Lancelot Speed. 
12mo, cloth, stamped in colors. Price, $1.50. 

This book introduces the reader to a period hitherto little 
touched by the novelist, the stirring days when the West Briton 
was making his final stand against the tide of Saxon Conquest 
under Gerent and Ina, whe tanee prominently in the narrative. 
The plot unfolds an interesting love story, the principal charac- 
ters in which will charm all by their freshness. 

“We are glad to welcome this well-told story of adventure 


« . . will be appreciated by all readers who seek stirring tales.” 
—The Sun (Balto.) 





A DELIGHTFUL ALBUM OF PICTURES 


JAPAN 


IN PICTURES 


68 exquisite half-tone pictures of Japanese landscapes, gardens, street life, marine views, temples, etc, With descriptive word 


pictures by Douglas Sladen. 


Size, 9} x Tj inches (oblong), art binding, $1.25. 
‘* The best collection of photographs of Japan that we have seen. 


. « + The pictures are remarkable.”— 7he Sun (Balto.), 





A VERY CLEVER STORY OF MYSTERY 


MR. QUIXLEY OF THE GATE HOUSE 


By Curist1An Lys, author of ‘“‘ The Mystery of Ladyplace,” etc. 


Illustrated, 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.25. 





Artistic Little Books for Little People 





‘« Only a good child ought to find one of these books in his stocking on Christmas morning.’’— 7he Chicago Tribune. 


A COLLECTION OF VERY CLEVER PICTURES 


JOHNNY CROW’S GARDEN 


With numerous colored and pen-and-ink drawings by L. Leste 
Brooke. Tinted art boards, white cloth back, with inlet colored 
design, and end papers, by the artist. Size, 8}x6} inches. 
Price, $1.00 ne#. 

_ This is a quaint and half-forgotten Nursery Ballad of the Pan- 

jandrum type, affording, in the account of all the animals who 


visited Johnny Crow in his garden, admirable scope for humorous 
treatment on the part of this clever artist. 


‘‘THE NURSERY RHYME BOOK’”’ 
Compiled and with an interesting introduction by ANDREW 
Lane. Illustrated with 100 pen-and-ink full-page drawings, artistic 
head and tail pieces, etc., by L. Lzsurz Brooke. Square crown 


5vo. Bound in cloth, with original design by the artist, and gilt 
edges. Price, $2.00, 





Two New ‘ Peter Rabbit’’ Books 


By Beatrix Potter. Uniform in general size and appear- 

ance with her former successes. 
THE TALE OF BENJAMIN BUNNY 

The Further Adventures of Master Peter Rabbit in Mr. Mc- 
Gregor’s Garden. Size, 54x44 inches, Art boards, inlaid design 
oncover. Price, 50 cents. 

THE TALE OF TWO BAD MICE 

By Beatrix Potrrr. Uniform with the above. Price, 50 cts. 


The story of two little mice and the fun they had in the doll’s 
house of Jane and Lucinda. 


ALSO BY THE SAME AUTHOR 
THE TALE OF PETER RABBIT 
THE TALE OF SQUIRREL NUTKIN 


THE TAILOR OF GLOUCESTER 


All in art board bindings, with an inlaid design on the cover. 
Each, 50 cts. ‘ 





S6 East 22d Street 


*,* Of all booksellers, or postpaid on receipt of price from the publishers. 
[CATALOGUE MAILED FREE] 


New York City 
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The Only Complete Record of the English Language in Existence 


Funk & 
Wagnalls 


STANDARD 


Newly Revised 
and 
Enlarged 


DICTIONARY 


LARGEST 
VOCABULARY 


Defines nearly 
100,000 more terms 
than any other Dic- 
tionary—and they are 
all living parts of the 
language. 

Sun, New York:—“As regards its 
vocabulary, this dictionary far 
surpasses all of its rivals.” 


MOST CONVENIENT DICTIONARY 


The most common meaning of the 
word is given first—then in their order 
the rarer, archaic, obsolescent, and ob- cui 
solete meanings—the etymology is 
given last. 

Atlantic Monthly :—** This simple change 
is so admirable, so truly popular, that it 
is astounding it has never been thought 
of and put into play before.” 


AUTHORITY ON SPELLING 

AND PRONUNCIATION 

Disputed spellings and pronuncia- 
tions have been passed upon by lead- 
ing philologists in the American, 


) at Paris Exposition 


apan, Czar of 


A SUMPTUOUS 
HOLIDAY GIFT 


Sent FREE for ex- 
amination to any 
responsible man 
or woman in the 
United States. 


Awarded the Grand Prize (“istes') St. Louis Exposition 
A Gold Medal (fishes Aware 
Two Medals at Pan-American Exposition 


President of France Presents a Sevres 
Vase in its Honor 


Special Decoration Conferred by 
Sultan of Turkey in its Honor 


The late Queen Victoria, King Edward 
Vil., Emperor of J 
Russia, Emperor any, 
President of United States, 
and nearly all the other 
great rulers of the 
world have pro- 
red it. 


257 eh 


ND 
SPECIALISTS— 


Leaders in all de- 
partments of knowl- 
. edge — were engaged 

upon it. 

The Critic, New York:—**No 


dictionary ever had so many or 
so able editors.” 


CONTAINS FEATURES FOUND 
IN NO OTHER 


An infallible guide to correct use 
of capital initial letters. -The only 
scientific system for the compound- 
ing of words. Excels in num- 
ber and exactness of quotations to 
verify or illustrate the meanings of 
words. Gives tens of thousands of 
exact discriminations in the mean- 
ings of words; explains and illus- 
trates the use of prepositions; corrects 
faults in pronunciation and diction. 
The simplest and most practical 
system of respelling for pronuncia- 
tion. Has more synonyms than any 





English, Canadian, Australian, and 
Indian Universities, and the pre- 
ferred are given, also the pronun- 
ciations of all other important dic- 
tionaries. 


The Observer, New York: —‘So 


X 
thoroughly have disputed spell- 


ings and pronunciations been dealt with that we have 
%, % consensus of the best judgment of the English- 
%, speaking world.” ; 
Cr. 


Dec. “ EXCELS IN ILLUSTRATIONS 


Funk & % One illustration alone, that of ‘‘Gems,”’ 
ee. made under the supervision of George 
OMPANY, . 
New York City. @ F. Kunz, the gem expert of Tif- 
Please send me “,  fany’s,and lithographed by Prang, 

cost nearly $5,000. And it is 


for examination, car- 
Tiage free, a copy of ‘J 
only one of many. 


your new Standard Dic- % 
tionary, in two volumes, Q 
bound in ful] Russia leather, 2 
price $27.00. It is understood ¢& 
that I may retain this work for %, 
five days, and if then 1 do not care % 
for it, I will return it to you at 
yourexpense. If retained, I will re- cA 
mit to you $2.00 as the initial payment, cs 
within six days of receipt of the Diction- 2 
ary by me, and $2.00 each month untilthe @ 
leas regular price of the Dictionary, 4 
8 paid. 


to us at our expense. 


Get this Great, New 


Dictionary for the 

Holidays — Pay 

for it Next 
Year. 


other. The only Dictionary that 
gives antonyms. Gives correct pro- 
nunciation of proper names, inclu- 
ding those of celebrities, living or 
dead; pronunciation of all Bible 
and Apocryphal names, as well as 
geographical names. It gives a full 
list of irregular plurals with rules governing their 
formation, etc., etc. 

U. S. Patent Office, A. G. Wilkinson, M.A., Ph.D.:— 
“The most perfect dictionary ever made in any language.” 
Hon. John Hay, Secretary of State :—* The great value and 
importance of the work are apparent at the first glance.” 
Herald, New York :—*It is the most satisfactory and 
complete dictionary yet printed.” 


St. James’s —— (weekly edition St.James’s Gazette) :— 
“It should be the pride of literary America as it is the 
admiration of literary England.” 


OUR SPECIAL HOLIDAY OFFER—NO MONEY NEEDED NOW 


To every responsible man or woman who signs and returns to us the Examination Form before Dec. 
20, 1904, we will send the Dictionary free (charges prepaid by us). 
it closely, compare it with any other dictionary you may have in hand. If you are then convinced 
that it is all we claim for it, and you desire to purchase, send $2.00 as a first payment, and the 
remainder of the purchase 


Keep it for five days, examine 


ice in instalments of $2.00 each m rwise return the wor 


onth. Othe 
COSTS ONLY ABOUT 7c A DAY FOR A SHORT TIME TO OWN IT. 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 


NEW YORK AND LONDO 
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Some Attractive New Publications 








The Roosevelt Doctrine 


Mr.. Roosevelt’s Expressions on Public Weal. $1.00 


Captain Hidd and Other Charades 


A Delightful Book of Entertainment, By Florence L. SAHLER. $1.00 


Six Incursions (By a Predatory Pew) 
Into Some Theologic Fastnesses 


By Epwarp AuGustus Jenks, A.M. $1.25 


Sceur Marie: A Poem 


of Theosophical Import. By Mary RanpALt Suippey. $1.00 


A Little Tragedy at Tien-Tsin 


A Clever Volume of Fiction. By Frances AYMAR MATHEWS. $1.50 


Ben Jonson’s 


Three Masques 


An exquisite Gift-Book. $4.50 


ROBERT GRIER COOKE 


3507 FIFTH AUENUE, NEW YORK 


American Publication Office of THE BURLINGTON MAGAZINE, Ltd., of London 


Subscriptions and American Advertisements Received 














J.P. Morgan & Co. 





Wall Street, cor. Broad, New York 





DREXEL & CO. 


Cor. of 5th and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 


MORGAN, HARJES & CO. 


3! Boulevard Haussmann 
PARIS 


DOMESTIC and FOREIGN BANKERS 


Deposits received subject to Draft. Securities 
bought and sold on commission. Interest al- 
lowed on Deposits. Foreign Exchange. Com- 
mercial Credits. Cable Transfers. Circular 
Letters for Travelers, available in all parts of 
the world. 


AMttorneys and Agents of 
Messrs. J. S. MORGAN & CO. 
No. 22 Old Broad S$t., London 











French Calendars 


With daily quotations from the best French 
authors, at prices 40c., 50c., 60c., 75c., $1.00, 
$1.25 and $1.50 each, postpaid. 


VICTOR HUGO’S WORKS IN FRENCH 
LES MISERABLES. 


cloth, $6.50. 

LES MISERABLES. (Abridged.) 1 vol., r2mo, cloth, $1.50; 
half morocco, $3.00. 

NOTRE-DAME DE PARIS. 2 vols., r2mo, 200 illustrations, 
half morocco, $6.00 ; cloth, $3.00. 

QUATREVINGT-TREIZE. x vol., r2mo, half morocco, $3.00; 
cloth, $1.50. 

LES TRAVAILLEURS DE LA MER. 
half morocco, $3.00 ; cloth, $1.50. 


FRENCH GAMES 

FRENCH CONVERSATION CARDS. Novel. 50 cents. 
DIVIDED PROVERBS. (In Four languages.) 50 cents. 
JEU DES ACADEMICIENS. Wit and wisdom. 75 cents. 
CITATIONS DES AUTEURS FRANCAIS. 75 cents. 
JEU DE CONNAISSEZ-VOUS PARIS? 75 cents. 
THE TABLE GAME. Everything on the dining-room table. 

75 cents. 


MISCELLANEOUS ENGLISH BOOKS 


STEDMAN’S COMPLETE POCKET GUIDE TO EUROPE. 
Accurate, concise, handy. 1 vol., full leather binding, $1.25. 

SIMPLE RULESFOR BRIDGE. By K.N. Steele, a ‘* bridge” 
authority. 2nd edition, revised, 25 cents. 

SHAKESPEARE: His Critics and Lovers. (A Perpetual 
Calendar.) Not only useful, but instructive. $1.00. 


5 vols., r2mo, half morocco, $13.50; 


1 vol., r2mo, half 


Send for catalogue of additional books for the holidays at 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS’ 


851 and 853 Sixth Avenue 
N. W. Cor. 48th St. (No branch stores) NEW YORK 
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Secret History 
of To-day 


Being Revelations of a 


Diplomatic Spy 


By ALLAN UPWARD 


tzmo. Illustrated. $1.50 


A diplomatic Sherlock Holmes 
has given the ‘* ¢rue history ” of 
anumber of the darkest 
mysteries of recent years, such 
as ‘‘ The Blowing-up of the 
‘Maine,’” ‘* The Dreyfus Af- 
fair,” ‘‘The Death of King 
Humbert,” etc. The explana- 
tions will be found to fit in 
very plausibly with the known 
historical events. 


‘** The audacity of these tales startles 
as well as fascinates the reader.””— 
Town and Country. 





The Garden of Years 
and Other Poems 


By GUY WETMORE 
CARRYL 


With an Introduction by 
Edmund Clarence Stedman 
anda Frontispiece in Color 
by Maxfield Parrish 


1z2mo. Net, $1.25. 
(By mail, $1.35) 


Although the late Guy Wet- 
more Carry] was chiefly known 
for his clever fiction and light, 
humorous verse, he was also the 
author of many very beautiful 
serious poems. These have been 
collected from the various 
magazines in which they first) ) © 
oye and with the addition 
new material they are now 
presented in book form. The} 
selection is Mr. Carryl’s own, 
as the volume was practically 
in readiness for the press at the 
time of his death. 


Green Mansions é:etrest 


cal Forest 
By W. H. HUDSON 
1zmo, Net, $1.20. (By mail, $1.35) 


“ A romance that can fairly be described as remarkable. The 
author — with admirable picturesqueness and with 
remarkable clearness and with keen literary appreciation the 
natural surroundings and the characters of the South Ameri- 
can Indians. . . . A book that should on no account be 
missed by those who appreciate what is rare and fine in 
fiction.”"—Atheneum, 


Bucking the Ba ata 


By CHARLES J. 
STEEDMAN 
Illustrated by 

Charles M. Russell 

1z2mo. Net, $1.50. 

(By mail, $1.65) 


A chronicle of Western life 
in the good old days by an 
ex-cowboy. The stcr is 
told simply and withou. ex~ 
aggeration, but the pictur- 
ueness of the author’s 
style, and the thrilling ex 
periences through which he 
passed, makeit as fascinating 
asaromance. The illustra- 
tions are specially drawn by 
eo M. Russell, which is 
Deer d that they are 
bot spirited and true to life. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


27 and 29 WEST 23d STREET 


GPPUTNAM'’S SONS 986 


NEW YORK 


When writing to Advertisers please mention THE CRITIC 
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By SARAH P. McLE GREEN 
author of 


A-QUINTETTE “CAPE COD FOLKS” THE GOOD OF 
OF GRAYCOATS and THE WICKED 


By EFFIE BIGNELL ** VESTY OF THE BASINS” By OWEN KILDARE 


The author of ‘‘ Mr. Chupes “Mrs. Greene at her best.” = i 
and Miss Jenny’? tells here a ages Author of ‘‘ My Mamie Rose 
charming, sympathetic story Illustrated, $1.25. Strong tales from the au- 


of the five pet squirrels who eenehe : 
| came to live with her after Ewe se | thor’s early life on the Bow- 
: the robins died. Ill., net Po daa § au ery. A volume of unusual 


$1.00; postage, 8 cts. Se i er interest. 75 cts. 
t Pea er 


THE APPRECIATION OF SCULPTURE 


By RUSSELL STURGIS 


65 full-page illustrations, net $1.50; postage, 14 cts. Special Edition, net $3.00 ;. postage, 24 cts. 
A companion to ‘‘HOW TO JUDGE ARCHITECTURE,” by the same author, 
and “ PICTORIAL COMPOSITION,” by Henry R. Poore. 


‘*Both useful and attractive—furnishes a solid groundwork for an understanding of art.”— Zhe 
Chicago Record-Herald, 


Have you seen the revised editions of the 

TH E ROLFE Rolfe Shakespeare in limp leather? They 

SHAK ESPEARE {x are books every book-lover and Shake- 
“1, spearean student will want. ° 

The Latest Revisions tees §€8IN LIMP LEATHER. Each volume, 


of All Volumes 3 =ae—aey net 90 cents; 40 volumes, boxed, $36.00. 


























Two Striking Christmas Books 


OLD The most attractive Christmas Book 
% of the year in text, binding, and 


LOVE STORIES Fy sete. 
BN Za. Marginal designs in color. Illus- 
RETO LD PS trated and decorated, net $1.50; post- 
1 age, I0 cts, 
By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE Yrs Have you read Mr. Le Gallienne’s ‘‘How 
A Book for Lovers and Book-lovers 4 to Get the Best Out of Books’’ ? 








OUR MEE = Recollections of Dr. Cuyler’s Christ- 
mases—a Christmas book which will 


CH RISTMAS appeal to all. 


TI DES Sumptuous binding and marginal 
By designsin red. Illustrated, net $1.50; 
Dr. THEODORE L. CUYLER | | postage, Io cts. 








THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 33-37 E.17th Street, NEW YORK 
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BOOKS FOR PRESENTS — 


The Connotsseur’s Library 








A Series of Twenty Works on Art 
(mo more and no less) 


Edited by CYRIL DAVENPORT 
of the British Museum 


All collectors of works of art should welcome 
the appearance of these volumes, as they will 
prove indispensable books of reference to all 
persons interested in collecting. Most of the 
so-called Minor Arts will be separately and 
fully dealt with from the historical, antiqua- 
rian, and artistic points of view by writers of 
acknowledged authority in their particular 
subjects. 
The volumes are royal octavo, the type fine 
and legible, the paper of the best quality, 
, and the illustrations produced by the finest 
(Reduced from photogravure) processes. 


The following volumes are now ready: 


Mezzotints 


By CYRIL DAVENPORT 
With 40 Full-page Illustrations in Photogravure. Net, $6.75 


‘** A valuable and complete monograph. The author is fully equipped for his task by 
historical study and by technical knowledge. He has the sensitive eye of the expert, 
and he is, therefore, a skilled guide for the collector, The photogravures present 
charming copies of precious masterpieces.” — Scotsman. 


Porcelain 


By EDWARD DILLON 
With 42 Full-page Illustrations (28 in color). Net, $6.75 


This work traces the history of Porcelain both in the Far East and in the West. Mr. 
Dillon dwells upon the commanding position that China has occupied in that history, and 
illustrates the steps by which the Porcelain of China found its way to the adjacent lands 
of Korea and Japan as well as to the nearer East, and finally to Europe. 


SEND FOR FULL DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 
27 and 29 WEST 23d STREET : : : NEW YORK 


GPPUTNAM'S SONS % 


When writing to Advertisers please mention THE CRITIC 
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BOOKS FOR PRESENTS 
The Kaiser as He Is 


or, The Real William I]. By HENRI de NOUSSANNE. Translated by- 
Walter Littlefield, author of “‘ The Truth about; Dreyfuss.’ 12io." $ 


A series of excellent sketches—intimate, lifelike, gtapliic—dealing with every.phase of 
character and action of the German Emperor, ddmestic, social, political, national, and * 
international. Both in private and public life he is always doing or saying something 
new or astonishing: The variety and — of the ‘actor aie Son indifference and 


banishes boredom, 


A Book of 
Ghosts 


By S. BARING-GOULD 
12mo. Illustrated. $1.50 


There is an irresistible fascination in a good ghost 
story even for the most sceptical, and these tales of 
uncanny events and mysterious apparitions, are all 
of the best. If any reader imagines himself proof 
against the spell of ghost stories, let him sit up 
late at night and read ‘‘ Pomps and Vanities,”’ or 
indeed any one of the strange tales in the ‘* Book 
of Ghosts.”’ 


The Cobain of 
England 


Translated from **Der Weltkrieg” Of 
AUGUST NIEMANN by J. H. FREESE. 
I2mo. “$1.50 
This‘ famous romance (now ‘selling in’-its~ 25th 
thousand in the original) takes as its leading motive 
the combination of the continental forces against 
Great Britain. -It opens with a vivid account of the 
loss of India by the British to the Russians, and 
concludes with an even more realistic description 
of the sea-fight off Flushing, and the triumphant 

entry of the German army into England. 


Heroes of the Nations 


r2mo. Illustrated. Each, net, $1.35. Half leather, net, $1.60. 
(Postage, 15 cents) 


38. Wellington 


Soldier and Statesman and the Revival 
of the Military Power of England 


By W. O’CONNOR MORRIS 


39. Constantine the Great 


The Re-Organization of the Empire and 
the Triumph of the Church 


By J. B. FIRTH 


The Story of the United States 


By EDWIN ERLE SPARKS 
Two volumes. Nos. 70 and 71 in Story of the Nations. Fully Illustrated. 12mo. 
Each, net, $1.35. Half leather, net, $1.60. (Postage, 15 cents) 


These two volumes tell the story of the United States. They.show how the phrase ‘‘ the 
United States is” has been slowly and unconsciously evolved in the process of time from 
the earlier practice of saying ‘‘ the United States are.” 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED HOLIDAY CATALOGUE 


27 and 79 WEST 23d STREET 


GPPUTNAM'S SONS 
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Edgar Allan Poe 


Complete Works 








Edited, with introduction, by Charles F. Richardson, Pro- 
fessor of American Literature, Dartmouth College. Illustrated 
with 72 original designs by F.S. Coburn .’. oe oh eae 


Knickerbocker Edition 













Printed from a new font of 10-point antique type, of pecu- 
liar distinctness and beauty, on deckle-edge paper. 


10 vols., 12°, cloth, full gilt backs, gilt tops, per set, $12.50. 


‘*Mr. Frederick Simpson Coburn, the illustrator, has acquitted 
himself with remarkable feeling and ability. Indeed, he is one of the 
best iJlustrators of Poe we have ever encountered, and thelist of 
artists who have attempted to express the poet’s strange ideas is a long 
one.” —New York Tribune, 








In typography, illustrations, and all mechanical details, the Knickerbocker Edition 
is the most satisfactory set at a moderate price that has yet been made. 


HANDY VOLUME EDITION 


The Tales of Edgar Allan Poe 


With 61 illustrations by F. S. Coburn 
Printed on light, flexible paper, in large, clear, type 
5 volumes, 16° 
Flexible cloth . ; ; ; . . $1.00 
Flexible leather : ; : 3 ; 1.25 













Uniform with the above Hugo 


‘* Poe was the Prince of 


The Poems of Edgar | ““""™"™ 


Swinburne 


‘*The power of Poe 
Allan Poe grows wider and strikes 


deeper as time advances.” 





With 11 illustrations by F. S.-Coburn 


1 volume, 16° Whitman 
‘* By final judgment he 
Flexible cloth ; ; ‘ ; ‘ . . $1.00 must be classed with the 


electric lights of imagin- 
ative literature, brilliant 
The six volumes are put up in a box. and dazzling.” 


Flexible leather. . ; : ; , : 1.25 











New York G, P, PUTNAM’S SONS London 
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$2.00 A Year 


(52 ISSUES) 


10 Cents A Cony 


THE INDEPENDENT is not a class publica- 

tion. It is an up-to-date national and interna=- 

tional illustrated weekly with sixty pages of reading 

matter. It is divided into four main departments in 
which everything of importance in the whole world is treated. 


THE SURVEY OF THE WORLD—A luminous and strictly 
unbiased account of the important events of the 
week told in brief paragraphs. It is a time-saver. 


EDITORIALS—T ue InpEPENDENT'’s interpretation of these 
events, discussed positively and fearlessly in every 
field of thought—Art, Ethics, Literature, Politics, 
Religion, Science, Sociology, etc. 


SIGNED ARTICLES—By the leading authorities in the 
world. “THE INDEPENDENT prints more articles 
from the ablest writers than any other paper in 
the United States.” 


BOOK. REVIEWS—AIl “the important books published in 
the English language reviewed by critics of 
authority who cannot. be deceived by what is 
faulty or trivial. A helpful guide to the book 
lover and book buyer. 


For $2.00 a year THE INDEPENDENT gives more in quantity and oO 
quality than any monthly or weekly magazine in the United States. ‘ 250 
& 





y THE 


Special Offer to New Subscribers Ca INDEPENDENT 


Four Weeks Free. 6 New York: 


We will send you THE INDEPENDENT until January Ad TERTE mer sethecesey 4 foodies 
1, 1906, for $2.00, payable 25 cents down and $1.75 1, 1906, for $2.00. I enclose 
anuary 1st \or $2.00 in one remittance if you pre- 25 cents, the balance, $1.75, I 
er), if the accompanying coupon is sent us. will send January 1, 1905. 
This gives you the remaining issues of this 
year free, so the sooner you accept the offer 
the more issues you will get. 
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Staying Power 


FOR THE 


TIRED BRAIN 


Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate keeps the mind clear, 
the nerve steady and the 
body strong—a boon to the 
overworked officeman, 
teacher and student. 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate. 











WHO KNOWS 


the good and the bad points 
of all typewriters buys the 


Remington 


Remington Typewriter Co. 
327 Broadway, New York 








WHY “PAGANS”? 





EVERY 
PAIR 
WARRANTED 





pp 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


HOSE SUPPORTER 


FRONT PAD BELT 


Giving the Popular 
Straight Front Effect 
CORRECT, HYGIENIC, 
COMFORTABLE 


OF YOUR DEALER 


Or Sample Mailed 
(Cott.,25c. Mer.,50c. Silk, 75c.) 
on receipt of price. 


GEORGE FROST CO., Makers 
Boston, Mass. 
Licensed ander Pat., Dec. §, 1899. 











or darbarian, and as used by Christians means an 

idolatrous or godless man—a heathen: A 

heathen means a heather-man, bushman or say- 
age! Now consider the absurdity of. applying this 
term pagan to the old Greek Philosophers, Socrates, 
Plato, and Aristotle, three of the greatest minds in the 
history of religion, ethics, and philosophy. These men 
were not rustics or barbarians and not godless, but emi- 
nently ‘* godly,” and represented the highest urban 
culture. In their works will be found the most ex- 
alted conceptions of God, the Soul, and a life of virtue. 
In the words of Socrates, 500 years before the New 
Testament was written, will be found a clearer statement 
of the doctrine of the immortal soul and its future 
states of probation, reward, and punishment than can 
be found in any part of the Bible. And in Plato's 
Dialogues will be found a perfect statement of the 
Golden Rule, 400 B. C., and also a full statement of 
the modern utilitarian theory of ethics in terms identi- 
cal with that given by our greatest modern evolutionist, 
Herbert Spencer. To get a true idea of **pagan” 
teachings and correct popular misconceptions, read Vol. 
I of Evolution of Ethics by The Brooklyn Ethical 
Association, entitled Zhe Ethics of the Greek Philoso- 
phers, by Prof. Jas. H. Hyslop, 333 pages, 21 illus 
trations, including many portraits of the philosophers. 
and a Life of Socrates. 


Price, $2.00 at all Booksellers. 


ie HE term “‘ pagan ”’ literally means viliager, rustic, 





CHAS M. HIGGINS &*€O., Publishers, 
Main Offce: 271 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
BRANCHES: CHICAGO AND LONDON 


When writing to Advertisers please mention THE CRITIC 
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By Myrtle Reed 


The Book 
of 
Clever 
Beasts 


Studies in Unnatural 
History 


By MYRTLE REED 


Author of *t‘ Lavender and Old 
Lace,” **‘ The Master’s 
Violin,” etc. 


Illustrated by 
PETER NEWELL 


I2mo. $1.50 


A humorous book hitting 
off the many writers who 
have returned to nature 
and made intimate friends 
in the Animal World. Mr, 
Newell’s illustrations bring 
out fully the humor of the 
text. 


Master’s 
Violin 


12mo. Beautifully printed and bound. Cloth, 
$1.50 net. Red Leather, $2.00 net. Antique 
Calf, $2.50 net. Silk, $3.50 net. (Postage, 10c.) 


‘*Tt is a rare piece of work, an exquisite literary pro- 
duction, full of delicately woven fancy, tenderness, and 
humor. It is, in short, a captivating love story.” 

—Newark Advertiser. 

‘* Tender in tone and treatment, yct brightened by keen 
flashes of * pure human’ humor and comprekension, poetic 
and dreamy in style, yet clear as crystal.” 

—Chicayo Record-Herald, 


Lavender and Old Lace 


r2mo. Beautifully printed and _ bound. 
Red Leather, $2.00 net. 
Silk, $3 50 net. 


Cloth, $1.50 net. 
Antique Calf, $2.50 net. 
(Postage, roc.) 


‘* A rare book, exquisite in 
spirit and conception, full of 
delicate fancy, of tenderness, 
of delightful humor and spon- 
taneity. And nothing could 
be in finer contrast than the 
love-making of the two pairs 
of lovers, one so idyllic, the 
other so thoroughly bucolic. 

. . It is a book to be en- 
joyed, and it is so suitably 
clad that its charm is en- 
hanced.” —Detroit Free Press. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR 


Love Letters of a Musician 
Later Love Letters of a Musician 
The Spinster Book 

The Shadow of Victory 


27 AND 29 WEST 23D STREET, NEW YORK 
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Ralph Waldo Emerson 


Poetand Thinker. By ELISABETH LUTHER CARY, 
author of ‘‘ The Rossettis,” ** William Morris,” etc. 

8°, with numerous illustrations in Photogravure. Uniform 
with Miss Cary’s other works. Net, $3.50. (By mail, $3.75.) 


Miss Cary has endeavored to see Emerson as simply as he himself 


“ie 
IAT. 
al 


saw life, and to connect his writings with his mental and spiritual e\ 
characteristics and the quiet round of his direct interests. Addressed ‘ 
not to the student, but to the general reader, this volume shows Emer- 4 t A t 
son as he looks to the generation succeeding his own. i ye 
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Portraits of the 17th Century 


Historical and Literary. By C. A. SAINTE-BEUVE. 
Translated by KATHARINE P, WoRMELEY. Two Parts, | 8°. 
With about 30 illustrations. _ Sold separately, each, $2.50 net. 
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There brilliant essays include as subjects many of the most notable 
persons in the history and literature of France of the seventeenth 
century. The name of Miss Wormeley (the translator of Balzac) is 
sufficient guarantee that the English reader will have a translation 
accurate as well as scholarly. 
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A Medizval Princess 


ee 
geriaer | The true Story of Jacqueline, last independent sovereign of 
Princ’ Holland, Zealand, and Hainaut, 1401-1436. i 


| 


t 
~ALLM + 


By RUTH PUTNAM, author of ‘‘ William the Silent,” etc. 
8°. With 38 illustrations. Net, $2.25. (By mail, $2.40.) 


S29? 4 
. ae 


DRA. 
WAZA, 


“A heroine who lived through enough for a half a dozen heroines of modern 
historical fiction. Miss Putnam is one of those agreeable historians who have 
the art of writing history which is not authoritative and trustworthy but dramatic. 
Here is a real woman and a real princess, and her experiences are as fascinating 


as if they had been shaped for fiction.”—Literary World. \ e 
itd 


Literary Landmarks of the 
Scottish Universities 
¢ 


Oe 


WZ Moria 


By LAURENCE HUTTON. 
12°, With 42 illustrations. Net, $1.25. (By mail, $1.35.) 
A handsomely illustrated book telling of the associations that have 
grown up around those famous institutions of learning in Scotland— 
the Universities of Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, and St. Andrews, 
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Japanese Life in Town and Country 


By GEORGE W. KNOX. No. 2in Our Asiatic Neighbours. 
12°. Illustrated. Net, $1.20. (By mail, $1.30.) 
Dr. Knox's book treats intimately of the daily life of the Japanese, 
their religion, and the traditions that have helped or hindered them 
in their remarkable progress. The illustrations are especially fine. 
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Swedish Life in Town and Country 


By G. von HEIDENSTAM. No. 12 in Our European 
Neighbours. 12°. Tlustrated. Net, $1.20. (By mail, $1.35.) 


A fascinating description of the occupations, amusements, and daily ‘he? 
life of the Swedish people.: Those who know Sweden will enjoy 
this book ; those who read this book will want to know Sweden, 
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W321 The Trail of Lewis and Clark 


¢ 
~ A Story of the Great Exploration across the Continent, 1804- 
‘ 


uw 





1806; with a description of the old Trail, Based upon Actual 
Travel over it, and of the Changes Found a Century Later. 
By OLIN D. WHEELER, author of ‘‘ 6,000 Miles 
Through Wonderland,” etc. 





e Ky We 2 Volumes. 8°. Colored frontispieces and about 200 other 
e) illustrations. Net, $6.00. (Carriage, 50 cts.) 

4 } { a * A timely, interesting, and valuable book. It is timely because the 

+ lewis and Clark centennial has reawakened the interest of all good Ameri- 

4 ‘ bh: 6 cans in the memorable exploration of too years ago ; interesting because of its 


LJ 
La 


( 
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subject matter, ‘our national epic of exploration ’ ; valuable because it follows 
the trail of the explorers and shows the marvellous changes that a century has 
wrought.” —Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


Breaking the Wilderness 


The Story of the Conquest of the Far West, from the a 








ings of Cabeza de Vaca to the first Descent of the Colora 
by Powell and the Completion of the Union Pacific Railway. 
With particular account of the exploits of trappers and traders. 


By FREDERICK S. DELLENBAUGH, author of 

‘*The Romance of the Colorado River,” etc. 

8°. Fully Illustrated. Net, $3.50. (Carriage, 25 cts.) 

While there have been numerous books published relating to 

various parts of this period, yet there appears to be no single 
volume which presents a comprehensive and concise view of the 
whole. It is intended that ‘* Breaking the Wilderness” shall, in 
a measure, fill this place. 


The Mystic Mid-Region 


The Deserts of the Southwest 
By ARTHUR J. BURDICK. 8°. With 54 full-page 
illustrations. Net, $2.00. (By mail, $2.15.) 


“The most readable and most comprehensive work devoted to the vast 
y) and little-known deserts region.” —Philadelphia Record. 


The Heart of the Orient 


® Saunterings through Georgia, Armenia, Persia, Turko-mania, 
“= and Turkestan, to the Vale of Paradise. 


By MICHAEL MYERS SHOEMAKER, author of 
‘* The Siberian Railway,” etc. 
8°. With 52 illustrations. Net, $2.50. (By mail, $2.75.) 


“ For big and for little, with all that make up the intermediate, ‘The 
Heart of the Orient,’ with its excellent illustrations and its cultured letterpress 
is one of the best books of travel we have read in along time.’’— Boston Times. 
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— ri Its Daa and Romantic Associations and Picturesque 
oo ng. 
¢ ‘ By EDGAR MAYHEW BACON, author of “The 
Hudson River from Ocean to Source,” etc. 
f) Large 8°. Uniform with *‘The Hudson River.” Illus- we 
p= aie trated with fifty drawings by the author and with numerous 
\ 2. . ° = 
ae, | photographs. Net, $3.50. (By mail, $3.75.) SS) 
\ (~ / N\7 Mr. Bacon presents in a form similar to his ‘‘ Hudson River,” (, 
, \ another volume emphasizing the unique beauty, the great historic ( ‘i 
| \ interest, and legendary charm of Rhode Island’s noble bay. 
\ . 9 e 
| | The Connoisseur’s Library 
=? A series of twenty works on Art (no more, no less) s 
oe These volumes will prove indispensable books of reference to == 
511a8 all persons interested in collecting. They are royal 8°, the 2 


paper of the best quality and the illustrations produced by the 
finest processes. They are sold at the uniform net price $6.75. 
1.—MEZZOTINTS, by Cyrit Davenport. 
With 42 full-page photogravure plates. 
2.—PORCELAIN, by Epwarp Dit1on. 
With 40 full-page plates, 28 colored. 
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e ° ® The Story of Pet Marjorie, Together 
Marjorie Fleming with Her Journals and Her Letters 



















fea By L. MacBEAN. To which is added MARJORIE 
FLEMING, A Story of Child Life Fifty Years 
Ago. By JOHN BROWN, M.D. With. numerous 


illustrations, including a frontispiece in color, 


‘* Brief and elusive as have been the glimpses of “ Pet 
Marjorie’ vouchsafed to the reading public, her bright ethereal 
@ figure has left an unfading impression on the imagination, and 
m there must be many to whom a fuller revelation will be wel- 
come. Her life-story and her wonderful diaries, hitherto 
unpublished, are therefore set forth in the following pages. 
The child endeared herself both to her own family and toa 
wide circle of cultured friends, including Sir Walter Scott.”— 
From Editor’s Preface. 





The Prince Chap 12s." 


By EDWARD PEPLE. Author of ‘A Broken Rosary,” etc. 
12°, Net, $1.10. (By mail, $1.25.) 


A winsome love-story, the scene being laid in a London art colony, 
and the hero an American sculptor, ‘The book contains humor, pathos, 


and sentiment, mingled in just the proper proportion to make it delight- 
ful reading. 
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The Ariel Booklets 


14 new titles, Full flexible morocco with photogravure frontis- 
piece. In box, each, 75 cents. 


4 
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A series of dainty little volumes (85 in all), comprising many of 


he 


the gems of English Literature—prose and poetry. Send for 
Circular. 


The Vest Pocket Series 


° 


22 titles. 32°. Boards, 30 cents. Full flexible morocco, 60 cents. 


J) 











4 
J) 
7% 


These little books are literally of such dimensions that one of them can be 
slipped into a vest pocket with entire comfort. The size is 18 x 4% inches, 
and the bulk less than that of the ordinary eye-glass case. 


=) | me — 
m| 
Lal 


The text is printed 
lengthwise on the page, thus permitting the use of fairly large type, and avoiding 
the necessity of breaking the lines of verse. Send for Circular. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED HOLIDAY CATALOGUE 
27 AND 29 WEsT 23D STREET, NEW YORK 
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The Critic 


A SAFECRAFT 
DESK 


Combines a useful piece of furniture and 
a safe, for the protection of jewels, silver, 
money, and papers from fire and burglars. 


Unique holiday gifts of permanent practical value, 


oOo 
For Authors: 


The interior of the safe in this desk con- 
tains, in addition to other compartments, 
a shelf space 18 inches long, 12% inches 
deep, 3 inches high, designed to accommo- 
date manuscripts in process of composition 


oO 


Advertiser 











50 in. high, 21 in. deep over base, 25 in. wide over base 


SAFECRAFT 


Our copyrighted name for furniture containing our safes 


bitin ‘deci lis 
Inside of safe 13 in. high, 18 in. wide, 1214 in. deep 


The furniture is built by the best cabinet-maker in 
America, Good in structure and design. Made in 
oak wood, natural mahogany, dull finish, or will be 
finished to harmonize with any given sample. 
Other pieces: Chest, Desk, Wine Cabinet, Work 
Table, Book Case, etc., etc. 


The safes are proof against fire and the house 
burglar, and are of the latest improved construc- 
tion, 


Ask for Catalog ‘‘R.’’ 


‘berring=Hall=Marvin 
Safe Company 


400 Broadway, New York 


When writing to Advertisers please mention THE CRITIC 











The Critic Advertiser 


Mothers! 
Mothers!! 


Mothers!!! 
Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup 


. has been used for over SIXTY YEARS by MII- 

Servant Question | LIONS of MOTHERS for their CHILDREN 
|| — you'll settle it so far as the WASHING and] | t enoenans daa Caan 
CLEANING are concerned by supplying yours with ALLAYS all PAIN; CURES WIND COLIC, and 
PYLE’ S PEARLINE | is the best remedy for DIARRHGEA. Sold by 

| Druggists in every part of the world. Be sure 
|| The work will be done WELL=EASILY=SAFELY and and ask for “Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” 
YOU'LL HAVE A GRATEFUL SERVANT] | andtake noother kind. Twenty-fivects. a bottle. 














Don't vat wot your Cut Their Hands 


BUY A 


Yankee Cork Puller 


Fastened up anywhere you wish—on the sideboard, ice-box, door- 
frame or wall—never mislaid. 


PULLS ALL CORKS INSTANTLY AND WITHOUT EFFORT 

Simply moving handle up and down not only draws the tight- 
est cork, but also automatically discharges it from the machine. 
It is a mechanical marvel. 


REMOVES CORKS CLEAN—NO BITS LEFT IN BOTTLE 


Ask the hardware dealer or sent direct, express prepaid, on 
receipt of price. BOOKLET FOR THE ASKING, 


NICKEL PLATED, $1.25 + SILVER PLATED, $3.50 
After 80 days’ trial money cheerfully refunded if not pleased. 


| THE GILCHRIST CO., 140 Lafayette Street, Newark, N. J. 





that Daus’ PS ay 
Duplicator is the best, 
simplest, and cheapest 
device for making 


100 copies from Pen-written and 50 


copies from ._Typewritten original 
we are willing to send a complete ‘“* Durticator”’ without deposit on 
ten days’ trial. 

No mechanism to get out of order, no washing, no press, no printer’s 
ink. The product of 23: years’ experience. in. DupLicaTors.. Price for 
complete apparatus, cap size\(prints 8% in. by 13 in.), $7.50, subject to 
the trade discount of 33% per cent., or $§.00 net. 


FELIX G. H. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO., Daus Bldg., 111 John St., N. Y. 








When writing to Advertisers please mention THE CRITIC 
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A CHRISTMAS 


GIFT 

of a Government Bond for $10,000. 
would please vour wife, wouldnt it ? 
It would please you,too,to be able to 
give it — but perhaps you cant. 

You can, however—if you are in good 

Mi ilx.Videtoencetal comcbembehucciar(ormaetim sll | 

sive your wife—in the event of your death 
— an absolutely safe Gold Bond bearing 5% 
interest. Or the Bond will become your 
property in fifteen or twenty years if you live. 








Splendid opportunities for men of character to act as representatives. 
Write to GAGE E.TARBELL. 2™° Vice President. 


For full information fill out this coupon or write 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY of the United States, 120 Broadway, New York, Dept. No. 2:6 


Please send me information regarding your new issue of Gold Bonds. 
Base figures on a block of $ issued to a man 
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COMMUNITY 
SILVER 


























_ We announce the completion 
of the “ Flower-de-Luce.” our 

latest Community Silver design. ok 
This ware has a dignity and a ae 
lasting beauty in marked contrast 
to the over-ornamentation of 
other plated ware. 

Boldly applying the best 
ideas of modern art, and keeping 
close to the graceful lines of the 
growing Flower-de-Luce, we 
have obtained unusual simplicity 
without sacrificing beauty. 

The ware has the style and 
appearance of Sterling. On sale 
at the best shops and jewelers. 
We solicit for it your careful 
inspection. 








ONEIDA COM UNITY, Lip. 


. ONEIDA, N: 


Founded in 1848," 
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Books Received 


ART 


Bradford (Amory H.), Messages of the Masters. T. Y. 

Crowell & Co. 85 cents. “- 
Sturgis (Russell, A.M., Ph.D.), The Appreciation of 
ulpture. Baker & Taylor Co. $1.50 


BIOGRAPHY AND LETTERS 


Adam (Mme. Edmond) eae Lamber), My Literary 

ife. Appleton. 

Armstrong (Sir Walter), “Gainsborough and his place in 
English Art. Scribners. $3.5 

Blind (Mathilde), George Eliot. Tittle, Brown & Co. 


$1.25. 
Bolton (Sarah K.), Raphael of Urbino. T. Y. Crowell & 


Co. 50 cents. 
Bolton (Sarah K.), Ralph Waldo Emerson. T. Y. Cro- 
well & Co. 50 cents. 4 
Cary (Elisabeth Saar, Emerson: Poet and Thinker. 
Putnams. $3.5 

Conway (Moncure Daniel), Autobiography, Memories 
=A ene: (2 Vols.) Houghton, Mifflin & 

$6. 

pam... ed head Edited by her husband Cross (J. W.), Life 
of G George Eliot as Related: in Her Letters and 
Journals. T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.50. 

Dole eer Payponer ones Richard Wagner. T. Y. Crowell 


& Co. nts. 
ae + (Mrs), Life of Charlotte Bronté. T. Y. Crowell 





g 1.50. 

Your Loving Nell Gathered by “ Dearest” from Letters 
Home of the late Mrs. Nelly Gore. Funk & Wag- 
nalls. $1.00. 

Hale (Edward Everett), Memories of a Hundred Years. 
Macmillan. $2.50. 

Harrison raver A.), Life of Edgar Allan Poe. T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. $1.50. 

Translated from the German of Frederick Henning by 
Upton (George P.), The Maid of Orleans. A. C. 
McClurg & Co. 60 cents. 

Hirst (Francis W.), AdamSmith. Macmillan. 75 cents. 

Translated from the German of Franz Hoffmann by 
Upton (George P.), Ludwig:Van Beethoven. A. C. 
McClurg & Co. 60 cents. 

Translated from the "German *of Franz Hoffmann by 
bony (George P.), Mozart’s Youth. A. C. Mc- 

ur, 


ee 60 cents. 
leving 0 (Washington), Mahomet and His Successors. 
Y. Crowell & “$1.50 
Irving (Washington), site aia “Voyages oa Christopher 
lum bus ‘ towell & Co. $1.5 


Sea XTadoe), In the Days of Chaucer.  & S. Barnes & 
. $1.00. 
aaer x hat Cj. * ) Ae of Sir Walter Scott. T. Y. Crowell 


Co. 
Macbean Ls, , (John, M.D.), Marjorie Fleming. 
Putnams. $1.40. 
Edited with an Introduction by Morris Ceowerax). 
— Life of Johnson. T. Y. Crowell & C 


$1. 

Morris Wittiam O’Connor), Wellington: Soldier and 
Statesman. Putnams. 1.35. 

Pryor (Mrs. Roger A.), Reminiscences of Peace and War. 

acmillan. 

Radziwill (Princess tein, My Recollections. 
James Pott & Co. $3.5 

Rittenhouse (Jessie B.), the etapa American Poets. 
Little, Brown & Co. $r. 

Rolfe (William J.), Litt.D. ts Life of William Shakes- 

peare. Dana Estes & Co. $3.00 

Edited | and Translated by Sin; —— (Esther), Famous 
Women as Described by Famous Writers. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.60. 

Translated from the German of Ferdinand Smith by 
Upton (George P.), William Tell. A.C. McClurg 


& Co. 60 cents. 
Tytler (Sarah), The Old Masters. Little, Brown & Co. 
2.00. 
Waliszewski (K.), Ivan the Lake Tet from 


the French by (Lady Mary) pincott. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by "Welk (Charles), The 


Letters of Lord Chesterfield. . Crowell & Co. 
75 cents. 
FICTION 
Altsheler (Joseph A.), Guthrie of the Times. Double- 
y, Page & Co. - 
fae (Mary), sath asket Woman. Houghton, 
in ‘oO 
Acute (Jane), Pride as ‘Prejudice. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
1.50. 


(Continued on next page) 
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BEAUTIFUL LAWNS 


Are the pride of the home; why disfigure with 
ugly clothes posts? 


Hill’s Lawn Clothes Dryers 


hold 100 to 150 feet of line, take small space and 
quickly removed when not in use. Make a neat 
and tasty appearance, last a life-time. 


More than two million people use them. 


No traveling in wet grass. No snow to shovel, 
The line comes to you. Also 


Balcony and Roof Clothes Dryers. 


ASK YOUR HARDWARE DEALER. 
HILL, ORYER, CO. 


345 Park Ave., Worcester, Mass. 
Write for Cat. W. 
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who prefer to use a nice 
Ladies 


quality of stationery for 


their correspondence, should inquire for 
Crane’s Ladies’ Note Papers and Envelopes 
to match (the old and reliable line). These 
goods are presented in Superfine and Extra 
Superfine Brands, the latter being unsur- 
passed in Purity, Tone and Beautiful Soft 
Finish by even the finest foreign produc- 
tions. Sold by all Stationers, in a variety of 
tints and surfaces. Manufactured and sup- 


plied to the trade only by 


Z. & W. M. CRANE, 
Dalton, Mass., U.S. A. 















Books Received—Coniznued. 


FICTION—Continued 


Bagby (Albert ay oye ‘Mammy Rosie.’”? Published by 
the author. $1. 

Baldwin (Mrs. ‘Alfred), “The Pedlar’s Pack. Li iprinasst: 

eats (S., M.A.), A Book of Ghosts. utnams. 


$1. 
Barr (Amelia E.), The Belle of Bowling Green. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.50. f 
age a. A Chicago Princess. -F. A. Stokes Co. 
Bibbins (Ruthella Mory), Mamm ‘Mongst the Wild 
Nations of Euro F. A. Stokes Co. $1.25. 
Bonehill (Captain Raiph), The Island Camp. A. S. 
rnes & Co. $1. 
Brandenbu: (Broughton), Imported Americans. F. A. 


tokes 
Brown (Katharine Holland), Diane. Doubleday, Page 


& Co. $1. 
Bulwer-Lytton ‘Eaward), Rienzi. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


1.50. 

Burahenn (Clara Louise), a Story Book. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 

Caine (Hall), The Prodigal a Appleton. $1. 50. 

Carr (Kent), Brought to Heel. Lippincott. 

Chambers gay W.), A Young Man in a Hurry. 


Harpe 
Costello te H. L). $F FSison’ s Yankee Boy. Henry Holt & 


Crawford oie Marion), Whosoever Shall Offend. Mac- 

millan. 

Davidge (Frances), The Misfit og toe Dapioen. $1.50. 

Dunbar (Paul Laurence), ae Heart of Happy Hollow. 
Dodd, .Mead & Co. $1. 

Eastman (Charles: .A.), Red “Hunters and the Animal 
People. Harpers. $1. 

Resialen (Gooeu, Cary), A Captain i in the Ranks. A.S. 
Barnes & $1. 

Eyre (Archibald), The ‘Gustodian. Henry Holt & Co. 


Selected mal Edited by Fassett»(Jamies H:),; Grimm’s 
Fairy Tales. Macmillan. 25 cents. 

Fielding (Henry), The History of Tom Jones. Henry 
Holt & Co. 


° . $1.50. 
Fowler (Ellen Thorney-Croft), and Felkin (A. L.), Kate 
° te Hall. Appleton. $1.50. 


Fox (John, Jr.), Christmas Eve on Lonesome and Other 


Stories. ribners. $1.50 
Grant (Robert), The Undercurrent. Scribners. En 
Haggard (Rider), The Brethren. McClure, Phillipe 


Hamilton (Cosmo), The Wisdom of Folly. James Pott 


Harris (J. Henry), The Fishers. John Lane. $1.50. 

Harris (Linnie Sarah), Sweet Peggy. Little, —— 

Harrison (Frederic), Theophano. Harpers. $1. 

By Josiah Allen’s Wife (Marietta Holley), Samantha at 
the St. Louis Exposition. Dillingham. 

Hough (Emerson), The Law of the preg Bobbs. Merrill 


Hoyt t Eleanor), Nancy’s Country Christmas. Double- 
si dae F Be ag tet ys oe of Empire. Macmillan. 
tev : Washington), An English Christmas. Century: 
Jordan (Elizabeth), May Iverson—Her Book. Harpers. 
Kean “WMartha), A Transplanted Nursery. Century. 


Kelly (Myra), Little Citizens. McClure, Phillips & Co. 

Translated form the Norwegian of Alexander Kielland, iby 
Flandrau (Rebecca eee Professor Lordah’ 
H. B. Turner & Co. 

Kimball = Selwyn), a Home. H. B. Turner & 


Edited by ‘Lang (Andrew), = Fae Fairy Book. 
mgmans, $r. 
la (Albert —w The, Wolverine. Little, 


& Co. $1. 
Le Gallienne (Richard): Old Love Stories Retold. Baker 
& Taylor. 
Le Gallienne (Richard), Painted Shadows. Little, 
B & Co 


rown . $1.50. 
Le Gus (The Chevalier, William), The Closed Book. 
Smart Set Pub. Co 
le om (Alair René), The y+ ETON of Gil Blas of 
ntillane. Translated by Tobias Smollett. T. Y. 
Coowell & Co. $1.50. 
Lever ee ee of Harry Lorrequer. 


. Y. Crowe . $1.50. 
Lisle were D.), Up the Forked River. H. T. Coates 
. $1.00. 
Lisle (Seward D.), Teddy and Towser. H. T. Coates & 
Co. $1.00. * 


(Continued on next page) 
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Personally Conducted 
Tours to 


CALIFORNIA 


VIA THE 


New York Central 
Lines 


Will move at frequent intervals 
in December, January, February, 
March and May. 

For particulars, inquire of ticket 
agents of the New York Central 
Lines, or enclose a two-cent stamp 
for a copy of “America’s Winter 
Resorts,” to George H. Daniels, 
General Passenger Agent, Grand 
Central Station, New York. 
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TYPEWRITER 
Fox Type- 


writer Durabiliy 


On account of its perfected, superior and simple mechan- 
ical construction a Fox will outlast any other typewriter. 

It costs practically nothing to keep it in perfect order— 
a very important feature enjoyed by the Fex alone. 

On four Fox Typewriters in the Chicago Post Office for 
three years the cost of maintenance was fifty cents. 

Second-hand typewriters taken in part payment. 

Dealers wanted in unoccupied territory. Write for 
complete new catalogue. 


FOX TYPEWRITER CO., Lr. 


Executive Office and pha 
630 Front Street GrRanp Rapips, MICH. 
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Books Received—Continued. 
FICTION—Continued 
London (Jack), The Sea-Wolf. Macmillan. $1.50. 


Lorimer (Norma), On Etna. Henry Holt & Co. $1.50. 
MacGrath (Harold), The Man on the Box. Bobbs-Mer- 






rill Co. 
Marchmont (A. W.), The Queen’s Advocate. F. A. 
Stokes Co. $1 


.50. 

Marriott (Charles), ro A Appleton. $1.50. 

Matt (Stan. Kemp), Boss*fom. Ifield Pub. Co. $1.50. 
Maxwell (W. B.), The Ragged Messenger. Putnams. 


$1.20. 
MclIvor (Allan), The Overlord. William Ritchie. 


$1.50. 

McManus (Thomas J. L.), The Boy and the Outlaw. 
Grafton Press. $1.50. ‘ 

Michaelis (Karin), Andrea: The Tribulations of a Child. 
McClure, Phillips Co. 

Morris (Gouverneur), Ellen and Mr. Man. Century. 


$1.25. 
Munroe (Kirk), The Blue Dragon. Harpers. $1.25. 
Nicholson (Meredith), Zelda Dameron. Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
Nicolls (William Jasper), A Dreamer in Paris. G. W. 
acobs & Co. $1.00. 
Otis (James), Defending the Island. Dana Estes & Co. 


75 cents. 

Overton (Gwendolen), Captains of the World. Mac- 
millan. 1.50. 

Parrish (Randall), My Lady of the North. McClurg. 


1.50. 
Peple (Bdward), The Prince Chap. Putnams. $1.10. 
— Stuart), Trixy. Houghton, Mifflin & 


: 1.50. 

Pitman (William Dent), The Quincunx Case. H. B. 
Turner & Co. $1.50. 

Reed (Myrtle), The Book of Clever Beasts. Putnams. 


1.50. 
om <> er E.),. The Merryweathers. Dana Estes 
‘oO. 1.25. : 

Rickert (Edith), The Reaper. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
1.50. 

Roche (James Jeffrey), The Sorrows of Sap’ed. Harpers. 
1.50. 

Rood (Henry Edward), In Camp at Bear Pond. Har- 

pers. $1.25. 
Roseboro (Viola), Players and Vagabonds. Macmillan. 


1.50. 
Schelling (Felix E.), The Queen’s Progress, and Other 
Elizabethan Sketches. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


$2.50. 

Shelton (William Henry), The Three Prisoners. A. S. 
Barnes & Co. 1.25. 

Smith (Alice Prescott), Off the Highway., Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 

= (Bertha H.), Yosemite Legends. Paul Elder & Co. 


2.00. 
Stevenson (Burton E.), The Marathon Mystery. Henry 
Holt & Co. 


Stoddard (Charles Warren), The Island of Tranquil 
Delights. _H. B. Turner & Co. 1.00. 
Stratton-Porter (Gene), Freckles. Doubleday, Page & 


Co. $1.50. 
Stuart (Ruth McEnery), The River’s Children. Century. 
1.00. 
Stuart (Ruth McEnery), Sonny; A Christmas Guest. 
Century. $1.25. 
Thurston (Katherine Cecil), The Masquerader. Harpers. 


1.50. 

Tomlinson (Everett T.), Winning His “‘W”.. Griffith & 
Rowland Press. $1.00. 

Tracy (Louis), The Albert Gate Mystery. R. F. Fenno & 


0. $1.50. 

Turgenieff (Ivan), First Love, and Other Stories. Trans- 
lated from the Russian by Hapgood (Isabel F.). 
Scribners. $2.00. 

Turgenieff (Ivan), Phantoms and Other Stories. Trans- 
lated from the Russian by Hapgood (Isabel F.). 
Scribners. $2.00. 

Ware (William), Zenobia. T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.50. 

Watson (Thomas E.), Bethany. Appleton. $1.50. 

Weaver (E. P.), The Search. A.S. Barnes& Co. $1.25. 

Wells (Carolyn), The Staying Guest. Century. $1.50. 

ster (Brand), The Happy Average. Bobbs-Merrill 


0. 

Whitney (Mrs. A. D. T.), Biddy’s Episodes. Houghton, 
; iffin & Co. $1.50. 

Wilson (Jean), Dovey Sary of the Rag Patch. Ameri- 
_ can Pub. Co. 

Winthrop (Theodore), Mr. Waddy’s Return. Henry 
_ Holt & Co. $1.50. 

Wister (Owen), A Journey in Search of Christmas. 

arpers. $2.00. 


(Continued on next pages 
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ALL MEN ARE PLEASED WITH 


HREMENTZ 


One-Piece Collar Buttons 


Because 
They cannot break from use. 
The are easy to button. 
Seay fastened when buttoned. 
Easy to unbutton. 
hey outwear any other make. 
Made in 27 different sizes and lengths of shank to suit 
all requirements. 
Look for the name KREMENTZ stamped on every 
button. Insist on getting it, take no other 
SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


Booklet giving styles and sizes for the asking 


KREMENTZ & CO. 


69 Chestnut St. Newark, N. J. 














































The desirable qualities 
are strongly linked together in 


H & R Revolvers 


In firearms H & R stands for the best. 
H & R Quality means superiority in 
every detail of design, workmanship 
and finish. 

FREK — Write for complete de- 
scriptive Catalog of H & BR Guns 
and Revolvers, with prices. 
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SS THE GOLD MEDAL 


Has been Awarded to the 


<> Loftis System 





CAS endorsement possible, and puts the official stamp of the greatest 
exposition ever held upon our goods, prices, terms and 
methods, against all competition, foreign and domestic. 





finest Diamonds, Watches and Jewelry from our beautifull 
them sent to their home, place of business or express 0’ 
pay one penny for express charges or otherwise—we pa: 
decide whether to buy or not after the fullest examination of the article sent. 


s -If what we send meets with your entire approval, you 
Credit Terms. one-fifth on delivery and keep the article, sending the 





















good, and permit us to open confidentia’ 








as is his wealthy employer. 








Diamond and pay cash for it, and we will give you a written 










or send it k to us and get forty-five dollars, making 
for a whole year, less than ten cents per week. 













signed by a member of the firm. We also accept any Diamond ever sold 
money in exchange for a larger Diamond or other b 
will be satisfactory—our record Is a guarantee of that. In 1858 a very small jewelers sho) 
today the largest house in the business, and winner of the World’s Exposition Gold M: 








itnow. We have Christmas gifts suitable for friends, relatives and 
prices and on terms to suitany purse. Don’t 


or trashy—the same money would make the first payment on a beautiful D 














good judgment. 











it. It will save money for you, and is the best possible guide 

















selection. Our Christmas 
































LOFTIS BROS. & CO. 


Diamond Cutters and Manufacturing Jewelers 
Dept. P. 225 92 to 98 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Copyright, 1904, Franklin Advertising Agency, Chicago 
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By the Judges at the Saint Louis Exposition. This is the highest 


What is the Loftis System? It is the system which permits 


the far-away buyers to select the 
illustrated catalogue and have 
ice on approval. You need not 
everything—leaving you free to 


ance to us direct, in eight equal monthly — These terms make anyone’s credit 
cha 


ree accounts with ali classes and con- 
ditions of people. The ten-dollar a week employe is just as wel asa on our 


We also have a cash plan, and it is just as far beyond com- 
Cash Terms. petition as our easy oenias terms. Mead this: Select any 


t that you ma: 
return the Diamond anytime within one year, and get all you paid for it—less ten per cen‘ 


You might, for instance, wear a fifty dollar Diamond sense or stud for a year, then poem 
bac the cost of w: ng the Diamon 


Guarantee and Exchange. With every Diamond we give a writ- 


ten guarantee of —— and value 
y us as so much 
Every transaction with our house 


Ch ristm as S el e cti ons Don’t wait to make Christmas selections for 


you can save time, port and worry id doing 
Oo 


stud, brooch, locket, a pair of cuff buttons or earrings, or a fine watch. A Diamond is the 
ideal gitt for a loved one—it lasts forever, and every day reminds the wearer of your 


Christmas Catalo ‘ue. Our by pene illustrated Christmas Cata- 


logue 8 ready and will be sent postpaid on 
request. Write for it today,and do not make a single selection until you have received 


ou can have to reliable 

, Satisfactory dealings and convenient terms of payment. otwithstanding the fact 

hat we have the greatest capacity and best facilities in the world for handling business 

expeditiously and satisfactorily, henge urge upon you the advisability of early 
nd 3 A 


ng enormous; mistakes are vexatious; 
delays are dangerous. 


So s You will receive in addition to our Christmas Catalogue a copy of 
uvenir. our Souvenir History of Diamonds, more than a million copies of 
which have been distributed at our Diamond Cutting Exhibit in the Varied Industries 
Building at the Saint Louis Exposition. Write at once to insure receiving a copy. 


: 
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Books Received—Coniznued. 


HISTORY 


Barnes (James), The Unpardonable War. Macmillan. 

Brooks ( a). Dames and — of the French 
Court. Y. Crowell & Co. 

Canfield (William W.), = ‘cay of The Iroquois. 
A. Wessels Co. _ $1. 

Cheyney (Edward P.), = Short History of England. 
Ginn & Co. 

Cook (Joel), France: Historic and Romantic. H. T. 
Coates & Co. 2 vols. 

Pay (Frederic W., D.D., F.R.S.), The Life of Christ. 

Y. Crowell & Co. $x. 50. 

Fiske (John), New France a New England. Hough- 

ton, Mifflin & Co. 


$4. ; 
Friedenwald (Herbert, Ph D.), The Declaration of 


Independence. Macmillan. $2.00. 

Haynie (Henry), nye Captains and the Kings. F. A. 
Stokes Co. $1. 

Lang (Andrew), A _ te of Scotland. Dodd, Mead & 


Co. 

Newberry We, E.), and Garstang ( John), A Short His- 
tory of Ancient Egypt. Dana Estes & Co. $1.20. 

Sainte-Beuve (C. A.), Portraits of the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury—Historic and Literary. 2 vols. — 
by Katharine P. Wormeley. Putnams. 

Tremain (Henry Edwin), Last Hours of Sheridan’ s 
Cavalry. Bonnell, Silver & Bowers. $1. 

Edited by Welsh (Charles), Famous Batties. of the 
Nineteenth Century. A. Wessels Co. $1.25. 


JUVENILE 


Bignell (Effie), A Quintette of Gray-coats. Baker & 
‘aylor Co. $1.00 
Facsimiles of Drawi ings in Color by Bonsall (Elisabeth 
.), Stories and Verses by. Haines (Alice Calhoun), 
The Book of the Dog. A. Stokes Co. $1.50. 
Butterworth (Hezekiah), Little Metacomet. T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. 60 cents. 
Carroll (Lewis), Alice’s Adventures i in Wonderland. . F. 
A. Stokes Co. $1.5 
Founded by Clarke (J. Rethine, M.A.), Chatterbox, 1904. 
Dana Estes & Co. $1.25. 
Denslow’s Scarecrow and the Tin Man and Other Stories. 
Dillingham. $1.25. 

Puley, Tales by Dumas. Edited and Translated by 
purr (Harry A.). F. A. Stokes Co. $1.25. 
ae... (Curtis), ond Herford (Oliver), Two in a Zoo. 

Bobbs-Merrill 
English iiiemes Dunn), The: Little Giant, br Big 
Dwart 2 ~“— Two Other Wonder Tales. A. C. Mc- 
ur, 
Grinnell © Gesore Bird), Jack in the Rockies. F. A. 
tokes Co. 1.2 
Hawkes (Clarence), Stories of the Good Greenwood. 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. 60 cents. 
| ame | (Raymond), A School Champion. Lippincott. 
onard (Mary F.), It All Came True. T. Y. Crowell & 
. 60 cents. 
Miller (Olive Thorne), Kristy’ . Queer Christmas. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.2 
Montgomery (Frances Tre), On “y Lark to the Planets. 
Saalfield Pub. Co. 
Morgan (Olga), As They Wes, and ” They Should Have 
Been. F.A.StokesCo. $1.5 
Otis (James), Dorothy’s Spy. e Y. Crowell & Co. 


60 cents. 
weet — E.), Snowland Folk. F. A. Stokes Co. 


Reed (Helen Leah), Irma and Nap. Little, Brown & Co. 

Pictures and Border Decorations by Rhead (Louis), 
Verses and Stories by Haines (Alice Calhoun), Pets. 
F. A. Stokes Co. $1.50 

ae 2 —. The ) Fire. Little, Brown & 


$x. 
Riis Nip t . Is There a Santa Claus? Macmillan. 
West taal). and Denslow (W. W.), The Pearl and the 
Pumpkin. Dillingham Co. $1.2 


25. 
Williams (Clara Andrews), Mammy’s Li’l’ Chilluns. 
F. A. Stokes Co. $1.00. 


NATURE 


Duncan ne | Mary’s Garden and How it Grew. 

ntury I 

Eggar (Mrs. ery Ciao: An Indian Garden. James 
‘ott & 

Range. (Adeline), Upland Pastures. Paul Elder & Co. 
3.90. 
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PAMPHLETS 


Elshemus (Louis M.), Sixty Sonnets. Patteson Press, 
25 cents. 

Aaa (Rev. H -2- D.D.), Christian Giving. Pub. 
House of the M. E. Church, South. 10 cents. 

Johnston (Rev. W. H.), Spiritual Reciprocity. Pub. 
House of the M. E. Church, South. 10 cents. 

King (Gertrude), Fifty Verses. 

Myers (Rev. Cortland, D.D.), = Attractive Church. 
American Baptist "Pub. Societ 

Vaides (Armando Palacio), Los A Edited, with 
Introduction and Explanatory Notes in English, by 

Faulkner (W. T., A.M.). R. Jenkins. 50 cents. 


POETRY AND DRAMA 


Edited by Bell (Robert), ——- tia the Dramatists. 
Y. Crowell & Co. 75 ¢ 

Braithwaite (William Seabee Tein of Life and Love. 
H. B. Turner & Co. $1.00. 

Byram (William M.), Poems. R.G. Badger. $1.50. 

Chamberlain (Alexander — Ph.D.), Poems, 
Richard G. Badger. $1. 

Selected and Edited by Colwell (Percy Robert), The 
erg of William Morris. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


$2. 

Dasien (Olive Tilford), Semiramis and Other Plays. 
Brentano’s. 

Dodge (Mary Mapes), Poems and Verses. Century. 


$1.20. 
Dole (Nathan Haskell), The Greek Poets. T. Y. Crow- 


ell & Co. $2.00. 
Dole (Nathan Haskell), Peace and Progress. The 

limpton Press. 
Downey (June E.), The Heavenly Dykes. R.G. Badger. 


$1.00. 
ear °v (Paul Laurence), Li’l’ Gal. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

1.50. 
—— (Max), Breaking Home Ties. Dodge Pub. Co. 

1.25. 
Ford (Paul eo Love Finds the Way. Dodd, 


ea 0. $2.00. 

Edited by Furness (Horace Howard, M.A.). A New 
Variorum Edition of Shakespeare. Vol. XIV. 
Love’s Labour’s Lost. Lippincott. 

Representative Masterpieces and Notes by Gayley 
Charles Mills, Litt.D., LL.D.), and Young (Cle- 
= C., B.L.), The ’Principies and Progress of 

nmglish Poetry. Macmillan. *. 10. 

Seon = cao eee Badger. $r. 
Selected by Gowans ( A.), The Hundeet "Best 
English Poems. Age Y. roneiy 8 Co. 75 cents. 
Grey (Barton), The Heart’s Quest. Putnams, $1.50. 
Eiaagece (Mar iy. Thacher), The Playmate Hours. 

hton, Mifflin & Co. 75 cents. 

Huck Elizabeth Johnson), Songs of Motherhood, 

acmillan. $1.25. 

Knowles (Frederic Laurence), Love Triumphant. Dana 
Estes & Co. $1.00. 

Lounsbery (G. Constant), Delilah. Scott-Thaw Co. 

Edited, with an Introduction and Notes to each ray 
and a Biographical Sketch, by Matthews (Seagaey, 
The Rivals and the School for Scandal. T. 
Crowell & Co. 75 cents. 

Edited, with an Introduction, by Matthews (Brander, 
Litt.D. , American Familiar Verse. Longmans, 
Green & Co. $1.40. 

Edited by McMahan (Anna Benneson), Florence in the 
Poetry of the ar Being a selection of the 
Poems of Robert i lizabeth Barrett Browning. 
A.C. (edith fal), 

Orthwein (Edith — "Seide of Love for Thee. Dodge 


ub. Co. 
Rice fegeg Allen), “A National Pean. R. G. Badger. 


$1. 

Schutze. ( * (Martin), Crux Atatis and Other Poems. 

a 1.00. 

Setteientien and Notes by Beeching (H. C., M.A., 
ao The Sonnets of Shakespeare. Ginn & Co. 
6oc 

POE amen (William), —_ Tragedy of Romeo and 
uliet. Century. $1.0 

Shakespeare (William), iy You Like It. Century. 


1.00. 
—— (Frank a Lyrics of Joy. Houghton, 


in & Co. 
German (Frederic Fairchild), Say Dream and Even 
Song. J. Pott &Co. $r. 
Stanton (Frank L.), Little Folks Down South. Apple- 
ton. $1.25. 


(Continued on next page) 





ONE DOLLAR 
A YEAR 


TEN CENTS 
A COPY 
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misivnyY 


IN THE MAKING 





A $3.00 
MAGAZINE 
FOR BUT $1.00 
A YEAR 





Over 100 
Illustrations 


128 Pages 
Monthly 











A SAMPLE COVER DESIGN 


THE WORLD TO.- DAY 


is not simply a chronicle of events or a summary of other publications. 
obtains its information at first hand and is always up-to-date. It poor a 
new idea that has met with remarkable success and has an individuality of 
its own. 


ONES ere 


THE WORLD To-Day contains in each issue vigorous editorials upon persons, 
opinions and events. It also contains articles from the foremost men and 
women of the day upon an astonishingly wide range of subjects of current in- 
terest. The Calendar of the month, Biographies of noted men and women, 
Book Reviews and Cumulative Index in each issue, are features that appeal to 
people who wish to keep in touch with the world’s progress and have not time 
for extensive reading. It is the only magazine published treating of the reali- 
ties of life that is sold at a popular price. 


In point of presswork, illustrations (many in colors), range of subjects and 
general attractiveness, it is unequaled by any other magazine. 


PERRET at ore 


Ser ee a me SAL 


Fact is more interesting than fiction when presented right 
The only magazine of its class at ONE DOLLAR per year 


SUBSCRIBE NOW. SAMPLE COPY TEN CENTS 


THE WORLD TO-DAY CO., 1139, 67 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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Books Received—Continued. 


POETRY AND DRAMA—Continued. 


Van Dyke (Henry), Music, and Other Poems. Scribners. 


$1.00. 
Wood (Charles Erskine Scott), A Masque of Love. 
Walter M Hill. 


TRAVEL 


Blair (Emma Helen), Robertson (James Alexander 
The Philippine Islands, 1493-1898. Vol. XI 
A. H. Clark Co. 

Burnaby’s Travels Through North America, with In- 
troduction and Notes by Wilson (Rufus Rockwell). 
A. Wessels Co. $2.00. 

Burroughs (John), Far and Near. Houghton, Mifflin & 


Co. $1. 

Edited by Carter (A. Cecil, M.A.), The Kingdom of Siam. 
Putnams. $2.00. 

i —— C.M.G.), Farther India. F. A. Stokes Co. 


Cook (joel), Switzerland. H.T. Coates & Co 

Farman ( Ibert E., LL. D.), — the Nile with General 
Grant. Grafton Press. $2.50 

et (John U.), Three Weeks in Europe. H. S. 
tone 

Howe (Maud), Roma Beata. Little, Brown & Co. 


$2. 
Hulbert (Archer Butler), Historic Highways of re 
Vol. XIV. The Great American Canals. A. H. 


Clark Co. 
Hutton (Laurence), Literary — of the Scottish 
Universities. Putnams. 


I. 

Written and Illustrated by pee (Clifton), Highways 
and Byways of the South. Macmillan. $2.00. 
Knox. (George William), a Life in Town and 

untry. nage 7 $1.2 

Stevenson (Robert Louis), ° Rainburgh. Scribners. 
$1.50. 

Strobridge (Ida easeanth, In Miners’ Mirage-Land. 
Baumgardt Pub. 

Von Heidenstam (O. By, Swedish Life in Town and 
Country. -Putnams. $1.20. 

Wharton (Edith), Italian Villas. Century. 

White bie oe The Mountains. McClure, 
Phillips & Co. 

Williams (Archibald, : a 2:6. S.), The Romance of 
Modern Exploration. Lippincott. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Adams (W. Davenport), A Dictionary of the Drama. 
Lippincott. 

Addison (Daniel Dulany), The Episcopalians. Baker & 
Taylor Co. $1.00. 

Addison (Joseph), Essays. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 75 
cents. 

American Interior Decoration. A Portfolio Containing 
Fifty-five Views of the best Contemporary Ameri- 
can Interiors, Correctly Classified by Periods. 
Clifford & Lawton. 

Antrim (Minna Thomas), Phases, Mazes, and Crazes of 

ve. . W. Jacobs & Co. 

A History of Columbia University, 1754-1904. Colum- 
bia University Press. $2.50. 

Black (Hugh), The Practice of Self-Culture. Macmillan. 

Brewster (H. weal Saints and _——— of the 
Christian Church. F. A. Stokes Co. $2.0 

Brown (Rev. Theron), Nameless Women of the Bible. 
American Tract Society. 75 cents. 

The —— L. Bull Lectures for the Year 1904. Organ- 

zed Labor and Capital. G.W. Jacobs&Co. $1.00. 
icineel (Gelett), Goop Tales. F. A. Stokes Co. $1.50. 

Burrage (Champlin), The Church Covenant Idea. 
American Baptist Pub. Society. $1.00. 

Carter (Mary a House and Home. A. S. 

arnes & Co. $1. 

Clapp —— B.), The + ew A. S. Barnes & Co. 


Cement *(Clara Erskine), Women in the Fine Arts. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co -i- 
Compiled by Clotho. Prosit: A Book of Toasts. Paul 
Ider & Co. $1.25. : 
Cooke (Arthur BD, a on Work and Life. Pub. 
ouse of the M. E. Church, South. 75 cents. 


Cyr (Ellen M.), Graded Art Readers. Book Two. 


Ginn & Co. 
Davidson (Thomas), PN Education of the Wage- 
arners. Ginn 
Davis (Rebecca Harding), Bits of Gossip. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 
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aa * (Margaret), The Common Way. Harpers. 


Dodge “Richara ee et Doty Elementary Geog- 
Ran cNally 

Divot Aeuander); A General Nae 4 to Shakespeare’s 
orks. Dana Fates & Co 

Fleming (William H.), How ‘to ‘Study Shakespeare. 

Doubleday, Page rCo. $1.00. 
Gibson (Charles ina, Every People. Scribners. 
Gilman — Phases of ern Music. Harpers. 


$x. 

oodacet ‘(Frank jJ., bk&.D.), City Government in the 
United States. Century. $1.25 

Compiled under the direction of Griff, (Appleton 

ie Clark). Select List of Books relating to the 
r East. Government Printing Office. 

Compiled under the direction of Griffin, (Appleton Pren- 
tis Clark). A List of om on Immigrati on. Gov- 
ernment 

Compiled under the pection of Griffin, (Appleton war 
tiss Clark). A List of Books relating to Railroads. 
Government Printing Office. 

gens under the direction of Griffin, (Appleton Pren- 
tiss Clark). A List of the more Important Books in 
the Library of Congress on Banks and Banking. 

vernment Printing Office 

Henderson (W. J.), — Musical Drift. Longmans, 
Green & Co. $1. 

Ho = (George), When the King Came. Houghton, 


in & 
Edited oy Hunt (Gaillard), The b ape of James 
Madison. Vol. V. Putnams. _ J 


Jenks (Edward Son ae ey A.M.), Six 1 Rob- 
ert Grier Coo $1. oo 
a (Mar oa A.), Correct riting and Speaking. A. S. 
Barnes $1.00. 


King \Genegions. Goddard), Comedies and Legends for 
Marionettes. Macmillan. 

King (Henry Churchill), Personal and Ideal Elements 
in Education. Macmillan. 

La Rochefoucauld. Maximes. A. Wessels Co. $1.00. 
Martin ad Sandford), The at of Children and 
e Other — Harpers. $1.75. 

Pr: rare dine 9 (Le. d V.), Sanaa Lippincott. 
cir — L., Ph.D.), Modern Industrialism. Ap- 
eton. 1.50 
Miller ak. D.), The Inner Life. T. Y. Crowell, 
& Co. 30 cents. 
Miller J. . D.D.), The Face of the Master. T. Y. 
Co. 50 cents. 
Miller CI R. D.D.), Finding the Way. T. Y. Crowell & 


s a. 
Moore (N. Hudson), Flower Fables and Fancies. F. A. 
Stokes Co. $1.60. 
Moulton (Charles Wells), bg Doctor’s Leisure Hour. 
alfield Pub. Co. 
—— _ Gwernydd), The Ideal Mother. Putnams. 


Nicoll & A.), How To Bring. Up. Qur. Boys, T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. 30 cents. 

Nicoll (W. Robertson), M.A., LL.D., The Lost Art of 
Reading. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 30 cents. 

O’Connor (William D.), eg of the Storm. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1.5 

—— and Edited Be = Introductory Essay by 

Payne (William Morton, LL.D.), a Literary 
Criticism. Longmans, Green & Co. $1.4 

roy: (Bliss), The Amateur Spirit. owiaen, Mifflin & 
0. $1.25. 

Compiled under the direction of Phillips, (Philip Lee). 
Check List of Large Scale Maps, Published by 
Foreign Governments (Great_ Britain Excepted) 
in = Library of Congress. Government Printing 


Offi 
Pu! _ “CWalter), A Cynic’s Meditations. Dodge Pub. 
Co. 75 cents. 
Reid (Whitelaw), and Others, orang for the Coming 
Men. Saalfield Pub. Co. 
— rot Li E.), and Thores (Wm. Benson), A 
op of Library Practice for Junior Assistants. 


Put: 5 cents. 
Sanford (Prank &, The Art Crafts for Beginners. Cen- 


Seton Bienest I Thompson), are the Big Bear of 
Tallac. Scribners. $1. 

By Lord Gilhoole (Frederick H. Seymour), Gilhooley- 
isms. F.A.StokesCo. 80 cents. 

Projector and Managing Editor, Singer (Isidore, Ph.D. 
Ee od ae Vol. VIII. Funk 

6.00 
Smith egnal lando J.), Balance; The Fundamental Verity 
oughton, Mifflin & Co.’ $r. 25 

Southworth (May E), One theudeed and One Salads. 

Paul Elder & Co. 50 cents. 


(Continued on next page) 
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*7® for *A 


The twelve issues of THE BOOKLOVERS MAGAZINE for 1904 
constitute the finest specimens of magazine building. They are 
undoubtedly as beautiful typographically as the printers art can 
make them, and in the matter of literary and illustrative com- 
pleteness they cannot 
a mares be excelled. We have 
Ea PESO bound the twelve num- 
@) Z2A\\| bers in two volumes 
and have used the fin- 
est maroon colored 
buckram in the bind- 
ing. These volumes 
(Nos. 3 and 4) sell for 
41 $2.00 each or $4.00 
the set. We have only 
sufficient back num- 
bers on hand to bind 
up 300 sets, and these sets have been reserved for our Christ- 
mas offer to new subscribers. We shall fill orders immediately 
upon receipt. First come first served. Read the following 


special terms: - 
Our Christmas Offer 


Send Four. Dollars to pay for the bound volumes of 1904 as noted above and we will 
not only deliver to you these volumes but will include a full year’s subscription to 
THE BOOKLOVERS MAGAZINE for 1905. We pay all express charges to any point 
in the United States. If you live in Canada or Mexico add forty cents. The 
regular price of the bound volumes is $4.00 and a year’s subscription to THE 
BOOKLOVERS MAGAZINE costs $3.00. Total $7.00. By accepting this special 
Christmas offer you obtain both for Four Dollars. 


THE BOOKLOVERS MAGAZINE 
THE BOOKLOVERS MAGAZINE is the newest magazine success. Every 
issue is absolutely abreast with the times. Never before have so many good 
things been said about a new publication. The color pictures, the informing 
articles, the single story usually from 8,000 to 10,000 words, and the ‘‘ World 
of Print’? have each won a sure place in “‘the magazine that is different.’’ 
You should see the Christmas number at any rate. There will be 160 pages of 


the most beautiful magazine matter. We doubt if The Booklovers will be 
equalled by any other Christmas publication. 


Send $4.00 by check or money order. 


Tue BookLoveRS MAGAZINE 
1323 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
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Books Received— Continued 
MISCELLANEOUS—Continued. 


Southworth, came ay 3) E.), One Hundred and One Beverages. 
Paul E 50 cents. ; 
Edited b fae VCoaatenes M.), A Browning Calendar. 
TY. Crowell & Co. 50 cents. 
mane. (Theodor), In St. Jurgen. Ginn & Co. 35 cents. 
Tolstoi (Lyof N.), Bethink Yourselves. T. Y. Crowell & 
Co. 30 cents. 
Count Tolstoy on the War Seem Russia and Japan. 
F. Stokes Co. 50 cen 
Verses by Upton (Bertha), ea by Upton (Florence 
Fab Golliwogg in Holland. Longmans, Green 
. $1.50. 
—— — J.), Strenuous Animals. F. A. Stokes 
‘oO 00 
* Weingartner (Felix), The Symphony Since Beethoven. 
ranslated by Maude Barrows Dutton. Oliver 
Ditson Co. 
Wellman (Francis L.), The Art of Cross-Examination. 
Macmillan. $2.50. 
Wells (Carolyn), Foliy for the Wise. Bobbs-Merrill a 
Wendell (Barrett), and Greenough (Chester Noyes), 
History of Literature in America. Scribners. 
White ery). How to Make Pottery. Doubleday, Page 
.0o. 
Edited, with the assistance of a distinguished Board of 
dvisers and Contributors by illiams (Henry 
Smith, LL.D.), The Historians’ History of the 
World. 109 vols. -Outlook.Co. 
Wright vena), The Art of Caricature. Baker & Taylor 


Co. $1. 
The Arthur Tous Cartoons. Patriotic Art Co. $1.00. 





Are You a Writer? Have You Talent or Ability? 
Have you written a play or a story 
suitable for stage production? . Do 
you want it produced? 
he Richard A. Saalfield 
Literary and Dramatic Bureau 
reads, criticises, and prepares manu- 
scripts for the stage. 

Suitable stories put in thorough 
dramatic form by a well known and 
experienced dramatist. 

any authors have ability but 
lack the experience which may enable 
them to put their creations into cor- 
rect dramatic form, and to such an 
unequalled opportunity is offered 
whereby their manuscripts may be 
criticised and placed in proper mana- 
gerial hands. 

Just published. “ Hints on Journalism 
and. Advice to Writers." Sent postpaid on receipt of asc. 


THE RICHARD A. SAALFIELD BUREAU OF REVISION, 


1133 Broadway (St. James Building, Room 1024), N.Y.City,U. S. A. 








e can be kept on Dixon’s 

arp oint American Graphite 

Pencils without break- 

ing off every minute. Fi | write smoothest and last 

longest. Ask your dealer for DIXON’S PENCILS, or 

mention ‘‘ The Critic,’’ and send 16 cents in stamps for 
samples worth double the money. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., JERSEY CITY, N.J. 








SEND FOR PRICE LISTS. 


TOGRAPH of Famous is Persons Basal sod Sold. 
"LETTERS 1 Wee 34th  %.. Noe York, 





Rye Seminary, Rye, New York. 


For particulars address 


Mrs. S. J. LIFE, The Misses STOWE 





These trade-mark crisscross lines on every package. 





N.Y., U.S.A, 


Palmer House 








VALUABLE TO EVERY AUTHOR 


If you want to KEEP INFORMED on any 
subject, or desire personal clippings or reviews of 
your writings, DON’T FAIL to subscribe. 

TERMS—t1oo Clippings, $5.00; 250 Clippings, 
$12.00; 500 Clippings, $22.00; 1000 Clippings, 

0.00. 

The Manhattan Press Clipping Bureau 
New York Arthur Cassot, Manager London 


Knickerbocker Building 
No. 2 West 14th Street, New York 





SIMMIE’S 
Antony and Hero—Fishing for Fame 
Remembering the Maine 
Not a soul but was pawing his effects, 
Culling his choicest trinkets, trading keepsakes, 


Or wistfully discarding all over 
A stinted waight. 


Price, $1.00, in one volume, 


F. SIMON, Publisher, 132 Hill St., New Haven, Conn, 





D Instruction by mail in literary 
Oo composition, 
Courses suited to all needs, 
Revision, criticism, and sale 


You 
of MSS. 
Write ? Send for circular (C). 


EDITORIAL BUREAU, 
33 West 45th Street, New York City. 








Celebrated Hats 


— AND — 


The Dunlap Silk Umbrella. 


178-180 Fifth Ave. 





567-569% Fifth Ave. 
Windsor Arcade 

181 Broadway 

NEW YORK 


Bet. 22d & 23d Sts. 





914 Chestnut St. 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 





Accredited Agencies in all Principal Cities 


of the World 
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NEW BOOKS (ica 


Its Historic and 
Narragansett Bay Romantic ’Assoc- 
ations and Pictur- 
By EDGAR MAYHEW BACON esque Setting 


Author of “The Hudson River from Ocean to Source,’’etc. 




















Large 8vo. Uniform with ‘‘ The Hudson River.” Illustrated with fifty 
drawings by the author and with numerous photographs. 
Net, $3.50. (By mail, $3.75.) 









“An attractive description of the picturesque part of Rhode Island. Mr. Bacon 
dwells on the natural beauties, the legendary and historical associations,-rather than 
the present appearance of the shores."—WV. Y. Sun. 










“ His story is charmingly told and the author’s admirable drawings will help to 


it kere ry a give the book a character that is singularly rare in these days.” —W. Y. Press. 


Breaking the Wilderness 


The — of the Conquest of the Far West, from the Wanderings ot 
Cabeza de Vaca, to the first Descent of the Colorado by Powell, and 
the Completion of the Union Pacific Railway. With particular 
account of the exploits of trappers and traders : o%e F 


By FREDERICK S. DELLENBAUGH 


Author of “ The Romance of the Colorado River,” ‘* North Americans of Yesterday,”’ etc. 










8vo. Fully Illustrated. Met, $3.50 


While there have been numerous books published relating to various parts of this period, yet 
there appears to be no single volume which presents a comprehensive and concise view of the whole. It 
is intended that ‘‘ Breaking the Wilderness” shall, in a measure, fill this place. 


Our Asiatic Neighbours 


Each t2mo. Illustrated. Met, $1.20. (By mail, $1.30.) 














1. Indian Life in Town and Country. 

By HERBERT COMPTON. 

Japanese Life in Town and Country. 
By Gro. W. Knox, D.D. 


The very favorable reception of Our ZLuropean Neigh- 
bours Series has encouraged the publishers to arrange for 
further volumes of the same style and general character, to 
be issued in a companion series. 






2. 








Our European Neighbours 


I2mo. Illustrated. Each, met, $1.20. (By mail, $1.30.) 


12. Swedish Life in Town and Country. By G. Von HEIDENSTAM. 
Just Issued: 


11. Belgian Life. By D. C. Boutcrr. 








wumetee = GG. P, PUTNAM’S SONS | 2220 


New York. 
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OUTING 


THE OUTDOOR MAGAZINE OF HUMAN INTEREST 
EDITED BY CASPAR WHITNEY 






























F,ACH year more men and women make a point of 
living outdoors. 


F,ACH year more people read OUTING. 


‘THE more they live outdoors, the better they like 
OUTING. 


HE more they read OUTING the better they like 
Ff y y 
living outdoors. 


BUT OUTING has a host of readers who cannot leave 

the city; they read it because it leads imagination 
afield. They look forward to the spare hour when they 
may revel in its refreshing articles and inspiring illustrations. 
Each month it comes to them as a breath from the hills, 


the streams and the mountains. 


OUTING’S “How To” articles have become famous. 
They give, m each season, timely hints by experts, on 
every form of outdoor activity. 


Christmas Offer 


We feel sure that if you see OUTING 
you will want it for 1905, so we agree 
to send you the last four numbers, Sep- 
tember, October, November and De- 
cember, 1904, if you will cut the coupon 
from this page and mail it to us with 
fifty cents. Without the coupon or the 
mention of this magazine, the numbers 


cannot be had for less than one dollar. 


The OUTING Publishing Co. 
239 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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TWO NEW. CATALOGUES 











Illustrated Descriptive Catalogue 
of 
Best Editions of Standard Authors 


Printed at the Knickerbocker Press and Published by G. P. Putnam's Sons 


Including Irving, Cooper, Poe, Macaulay, Shakespeare, Whitman, 
Lamb, Roosevelt, Hamilton, Franklin, Washington, Jefferson, 
Marshall, Madison, Monroe, Paine, Clay, Adams, Jay, 
Story of the Nations, Heroes of the Nations, 

Heroes of the Reformation, American 
Men of Energy, World’s Ora- 
tors, Ariel Booklets 


No public or private library of any dignity can afford to be without the 
books described in this catalogue 











New Catalogue 


(Nearly 100 Pages) 


of 
Interesting, Rare and Valuable Books 


Published during the 18th and 19th Centuries 


Comprising Standard English Authors, Collected Series of Unusual 
Interest, Biography, History, Archeology, Travel, Fine Arts, Sports, 
Natural History, and General Literature. Including for the most part 
Out-of-Print Books, many of them Scarce and Unusual, and all, for 
their Contents and their Forms, worthy the Esteem of Book-Lovers who 
appreciate Handsome Early Editions, printed in large type on linen paper. 
Many are in New, Rich, and Elegant Bindings. 





FREE ON APPLICATION 








PUTNAMS 2 and * a he Gia, ew YORK 
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Two Books for — 
THE HOME BUILDER 





American Country Houses 


LARGE special number of 7he Architectural Review published primarily for those 
who intend building artistic homes and wish to study a collection of the best 
examples of recent domestic architecture. To this number about fifty leading 

American architects have each contributed plans, photographs, and a description of one 

house, selected for its artistic and individual character. There are articles on The Changing 

Styles of Country Houses, by Robt. D. Andrews, English Country Houses, by H. Langford 

Warren, Professor of Architecture at Harvard University, L’Art Nouveau, by C. Howard 

Walker, and Plastered Houses, by Claude Layette Bragdon. The number is beautifully 

printed and contains over 350 illustrations. 

“Tue ArcuIrectuRAL Review has been consistently the best architectural periodical in the country, 

drawing its material from the designs of men of the highest standing in the profession, and recording in its 

text pom plates the steady improvement in its architecture. 

It has itself done much towards this improvement by the high character it has maintained in the face of many 

difficulties, often at the sacrifice of profits.” —V. Y. Evening Post. 

112 pages, 11x 14in., paper covers, $2.00; Green Buckram, Gold lettering, $3.00 
Special Circular on Request 


American Gardens 


TALIAN and English gardens have been well illustrated in numerous publications, but 
American garden-owners have found with disappointment that the suggestions these 
foreign examples could offer for garden design in this country were limited, since 

many of their greatest beauties were dependent upon the use of alien plants and trees and 
on surroundings which could not here be reproduced. It has become evident that the Amer- 
ican garden must be an indigenous product; and to the solution of the problem many 
architects, as well as scores of non-professional garden-lovers, have set themselves with 
results that will be a delightful astonishment to those who do not know what has been 
accomplished, 

With the aim of making these examples accessible, all the most excellent American 
private gardens, old (Colonial) and new, have been especially photographed, and reproduced 
in this book. It contains 227 charming illustrations, showing in detail 61 gardens, together 
with plans of 46 of the most notable examples. ; 


‘ 


“ For the sake of this publication the country has “*Quite apart from the beauty of the volume, and 

been carefully searched for its finest gardens. our pride in finding so much to admire in the work 

Excellent photographs of these, well reproduced, of American designers of gardens, there are valu- 

ive a most lucid idea of the present state of garden able lessons to be drawn from it by all who have, 

esign among us.” — 7he Nation, New York. >, hope to have, gardens of their own.” —Boston 
ranscript. 


240 pages, gold and green buckram, cover by Mr. Henry McCarter, $7.50 ze?. 


BATES @ GUILD COMPANY 


42 Chauncy Street, Boston, Mass. 
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FLSeries-of: 





trated-Monographs 


ASTERS IN ART consists of a series of Monographs, issued in the form of a monthly mag- 
azine. Each number, complete in itself, adequately and beautifully illustrates and thoroughly 
describes and criticises the work, and relates the life of one of the great painters of the world. ~ 
Each issue contains reproductions of ten paintings by the master who forms its subject and a por- 
trait of the artist. The text portion of the magazine begins with a life of the artist, followed by 
carefully chosen quotations drawn from what the most eminent art critics have said of its subject. 
. To add to the value of the magazine as a permanent reference-book, a Bibliography and List of 
the master’s paintings, giving their present locations, are included in each issue. 


CONTENTS 





VOLUME I., 1900 
Van Dyke, Titian, Velasquez, 
Holbein the Younger, Botti- 
celli, Rembrandt, Reynolds, 
Millet, Giovanni Bellini, Mu- 
rillo, Hals, and Raphael. 


VOLUME IL, 1901 
Rubens, Leonardo da Vinci, 
Diirer, Michelangelo (Sculp- 
tures), Michelangelo (Paint- 
ings), Corot, Burne-Jones, Ter 

rch, Luca and Andrea della 
Robbia, Andrea del Sarto, 
Gainsborough, and Correggio. 


VOLUME III., 1902 
Phidias, Perugino, Holbein 
Drawings) , Tintoretto, Pieter 
le Hooch, Nattier, Paul Potter, 
Giotto, Praxiteles, Hogarth, 
Turner, and Luini. 


VOLUME IV., 1903 
Romney, Fra Angelico, Wat- 
teau, Raphaei’s Frescos, Don- 
atello, Gerard Dou, Carpaccio, 
Rosa Bonheur, Guido Reni, 
Puvisde Chavannes, Giorgione, 
and Rossetti. 


VOLUME V., 1904 
Fra Bartolommeo, Greuze, 
Diirer (Engravings), Lotto, 
Landseer, Vermeer of Delft, 
Pintoricchio, Brothers van 
Eyck, Meissonier, Barye, Ve- 








PRESS COMMENTS 





No better artistic publication 
exists anywhere. In recom- 
mending * Masters in Art’ we 
feel that we are conferring a 
greater favor upon our readers 
than upon the publishers of the 

riodical. It comes as near to 

ing indispensable as any pub- 
lication devoted to art that is 
known to us.— Boston Tran- 
script. 


Amazingly rich in beauty. It 
would bedifficult toexaggerate 
the excess of real value over 
the cost to the buyer.— The 
Christian Register. 


It is authoritative, capably ed- 
ited, beautifully illustrated. It 
should be on the library table 
of every art-lover.—New York 
Mail and Express. 


The rtunity to possess 
these oks should not be 
neglected. They will be pre- 
served by all those who are 
appreciative of art in its best 
forms,—A lbany Times-Union. 


There is nothing quite like it ; 
nothing quite its equal in pur- 
pose and fulfilment.— Lowell 
Morning Citizen. 


It is im ible to praise too 
highly the way this Series is 

















issued.—_ San Francisco 
dal, 


ronese, Copley. Chr 





Bound Volumes. The illustration shows two of the yearly volumes bound in green half- 
morocco, with gold tops and tooling. These volumes are $4.25 each, express paid. For a limited 
period we will, on receipt-of $20.00, send the first four volumes at once, and forward the fifth as 
soon as the present year’s numbers can be bound. 

YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION, $1.50 


All numbers back of the current year are 20 cents each ; $2.40 per yearly volume unbound. For further information, 
send for our descriptive circular and list of illustrations. 


BATES & GUILD COMPANY, Publishers 
42 CHAUNCY STREET, BOSTON, MASS.’ 
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THREE GOOD STORIES 





A Case of Sar- 
dines. By CHARLES 
P. CLEAVES. pp.322. 
$1.25. 

A story of the Maine 
coast, revealing the in- 
ward lives of common as 
wellasuncommon people, 
their temptations, strug- 
gles, aspirations, and vic- 
tories. Not merely a 
| ages. 7 glimpse of 
i 


fe among the fisheries, but a tale throbbing with human 





The Testing of Sidney Dean. By Mrs. 

Ipa T. THURSTON. pp. 450. $1.50. 

Tells of the various experiences, both good and bad, of 
a young fellow in making a start in life. His loyalty, 
when business prospects look dark, to the man with whom 
he has taken only a temporary position, his devotion to 
**Gran,”’ to whom he is not related, but who is badly 
treated by those who are under obligations to care for her, 
his straightforward, manly integrity in all the trials which 
beset him, and the success which finally crowns his 
efforts—all make interesting reading which will be helpful 
to other lads, 








Sword and Plowshare, 
By WIL.ts Boyp ALLEN, 
pp. 266. $1.25. 


This is the fourth in the series 
of Colonial and Revolutionary 
stories by the well-known author 
of ** Son of Liberty,” ** Called to 
the Front,” ‘‘ Pine Tree Flag,” 
etc., and is as full of interest as 
those that precede it. After fol- 
lowing our old acquaintances 
through many of the stirring 


events of the latter part of the war, we are introduced to 


interest, and also a strong temperance story. | the peaceful domestic life of those early days. 





MORE BEECHER BOORS 


We now publish aimost everything of Beecher’s 








Henry Ward Beecher as His Friends 
Saw Him. pp. 135. 
and illustrations. 75 cts. net. 

Fresh estimates of the great preacher by Lyman 


Abbott, N. D. Hill 


illis, Pres. F. W. Gunsaulus, and 
others, with incidents and personal reminiscences 
by Rossiter Raymond, Edward Bok, Prof. George - 
P. Fisher, Rev, R. DeWitt Mallary, and others, and 
rcenons by A. H. Bradford, D.D., George 
. Cable, Gen. O. O. Howard, 

George W. Curtis, O. W. Holmes, and others, 
accompanied by illustrations and rare portraits. 


Lyman Beecher. By 
EDWARD HAYWARD. 
pp. 114. 75 cts. net. 


A brief biography of the fa- 
ther of Henry Ward Beecher; 
a man of remarkable forceful- 
ness of character and of great 
influence in shaping the 
theological thought of his 
time, 


With portraits 


ulia Ward Howe, 


Prayers from Plymouth 
Pulpit. By HENRY 
WarpD BEECHER. pp. 
332. $1.00 net. 


Mr. Beecher’s public prayers 
were often as memorable as his 
sermons, and we are glad to add 
this most valuable collection to 
our list of Beecher’s writings, and 
to offer it at a reduced price, 

It was formerly $1.50. 














Books for Thoughtful 


People 





The Churches and Educated Men. By 
Epwin N. Harpy. pp. 300. $1.25 net. 


A strong argument in favor of a college education, not 
only for mental but for spiritual development, The 
author takes up the history of the colleges by periods, and 
by quoting from the best authorities, proves the gradua 
improvement in the percentage of professing Christians, 
until to-day the spiritual condition is far in advance o 
that of earlier times. 





Monday Club Sermons on the Sunday- 
School Lessons for 1905. pp. 400. $1.25. 
This well-known annual volume has a very strong list 
of contributors this year. It treats the lesson from a 
somewhat different standpoint from that of the ordinary 


lesson commentary, and will be found especially helpful 
to teachers of advanced classes. 





Two Good Text-Books for Advanced Classes 





The Books of the Bible, with Relation to 
Their Place in History. By M. 
HAazarD, Ph.D, and Prof. H. T. FOWLER. 
pp. 220. Board covers. 50 cts. net. 40 cts. 
in quantities. 

A text-book for advanced classes, teachers, etc., contain- 
ing 52 lessons on the authorship, history and structure of 
the Bible from the standpoint of modern scholarship. 


Used as a text-book in one of the correspondence classes of 
the American Institute of Sacred Literature, Chicago. 





The Prophets as Statesmen and Preachers. 
By Prof. H. T. FowLer. 50 cts. net. 40 
cts. in quantities. 

A new text-book designed to follow “Books of the 
Bible.” It gives to the student a vivid conception of the 
political and social as well as religious conditions under 
which the Old Testament prophets uttered their messages. 
It provides the material for an exceedingly interesting and 
profitable course of study covering a year. 





Jfiny of the above may be ordered of booksellers or will be sent by us 


direct, on approval. 


If not satisfactory we will exchange them 


for books of equal cost wherever published 











The Pilgrim Press 


New York 


Boston 


Chicago 
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A Few Dainty Little Things for Christmas 








The Calendar to Bring Good 
Cheer and Guarantee a 
Happy Year 
By Delia Lyman Porter, author of ‘* The 
Blues Cure,” ete. 

It has choice quotations for every week in the 
year from eminent as well as optimistic writers, 
and each one of these weekly messages has a 
cheerful ring to it that is good to hear. It also 
has spaces for recording engagements, and also 
‘‘ happy happenings” for each day. Itis printed 
in two colors and has a cord and pencil attached, 
and comes well protected in a printed envelope. 

Price, 60c net postpaid 





The Blues Cure 

By the same Author 

Five chapters entitled respectively, ‘The 
Blues Cure,” ‘* My Possible Self,”” ‘* The Hospital 
for Broken Resolutions,” ‘* Pull Out the Plug,” 
and “The Measuring Rod.” Blue leatherette 
cover, white stamping. 
25c net postpaid 
The two items above mentioned can both be 
commended as successful sunshine dispensers 





Whence Cometh Help 

A Help to Daily Devotion 

A collection of brief Scripture: passages and 

choice prayers from various sources, ancient and 
modern, one for each day of the month, also for 
anniversaries, holy days, etc. Read at the break- 
fast table by many Christian families, 

Leatherette Cover, 30c net postpaid 


‘practical. 





The Song of Our Syrian 
Guest 
ByWm, A, Knight 


New edition with illustrations, printed in two 
colors, with the psalm on which the story is based 
printed in the style of an ancient illuminated 
missal, This remarkable little volume, which has 
already gone all over the world, sheds a flood of 
light on the ‘‘ Shepherd Psalm,” as interpreted by 
a Syrian familiar with the customs of the land in 
which it was written. 

The New York Observer says: “ No richer and sweeter 
Bible find has been made in a decade. 
*Printed on deckle-edge paper, bound in gray 
with white and gold stamping, gilt top. 


S0c net. Pamphiet editions, Sc and 10c 





The Love-Watch 
By the same Author 


A story of the Bethany home and of what it 
meant to those who dwelt there when they 
learned that Jesus was betrayed into the hands of 
his enemies. A charming sketch, done with 
delicacy and poetic insight. 

The Christian Endeavor World says: ‘A singularly 
beautiful, sympathetic and altogether charming picture, 
unforgetably real to the reader.”’ 
56 pages 
Price, 20c net in Paper postpaid 
40c net board covers 





Steps Christward 


Hints and Helps for Beginners in the Chris- 
tian Life. By Rev, H. A. Bridgman. 


Helpful counsels to young Christians, sane and 
Very appropriate as a Christmas gift 
to Sunday-school scholars. 178 pages. 

Bound in dark red with white and gold stamp- 
ing, gilt top. 


75¢c net postpaid 





Any bookseller will furnish the above books, or tf not we will mail 
them to any address; and if not entirely satisfactory they may be 
exchanged for any other book of equal cost wherever published 








The Pilgrim Press 


New York Boston 


Chicago 
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The Oldest The Newest 
Founded 


{797 











HE following figures represent the daily net sales 
per month of Tur Guiose since February 1st 





—a record unprecedented in the history of New 
York journalism. The quality of this circulation advertisers 
can best estimate by the quaiity of the newspaper itself. 





Monthly Averages: 


February . 71,500 | May ... . 111,369 | August. . 119,474 
March. . . 84,031 | June... . 114,587 | September 125,182 
April . . . 98,363 | July .. . . 117,023 | October . 126,612 








LARCEST HIGH-CLASS CIRCULATION IN NEW YORK CITY. 





FULL OF CHARACTER 


THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE is a Newspaper of Force 
and CHARACTER and stands PRE-EMINENT in the matter of FAIRNESS 
IN LITERARY CRITICISM. It is a newspaper read by people who are 
looking for a daily history of the world, carefully collated, sifted, and 
presented in the most attractive form that the facts and the laws of 
good taste will permit, and WHO CAN INDULGE IN THE LUXURY OF 
BOOK-BUYING. 

The percentage of Tribune readers who buy books is LARGER 
than that of ANY OTHER NEWSPAPER and their number is GROWING 
DAILY as shown by its rapidly increasing circulation. 








In Se Ae 
Daily and Sunday were cen scsi 597% 


In October “* . .62% 


The net sales of the In August, 1904. .537% more than in the corre- 
sponding months of 1902 





Circulation Books open to all 
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The Evening Mail 


Is New York’s brightest and best evening paper. It has 
gained thousands of new readers during the past few 
months, and its circulation is steadily increasing. All 
the news told in an interesting way; Davenport’s car- 
toons, and many exclusive features, make it an instruc- 
tive ‘and entertaining newspaper. 

The Saturday edition includes the Illustrated Saturday 
Magazine, the only Publication of its kind, and one that 
is exceedingly popular. 


THE GREAT HOME PAPER 


THE EVENING MAIL NEW YORK 











The Zoening Post 


SOME FEATURES OF THE 


Literary Pages of the Saturday Issue: 


@ Prompt and interesting reviews of new books by competent reviewers; 
monthly letters on literary affairs from London, by Andrew Lang; from Berlin, 
by His Excellency, Max von Brandt, formerly German Ambassador to China; 
and from Paris, by Stoddard Dewey; notices of forthcoming publications, etc. 


i appeals to readers of intelligence and culture. Its various departments 
are conducted with exceptional ability, and it has for over a century been a leading advocate of 
courage, independence and incorruptibility in public affairs. 


Do you read it? If not, you ought to do so. 


The Zoening Post 


NEW YORK NEW YORK 
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Japanese Life in By Georce WititiaM Knox. No. 2, ‘‘Our Asiatic Neigh- 
Town and Country. bours’’ Series. 16°. $1.20 net. 


_Recent books on the East are numerous. Travellers and 
diplomats of a few years’ residence have recorded more or less superficial impressions. 
Dr. Knox was, however, a resident of Japan for fifteen years and knows the country and 
the people as few foreigners do. His book treats intimately of the daily life of the 
Japanese, their religion, and the traditions that have helped or hindered them in their 
remarkable progress. He gives a brief summary of Japanese history, tracing the devel- 
opment of the nation. In this connection he points out the difficulty of learning Jap- 
anese history with any accuracy, owing to the inconvenient habit of former Japanese 
rulers who altered the historical records to suit their views, regardless of fact. 


The author sums up the Japanese people as follows: 


YSIS CD DODD LA DID DED (A (A (DFA 


— 


‘* They render us a service as they prove that the earth is not the exclusive posses- ' 
sion of the white man, and show themselves worthy to be classed with the most ad- 
vanced nations in science, in art, in enlightenment, and in war. They are not curiosities 
to be prized for their novelties, nor are they inferiors to be patronized and governed, 
but they are men of like passions with ourselves, to be feared as foes and loved as 
friends, and to bear their part in the great task which was given inen in the beginning, 
‘to subdue the earth’ and make it the fit abode for enlightenment, truth, justice, beauty, 
and peace.’’ ; 


~, 
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Literary Landmarks By Laurence Hutton. 12°. Illustrated. Net, $1.25. 


of the It is a matter of profound regret that Mr. Hutton should 

Scottish Universities. not have lived, not only to see this volume through the press, 
but also to have given to the world many other entertaining 

and valuable works from his facile pen. As President Finley writes in his Introductory 


% 
: 

: 

: 

y 

Note: ‘‘ It seems now most fitting that the last book of literary landmarks written by ; 
: 

. 

) 

0 

y 

: 
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Mr. Hutton should have been devoted to Scotland, the home of his ancestors, and the 
last chapter to St. Andrews University, in whose environing town his own father was 
born.’ President Finley goes on to say: ‘‘ The manuscript of this volume was sent to } 
the printer some weeks before Mr. Hutton’s death, but the proofs were returned too % 
late for his revision. ‘They have been read by a friend and neighbor of his in the town } 
which is the seat of an American university that has many historic associations with the 
universities of which Mr. Hutton wrote. . . . The manuscript was prepared with 
conscientious care, and it is doubtful if Mr. Hutton would have changed a single line, 
for he set down naught except in kindliest spirit, in gentlest humor, and in honesty.”’ 


The universities treated of in this volume are Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, and 
St. Andrews. Any one of these might well supply material sufficient for a separate 
work. As it is, Mr. Hutton has selected the most noteworthy of the sons of these uni- } 
versities, with the result that the reader is impressed by the wealth of the intellectual & 
product of these centres of learning, and also filled with regret that the genial pen which 
writes thus entertainingly should so soon have been stayed. 
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Putnam’s ee on New Books 


Portraits of the Historic and Literary. By C. A. Sainte-Beuve. Trans- 
) Seventeenth Century. lated by KaTHarine P. Wormetey. Two Parts 8°. With 
about 30 illustrations. Sold separately. Each, $2.50 net. 


A contemporaneous reviewer of Sainte-Beuve’s writings said: ‘‘ The peculiarity 
and excellence of his criticism are its disinterestedness, its singular power of appreciating 
whatever may be good in the most opposite schools, and its wonderful faculty for pene- 
trating into the secrets of the most strangely different natures.’’ These qualities are Q 
strongly apparent in the brilliant essays selected by Miss Wormely, whose name is a Q 
sufficient guarantee that the English reader will have a translation accurate as well as 
scholarly. The subjects of the essays embrace the names of many persons who were 
notable in the history and literature of France in the seventeenth century, as, for in- 
stance, Cardinal Richelieu, Cardinal Mazarin, La Grande Mademoiselle, Pascal, Louis 
XIV., Mme. de Sévigné, the Duchesse de Longueville, and many others. Apart from 


their value as contributions to the history of the period, the essays are in themselves 
both readable and interesting. 


Mr. Wind and Translated from the French of PauL pe Musset by Emity 
Madame Rain. MAKEPEACE. With 25 very quaint full-page illustrations by 
Charles Bennett. 8°. Full gilt. $2.00. 


Speaking of this reprint of a delightfully fanciful child’s story, famous half a cen- 
tury ago, Mrs. Sara Andrew Shafer, a talented reviewer, said: 


‘* If the parents of the children of to-day were lucky in their own youth, they owned 
a copy of this book. If they owned it, they probably wore its covers off with much 
reading, and if they tried to tell it to their children, they have been distressed to find 
how much of the illusive charm of the story was lost because they had forgotten the 
exact words in which they had read it—and because the delicate prints of the old book 
were lost. They will be at once surprised and delighted to learn that it has just been } 
reprinted, with the old pictures enlarged, but with the old story intact. It belongs to 
that realm in which the imaginations of children are safest, a pure, sweet, unearthly 
realm which touches the earth in Brittany if it touches the earth at all, and at the time 
when the Conqueror was making his bow to England. The world of perfect books for 


children is only a little world, but in it a high place belongs to this most charming 
idyl.’’ 


The Garden of Years, By Guy Wetmore Carry, with a Preface by E. C. Stedman 
and Other Poems. and a Frontispiece in Color by Maxfield Parrish. 12°. Net, 
$1.25. 

This volume presents in a sequence, virtually as arranged by the author himself, a 
number of his poems that have attracted widespread notice through their appearance 
in the columns of nearly all the more important magazines, together with a few com- 
pleted just prior to his death. The sentiment and scholarly finish of all these are pe- 
culiarly attractive; and to those familiar with the author’s prose fiction, and with the 
fanciful humor of ‘ Fables for the Frivolous,’’ ‘‘ Mother Goose for Grown- -ups,’’ and 
‘“*Grim Tales Made Gay,’’ the book should be most interesting as revealing the graver 
moods of one of the most versatile writers of his day. His personality, under these 


varying aspects, is gracefully and affectionately portrayed in the beautiful lines ad- 
dressed by Mr. Stedman ‘‘ To the Reader.’’ 
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Extraordinary Reductions 
on Subscriptions 


A considerable saving can be effected by placing subscriptions 
through The Critic. | Magazines may be sent to the same or different 
addresses as desired. Note that subscriptions for Public Opinion and 
The Atlantic must be new. Subscriptions to the other magazines 
may be either new or renewals. 























REGULAR OUR 

PRICE PRICE 
The Critic . ‘ ; : : . $2.00 
The Bookman . P : . . 2.00 $4.00 $2.50 
The Critic . ; ‘ ‘ ; : ae 
Public Opinion (new) . 3 ‘ » . hie 6.00 4.00 
The Critic . ; 4 é ‘ . 2.00 
Atlantic (new) . ; . . . ' 4.00 6.00 4.00 
The Critic . ‘ ‘ . ‘ « 202 
Current Literature. : Soares 5.00 3.00 
The Critic . : , ‘ : - 2.00 
Lippincott’s . , : " ; oe 4.50 3.00 
The Critic . ¢ ; ‘ : + ee 
Booklovers’ Magazine ; ‘ . 3.00 5.00 3-75 
The Critic . ‘ . : oe ee 
Review of Reviews . ‘ ; eee 4.50 3.75 
The Critic . , ; ; ‘ . 200 
Outing . . ‘ ‘ ; ‘ - 3.00 5.00 3-75 
The Critic . ‘ : ‘ ‘ « eo 
World’s Work . ‘ , : . 3.00 5.00 3-75 


Prices quoted on application for any combination of the above 
or other magazines 





The Critic Company 7 "Nn. You city 
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Extraordinary Reductions 
on Subscriptions 


REGULAR OUR 




















5 PRICE PRICE 
The Critic . ‘ s ; ‘ ee ; 
Harper’s.. ‘ ; ; q - 4.00 $6.00 $5.00 
The Critic . : ; . ‘ «ROD 
Century ~ 4.00 6.00 5-00 
The Critic . : : eek 
Country Life in America . ; | Sie 5.00 4.50 
The Critic . : ° ; : . 2.00 
Town and Country . ‘ ‘ - 4.00 6.00 5.00 
The Critic . ‘ els es ’ . 2.00 
Bookman . ; ; . 2.00 
* Booklovers’ Magazine ; , : ae 7.00 5.00 
* Current Literature or Lippincott’s 
may be substituted. 
The Critic . : eG % . 2.00 
Public Opinion (new) . ; ‘ . 4.00 
* Review of Reviews : 2.50 8.50 5.50 
* World’s Work or Cutting ix may be 
substituted. 
The Critic . ‘ ‘ : : . 2.00 
*Century. . ‘ ; ; . 4.00 
Bookman . ‘ 2.00 8.00 6.50 
* Harper’s, canes Life, or Tite 
and Country may be substituted. 
The Critic . ; , ; ‘ . 2.00 
Atlantic (new) . : r ‘ . 4.00 
* Booklovers’ : ; . 3.00 9.00 6.50 


* Current sail or ” re 
may be substituted. 


Prices quoted on application for any combination of the above 
or other magazines 
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THE CRITIC FOR 1905 





THE Critic for 1905 will be more interesting, more en- 
terprising than ever. Material has been arranged for that 
it is now too early to mention, but from the announcements 
of the serials and papers that can be made at this time, the 
reader will see that not only is there no falling off in excellence, 
but that there is a decided-advancement in the interest, and 
also a greater variety in matter than ever before. 


TALKS WITH TENNYSON 


A series of three papers by Miss ELIZABETH R. CHAPMAN, 
whose conversations with England’s most famous poet- 
laureate it is believed will be pronounced among the most 
interesting ever recorded. In Miss CHAapmMan, Tennyson 
found an unusually intelligent and sympathetic listener, and 


he talked to her most freely about himself and his contem- 
poraries. 


NEW ENGLAND RECOLLECTIONS 


F. B. SANBORN, one of the last of the famous Concord 
group of poets and philosophers, has prepared a series of 
articles for THE Critic. The first to be printed will be on 
Ellery Channing and His Table-Talk, and this will be followed 
by the story of Gerrit Smith and John Brown. Mr. San- 
BORN’S personal relations with the great men of New England, 
and the fact that all of his knowledge is at first hand, makes 
these papers exceptionally valuable. 


CHOPIN INTIME 


Unpublished letters from the great composer to a friend 
and fellow musician, translated from the French and edited 
by Grace CorNnEAu (the Marquise de St. Maurice). 
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AMERICAN CITIES IN LITERATURE 


A series of profusely illustrated papers on the literary aspects 
of certain American cities. These articles are not : 
absolutely alike in character, but they are 
of the same general trend 


Philadelphia: ANNE HOLLINGSWORTH WHARTON. 
New Orleans: W. S. HaARWoop. 


Chicago: ISABEL MACDOUGAL. 


AMERICAN SOCIAL LIFE CARICATURED 


A series of illustrated papers on social life in the United 
States within the past quarter of a century, as told in the 
caricatures of the day. These articles are written by FRANK 


WEITENKAnpPrF, head of the print department of the Astor 
Library. 


SOCIAL ENGLAND 


A series of papers on Social Conditions in England, 
ranging in subject from the costermonger life of Whitechapel 
to the lords and ladies of Mayfair. These papers, because 
of their intimate revelations, will be published anonymously, 
and will be begun early in the new year. It maybe said, 
however, that their author is a writer well-known on both 
sides of the Atlantic. 


ITALIAN SKETCHES 


Two papers, sketches of Italian travel, will be contributed 
by ArTHuUR CoLTon, author of ‘‘Port Argent.’’ These are 
not sketches of travel in the ordinary sense. ‘‘The Villa 
of Jove” and ‘“‘The Cornice Road” are merely the back- 
grounds against which Mr. CoLTon paints his pictures. 
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WOMEN’S CLOTHES IN MEN’S BOOKS 


Miss MyrtTLE REED, the author of ‘‘The Love Letters of 
a Musician,” ‘‘The Master’s Violin,’’ and other stories which 
are exceptionally popular, will contribute articles of a more 
or-less humorous nature. The title of the first of these is 
‘‘Women’s Clothes in Men’s Books,’ and is more or less an 
indication of their general character. 


LITERARY ESSAYS 


H. W. Boynton, whose clever essays in THE CriTic and 
the Atlantic Monthly have gained for him a large audience of 
interested readers, will contribute from time to time essays 
of a literary nature. The first one for the new year has the 
suggestive title, “‘Personal.”’ 

Miss ELISABETH LUTHER CARY, whose books on Emerson, 
Rossetti, and Morris are so well-known and highly appre- 
ciated, will contribute essays of a literary character to THE 
CRITIC’S pages. 

A series of brilliant essays from the pen of the English 
essayist, FRANCIS GRIERSON, has also been arranged for. 


IN LIGHTER VEIN 


There will be other articles in lighter vein than that of 
criticism or the usual essay. These will be contributed by 
BatLEy MAILiarp, EpitH Dickson, MICHAEL WHITE, FRAN- 
cEs DuncAN, WARDON ALLAN CurTIS, ANNE WARNER, the 


creator of “‘Susan Clegg,’’ CAROLYN WELLS, and CHARLOTTE 
HARwoop. 





The serial, ‘‘Our Best Society,” which has piqued curi- 
osity on both sides of the ocean, will be continued into the 


new year, as will the literary papers by the late LAURENCE 
Hutton. 
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Sherlock Holmes _ 
Deciphered __ io : Could 
This! Le a ee You? 





On the eve 
of the great football 
game between Oxford and 
Cambridge the “star” player of 
the latter team disappeared. 


Sherlock Holmes 


the peer of all detectives, deciphered the hiero- 
glyphics on this blotter. With this clew he traced 
and found the lost member. The Household 


Colliers 


for December, issued November 26th, contains the 
story, It is called “The Adventure of the Missing 
Three - Quarter.” At all news-stands ten cents. 
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Yeather Goods 


For the Desk and Library Table 








We have two new leathers 


MOCHA aud RUSSIA 


carried in four shades each, besides our regular line of 


ENGLISH MOROCCO 


carried in Royal Red, Black, Bottle Green, and Yale Blue 


JEWELRY and SILVER LISTS 
DINNER RECORDS LINEN LISTS 
RECIPE BOOKS HOUSEHOLD INVENTORIES 


and many other useful lists carried in a large 


assortment of leather covers 


SEND for ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE DESCRIBING MANY of THESE ARTICLES 





G. ®B. Putnam's Sous 
Stationery Department 
27 andl 29 GHest 23d Street ‘ Bew Bork 





, 
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Select silver for the gifts that you will bestow this year. Make it a Silver 
Christmcs. If produced by a well known maker it is a worthy present, appropriate 
for any member of the family, cherished above all else by the housewife, an 
treasured as a life long possession. If you would make the joy of the occasion 
lasting, and have the usefulness of the gift endure far into the coming years, select 


“1847 ROGERS BROS.” 


goods—'‘Silver Plate that Wears.” It is sold by leading jewelers every- 
where. Known in our grandparents’ time as it is to-day—the standard in 
silver plate. ‘To the recipient, ‘the trade mark ““{847 ROGERS BROS.” carries 
assurance of the best that can be procured, and such a gift is ever pleasantly 
associated with the giver. 

For the housewife there are spoons, knives, forks, fancy serving pieces, or 
complete chests. For the husband or father, a carving set is appropriate. 
For the children, individual sets. In making selections our handsomel 
illustrated catalogue ‘‘ Z-15 '’ will greatly help you. <A postal card will 
bring it. See that articles you purchase bear the complete “"[847 ROGERS 
BROS.” trade mark. Imitations are always cheaper but lack the remarkable 
qualities of the genuine 





Made only by the 
successors to Rogers Bros. Tea Sets, 
MERIDEN Candelabra, 
\ BRITANNIA CO., ; Trays, etc., 
Bh, Meriden, Conn. saen seo 


Tntermational se GUARANTEED BY 
(eres ante 


Trade Mark on 
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“SPENCERIAN 
Beqiewic, STEEL PENS 


Select a pen for your ; weiee seis 
a sample card of special numbers for corre- 
spondence. 12 pens for 6c. in postage stamps 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO 


349 Broadway, 


faction by the 
handful. Christmas 
giving should be gen- 
uine, so pass the imitation Wi 
and choose Waterman's Ideal, 
—ideal indeed in every respect. 
NEW YORK CITY 





If it isn’t an “Ideal” it isn't a WS 

Waterman. Best dealers have full stocks. 

Exchangeable always. Send for illustrated 

catalogue of our gift pens, and ink filler, 
L. E. Waterman Co 

one discriminating Ale drinker 


never feels compelled to ex- 


173 Broadway, New York 
plain why he has such a decided 
preference for 





MENNEN’S| 


BORATED TALCUM 


Toilet Powder 


Peautifies and preserves thei a 
(oa gas A positive rehef for chapped 
-* chafiag all skin afflictions, 
xe roth Ae pls oe nye 
ip il if teen” Ootiple free. ” 
GAUAD METEED GB, Eran GS 
<2" Memen's Violet Talcum “<ct 
TS merit fosters that innate 
appreciation and confidence 
which so impressively denotes 


conviction and permits of no 
room for doubt 





Every bottle presents the most convincing argument. 


Any Dealer Anywhere. 
cH 


EVANS & SONS. Established 1786 
Brewery and Bottling Works, Hudson, N. Y. 























